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PREFACE. 

I  would  take  occasion,  before  entering  upon  the 
immediate  subject  of  the  present  work,  to  ask  the  read- 
er's attention  to  another  connected  with  it : — viz.  the 
alleged  plagiarisms  of  Mr.  English.  He  leads  us  in  his 
preface  to  expect,  that  he  had  availed  himself,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  of  the  labours  of  others  ;  and  as  far  as 
the  fact  appears  to  correspond  in  nature  to  this  expec- 
tation, he  must  certainly  be  acquitted  of  plagiarism.  His 
words  are,  "  I  do  not  claim  to  have  originated  all  the 
arguments  advanced  in  this  book  :  a  -very  considerable 
proportion  of  them  were  derived  from  ancient  and  curi- 
ous Jewish  tracts,  translated  from  Chaldee  into  Latin,  Sec. 
Some  few  other  arguments  were  derived  from  other 
authors,  and  were  taken  from  works  not  so  much  known, 
as  I  hope  they  will  be."  These  remarks  are  from  the 
preface  to  his  first  work  ;  and  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Cary 
he  says,  "  the  whole  truth  is,  that  out  of  over  two  hun- 
dred pages,  of  which  my  book  consists,  if  all  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  Collins  was  collected  into  one  mass,  it 
would  not  occu/ttf  more  than  seventeen  pages  "  And  if 
"  the  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  arguments  in 
the  book,  mentioned  in  the  preface  as  directly  derived 
from  others,  were  to  be  collected  into  a  mass,  and  added 
to  this,  the  whole  would  amount  to  not  exceeding  forty 
pages"  I  would  here  correct  a  mistake,  which  the 
sequel  will  show  to  be  of  some  importance.  Mr.  Eng- 
lish did  not  say  in  his  preface  that  i  a  very  considerable 
proportion*  of  the  arguments  were  derived  from  *  other* 
sources.  The  very  considerable  proportion  was  derived 
from  Jewish  tracts.  It  was  some  few  other  arguments 
that  were  derived  from  other  sources ;  and  under  this 
comprehensive  head  of  «  some  few  f  the  seventeen  pages 
from  Collins  must  be  comprised,  besides  more  than 
twice  as  much  more  from  other  authors.  In  fact,  my 
result  differs  a  good  deal  from  that  of  Mr.  English,  as 
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may  appear  from  the  following  view  of  transcriptions 
from  other  works,  in  the  Grounds  of  Christianity  exam- 
ined. 

Page.  IN  THE  PREFACE. 

7th.— 2  pages  from  Dr.  Price's  Observations.  [Acknowledged. 
9th.— 2  do.  Collins'  Grounds  and  Reasons,  preface 

P-  5,  7,  &c.  [Not  acknowledged. 

19th. — 1  do.  Evanson's  Dissonance,  pref.  p.  6.  [Do. 

IN  THE  BODY  OF  THE  WORK. 

1st. — 8  do.  Collins'  Grounds  and  Reasons, 

p.  4—13,  and  26—37.  [Not  acknowledged. 

11th.— 8  do.  Priestley's  Theolog.  Repos.  v. 

p.  211etseq.  [Do. 

19th.— 1    do.   Collins'   Scheme   of  Literal 

Prophecy,  p.  321,  &c.  [Do. 

^3d — 7  do.  Collins'  Grounds  and  Reasons, 

p.  39—61.  [Do. 

30th.— 1  do  Collins'  Grounds  and  Rea.  p.  79.  [Do. 
31st — 3  do.  ..  Scheme  of  Lit.  Proph. 

p.  329,  347,  &c.  [Do. 

45th.— 3  do.  do.  do.  p.  239,  &c.  [Do. 

13st — 1  do.  do.  do.  p.  147—8.  [Do. 

45th.— 4.  to.  R.  Isaac's  munimen  fidei,  §  22.  [Do. 

51st.— 7  do. and  Levi.  [Acknowledged. 

58th.— 4  do.  [Do.  6 

73d — 4  do.  Orobio.    Limborch's  Am.  Col. 

P-  133.  [Not  acknowledged. 

77th — 2  do.  Celsus.  [  *>  "^yiowledged. 

7^~5  do-  R-  Isaac's  M  F-  vide  n. p.  329 

Of  lhis  work.  [Not  acknowledged. 

84th.— 9  do.  Priestley's  Repos.  V.  p,  403,  &c.  [Do. 
97th  —4  do.  R.  Isaac's  M.  F.  vide  n.  p.  378.  [Do. 
104th.— 1  do.  Dr.  Allix.  ,  [Acknowledged, 

116th.— 1,1-2  do.  Brown's  History  of  Shakers.       [Do. 

121st 1,1-2  do.  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry.  [Do. 

133d. — 4  do.Evanson's  Dissonance, p.  32,  &c.  [Not  acknowledged. 
139th — 5  do.  do.     p.  240.  [Do. 

160th — 2  do.  Brown's  History  of  the  Shakers.      [Acknowledged. 
170th — 3  do.  Toland's  Amyntor,  p.  193,199.  [Not  acknowledged. 

Summary. -Ninety -four -pages  are  transcribed.  Twenty 
pages  acknowledged  as  transcriptions.  Leaving  seventy- 
Jour  unacknowledged.  Twenty -six  pages  are  transcrib- 
ed from  Collins. 

Now  if  Mr.  English,  when  he  sa^d  that  all  that  he  had 
directly  borrowed  from  others  amounted  to  '  forty-two 
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pages,'  meant  all  that  he  had  copied,  with  credit  given 
or  without,  there  is  a  difference  oiffty-tivo  pages  in  our 
results.  If  he  meant  that  the  *  forty-two  pages'  is  the 
amount  of  what  he  had  copied,  without  credit,  we  still 
unfortunately  differ  by  thirty-two  pages.  The  number 
of  pages  copied  from  Collins,  which  is  stated  by  Mr. 
English  at  seventeen,  amounts  in  my  calculation  to 
twenty-six — more  than  half  as  much  again. 

Now  I  confess  the  justice  of  Mr.  English's  remark, 
that  "  the  business  is  not  to  quarrel  with  him,  about  the 
arsenal  from  whence  some  of  his  weapons  are  taken,  but 
to  parry  their  blows,  and  take  heed  to  their  direction  : 
and  besides,  I  doubt  after  all  that  a  wound's  being  given 
with  a  borrowed  weapon,  is  a  circumstance  that  will  not 
have  the  least  influence  on  the  consequences."  But  it 
will  be  remembered,  that  if  there  is  any  quarrel  here,  it 
is  of  Mr.  English's  own  provocation.  He  would  needs 
tell  us  in  his  preface  something  about  the  sources  from 
whence  his  arguments  were  derived.  This  was  directly 
to  invite  inquiry  into  the  subject ;  unless  he  trusted  so 
much  to  the  good  nature  of  his  readers,  as  to  suppose 
they  would  receive  the  matter  just  as  he  stated  it.  More- 
over, to  adopt  Mr.  English's  exceptionable  simile,  if  an 
opponent  presents  himself  in  the  guise  of  an  honourable 
warrior,  and  tells  us  that  besides  his  own  weapons,  he 
has  borrowed  a  considerable  number  from  his  honour- 
able ally,  and  a  few  more  from  others,  who  he  thinks 
should  be  better  known,  and  under  these  pretences 
pours  down  upon  us  a  shower  of  poisoned  darts,  stolen 
from  a  savage  enemy,  whom  he  had  just  conquered,  I 
apprehend  we  should  complain,  and  that  loudly,  of  broken 
faith  and  dishonourable  war.  Mr.  English  tells  us  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  arguments  are  from  Jews, 
and  a  few  more  from  other  sources,  and  then  imme- 
diately proceeds  to  transcribing  the  pages  of  an  infidel 
writer,  though  he  had  just  settled  the  controversy  with 
the  Deists  to  his  satisfaction  \  He  would  escape  a  little 
from  the  equivocal  appearance  of  this  by  saying,  that 
Collins'  system  was  essentially  Jewish,  and  therefore  that 
his  objections  deserved   a  place   in  the  Jewish  contro- 
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versy  ;  though  he  had  just  asserted,  what  he  afterwards 
repeats,  that  the  system  of  Collins  and  his  own,  that  is 
the  Jewish,  were  totally  different. 

But  every  book,  at  least  every  one  written  by  a  scholar, 
and  assuming  the  marks  of  learning,  has  a  literary  char- 
acter.   When  we  see  a  man  writing  a  book,  we  suppose 
that  he  does  it  as  other  books  are  written,  unless  he  tells 
vis  to  the  contrary.     If  he  notes  in  the  margin,  when   he 
alludes  to  a  writer,  and  when  he  quotes  him,  if  he  gives 
scrupulous  reference  to  volume,  chapter,  and  page,  it  is 
not  understood  that,  besides  all  the  obligations  he  ac- 
knowledges, more  than  a  third  of  his  work  is  silently 
copied  from  other  authors.     If  he  begins  his  preface 
by  two   pages  of  acknowledged   quotation     from  Dr. 
Price,  it  is  not  understood  that  the  two  next  pages,  which 
stand  without  acknowledgment,  are  secretly  transcribed 
from  Collins.     If  he  marks  one  paragraph  in  a  chapter, 
with  inverted  commas,  and  inserts  <  says  Dr.  Priestley'* 
in  the  beginning,  it  is   not   understood  that   the  whole 
chapter  is  nevertheless  copied  from  Dr.  Priestley.     If  it 
be  said  in  one  place  "  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  is 
taken  from  Isaac  and  Levi,"  it  is  not  understood  that  in 
other  places,  where  no  such  notice   is   given,  parts  of 
chapters,  and  a  whole  chapter,  are  secretly  imbibed  from 
the  same  Isaac.     If  the  author  of  a  book  of  two  hundred 
pages  professes  to  treat  principally  of  the  Jewish  con- 
troversy, and  to  derive  a  {  very  considerable  proportion  of 
his  arguments'  from  Jewish  tracts  in  Chaldee,  and  '  some 
few'  from  other  works,  it  is  not  understood  that  seven- 
teen only  of  the   pages  are  derived  from  the  Chaldee, 
and  eleven  more  only  from  other  Jewish  writings  ;  nor 
is  it  upon  any  occasion  understood,  that  a  very  consider- 

*  I  had  overlooked  a  passage  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Cary,  till 
after  the  following  work  was  written,  in  which  Mr.  English  says, 
"  To  a  tract  of  Dr.  Priestley  I  am  indebted  for  a  part  of  the  ar- 
guments in  chapter  xi.  relative  to  the  intended  perpetuity  of  the 
Mosaick  law."  I  assure  the  reader  that,  as  far  as  my  discern- 
ment goes,  Mr.  English  is  indebted  to  this  tract  not  only  for  a 
part  of  his  arguments  upon  this,  subject,  but  for  the  ivhote,  and 
also  for  the  words,  in  which  they  are  expressed  :  though  he  give? 
credit  only  for  one  poor  paragraph. 
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able  proportion  means  twenty-nine  pages,  while  some 
few  means  fifty-four.  Finally,  if  an  author  says  he  ap- 
proaches the  Jewish  controversy,  after  having  settled  the 
deistical  controversy  to  his  satisfaction  as  a  Christian,  it 
is  not  understood  that  he  is  to  transcribe  into  his  work 
twenty-nine  pages  from  deistical  writers,  and  twenty-six 
of  them  from  a  writer  whose  system  he  avers  to  be 
totally  different  from  the  Jewish ;  and  this  without  a  syl- 
lable of  explanation.     But  Mr.  English  does  all  this. 

In  explaining  the  nature  of  his  transcription  from 
Collins,  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Cary,  particularly  in  inti- 
mating that  the  resemblance  of  himself  to  Collins  was 
no  greater  than  that  of  each  to  Locke,  Mr.  English  could 
hardly  be  unconscious  that  he  was  leaving  an  erroneous 
impression  on  the  reader's  mind.  It  is  true  that  Locke 
and  a  thousand  other  writers  make  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  the  fundamental  question  in  Christianity,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  Mr.  English,  instead  of  confining  him- 
self to  this,  has  copied  verbatim  twenty-six  pages  from 
Collins,  without  acknowledgment ;  a  thing  which  no  wri- 
ter ever  did  before,  and  I  venture  to  predict  none  will 
ever  do  again. 

Mr.  English  also  I  conceive  misleads  the  reader  in  the 
view  he  gives  of  Collins*  system,  in  the  appendix  to  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Cary.  He  there  makes  a  sketch  of  the 
system  contained  in  Collins'  second  work,  the  "  Scheme 
of  Literal  Prophecy  considered,"  whereas  it  was  from 
Collins'  first  work,  "  A  Discourse  of  the  Grounds  and 
Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  that  Mr.  English 
principally  copied.  Now  that  he  should  take  a  rep- 
resentation of  Collins'  system  from  a  different  work 
from  that  he  copied,  would  in  any  case  be  suspicious. 
It  is  still  more  so  when  we  add,  that  the  two  books  of 
Collins  actually  hold  forth  two  different  systems ;  the 
former,  that  a  Messiah  was  predicted  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  latter,  that  none  was  predicted.  I  do  not  wish 
to  say  that  Collins  believed  the  former,  but  I  maintain 
that  in  his  first  work  he  argued  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  it. 

Finally,  Mr.  English  says,  "  so  far  Mr.  Locke,  as  well 
as  myself,  agree  with  Collins,  but  beginning  at  the  third 
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chapter,  we  part,  and  pursue  roads  diametrically  opposite 
to  each  other."  It  may  be  so,  but  a  most  admirable  sym- 
pathy of  opinion  and  feeling  exists  between  these  '  dia- 
metrically opposite'  travellers  ;  since  beginning  again  at 
the  fourth  chapter,  and  throughout  the  first  half  of  that, 
and  the  whole  of  the  fifth  and  sixth,  they  keep  the  jour- 
nal of  their  travels,  in  the  very  same  words  !  The  part 
of  Mr.  English's  journal  which  coincides  thus  curiously 
with  Collins,  though  it  amounts  to  but  twenty-six  of  Mr. 
English's  pages,  fills  up  fifty-two  of  Collins'  octavo 
pages.  And  yet  though  Mr.  English,  if  he  happened  to 
make  but  a  single  ebservation  in  common  with  some  of 
the  old  travellers,  would  fill  his  margin  with  such  fine 
sounding  names  as  Hierocles,  Tertullian,  or  Lactantius, 
and  often  with  a  specification  of  treatise,  book,  chapter, 
and  section,  does  not  find  a  little  corner  for  the  initials  of 
Anthony  Collins. 

I  would  give  here  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish controversy,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  in 
order  to  correct  what  I  conceive  the  mistakes  of  Mr. 
English's  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  Jews.  But  I 
will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  reader  with  an  incidental 
subject.  It  is  true  the  Jews  have,  in  former  times,  been 
cruelly  persecuted,  as  I  have  found  occasion  to  express 
my  regret  in  the  course  of  this  essay  ;  but  not  more,  as 
I  think,  than  all  other  hereticks,  dissenters,  and  infidels. 
The  truth  is,  that  comfort,  property,  or  life,  are  the  pre- 
mium which  men  have  been  obliged  in  all  ages  to  pay 
for  differing  from  the  majority.  Nothing  has  been  re- 
quired of  the  Jews,  which  has  not  been  of  other  sects. 
Certainly  the  Jews  set  the  example  of  persecution  to  the 
Christians;  and  though  Mr.English  requests  the  reader  to 
consider  "  that  the  Christian  system  is  built  upon  the  pros- 
trate necks  of  the  whole  Hebrew  nation ;  it  is  a  tree  which 
flourished  in  a  soil,  watered  by  their  tears,  its  leaves  grew 
green  in  an  atmosphere  filled  with  their  cries  and  groans, 
and  its  roots  have  been  moistened  and  fattened  with  their 
blood,"  yet  I  would  suggest  that  this  is  not  near  so  correct 
as  it  is  flowery,  and  that  Pilate's  hall  and  mount  Calvary- 
have  a  different  tale  to  tell.     The  Jews  have,  therefore, 
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hardly  so  much  right  to  complain  of  being  brought  to 
prison  and  the  stake,  as  the  hereticks  and  dissenters  of 
all  names  and  periods. 

It  has  no  doubt  been  one  part  of  the  persecution  the 
Jews  have  suffered,  to  be  restrained  in  the  right  of  openly 
professing  and  publishing  their  opinions,  and  defending 
their  cause.  But  here  too  they  have  experienced  the 
universal  treatment.  Where  are  the  volumes  of  the  ancient 
hereticks,  of  Marcion,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  criiick, 
of  Arius,  who  was  a  keen  disputant  ?  Where  are  the  six 
thousand  volumes  of  Origen  ?  Does  not  Mr.  English 
know  that  a  legal  or  conventional  suppression  always 
takes  place  of  unpopular  books  ?  If  they  be  not  prohib- 
ited or  destroyed  by  the  power  of  the  stat?,  they  will  be 
shut  out  of  circulation  by  general  consent.  Few  carry 
the  love  of  truth  to  such  extravagance  as  to  seek  it  in 
the  dangerous  regions  of  innovation,  dissent,  and  heresy. 

Mr.  English  tells  us,  that  his  Jewish  arguments 
are,  "  in  many  instances,  the  reasonings  of  learned, 
ancient,  and  venerable  men,  who  in  times  when  the  in- 
quisition was  in  vigour,  suffered  under  the  most  bloody 
oppression,  and  whose  writings  were  cautiously  preserved 
and  secretly  handed  down  to  the  seventeenth  century  in 
manuscript,  as  the  printing  of  them  would  assuredly 
have  brought  all  concerned  to  the  stake."  The  Jewish 
books  to  which  Mr.  English  is  indebted  are,  as  I  think, 
only  these  :  R.  Isaac's  Bulwark  of  Faith,  (commonly 
quoted  by  the  Hebrew  title,  Chissuk  Emuna,)  Orobio's 
Conference  with  Limborch,  and  Levi's  Letters  to  Priest- 
ley. The  first  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  consideiing  the  state  of  Jewish  lite- 
rature, probably  would  not,  under  the  most  complete 
toleration,  have  been  printed  long  before  it  was,  which 
was  by  Hackspan  in  1 644.  It  was  again  published  by 
Wagenseil,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  without  a  word 
of  refutation  or  reply,  in  1681.  When  we  consider  that 
it  was  so  early  translated  and  published,  by  professors  in 
Christian  universities,  we  may  think  that  Mr.  English's 
complaints  are  exaggerated.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
ki  rare  and  curious  Chaldee  and  Latin  tract"  from  which 
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Mr.  English  has  derived  any  thing.  The  publication  of 
the  conference  of  Orobio  and  Limborch  in  Latin  by  the 
latter,  also  a  Christian  professor,  in  the  year  1687,  cer- 
tainly savours  not  of  intolerance  and  suppression.  While 
the  correspondence  of  Levi  and  Priestley,  in  English, 
passed  in  open  day,  within  the  last  generation,  and  no 
objection  was  taken,  that  I  know,  to  the  boldness  of  Levi, 
which  was  exemplary,  or  his  coarseness,  which  was  ex- 
treme. Deriving  his  Jewish  arguments  from  these 
sources,  I  cannot  but  wish  Mr.  English  had  said  less  of 
the  compulsory  silence  imposed  upon  the  Jews,  and  the 
suppression  of  their  works. 

Mr.  English  leaves,  I  think,  upon  his  reader's  mind 
the  impression,  that  he  had  discovered  some  Jewish  ar- 
guments, which  had  hitherto  been  entirely  or  almost  un- 
known. Now  I  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  there  is  not  in  all  Mr.  English's  work  a  sihgle  argu- 
ment against  Christianity,  which  has  not  repeatedly  been 
stated.  I  will  not  say  that  he  has  not  adduced  a  single 
illustration  that  is  original  ;  perhaps  the  comparison  of 
the  primitive  Christians  to  the  Shakers  is  so.  But  that 
a  single  argument  can  be  found  in  his  work  which  has 
not  been  before  urged,  I  am  sure.  Moreover,  the  sug- 
gestion that  this  work  contains  Jewish  arguments  in  dis- 
tinction from  Deistical,  is  equally  unfounded.  Except- 
ing single  illustrations  and  examples,  there  is  not  an  ar- 
gument in  it,  that  may  not  be  found  in  Deistical  writers; 
and  this  I  say,  after  a  perusal  of  the  most  considerable 
of  them  to  ascertain  this  point. 

It  may  excite  surprise  in  some,  that  Mr.  E.  should 
have  found  it  to  his  purpose,  to  take  so  much  from  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  that  he  should  venture  to  in- 
sinuate that  the  doctor  came  to  a  conclusion,  not  essentially 
different  from  his  own.*  In  reply  to  this  last  insinuation, 
there  are  few  to  whom  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that  Dr. Priest- 
ley lived  and  died  a  sincere  believer  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  gospel,  as  he  understood  it  to  be  taught  in  the  New 
Testament.  He  thought  that  many  of  the  propher 
cies  applied  by  Christians  to  the  Messiah,  referred  to  a 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Cary,  p.  90 
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temporal  prince,  of  the  house  of  David,  and  from  a  tract 
where  he  asserts  this,  Mr.  E.  copied  his  third  chapter  : 
— copied  not  only  without  acknowledging  the  debt,  at 
the  time  ;  but  also  without  acknowledging  it  in  the  par- 
tial settlement  he  makes  with  his  creditors,  in  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Cary. 

Dr.  Priestley  firmly  believed  that  other  prophecies 
foretold  a  suffering  Messiah,  and  that  these  were  fulfil- 
led in  Jesus  Christ.  Among  these  prophecies,  and  in 
the  very  tract  from  which  Mr.  E.  takes  his  third  chap- 
ter, he  names  Is.  lii.  and  liii.— — though  Mr.  E.  indulges 
himself  in  quoting  him  for  the  Jewish  interpretation  of 
that  prophecy,  without  any  mention  of  this  fact. — In  his 
tract  on  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Jewish  ritual  on 
Jews,  Dr.  Priestley  affords  Mr.  E.  another  chapter. — 
With  respect  to  this  last  point  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
said,  in  the  course  of  this  essay,  I  would  add  a  quotation 
from  a  writer,  very  high  in  Mr.  E's.  esteem.  "A  word 
of  that  anonymous  writer,  whose  arrogant  work  '  upon  - 
the  design  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples'*  has  lately  been 
edited  by  Lessing.  He  pretends  that  Jesus,  by  no  means 
intended  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaick  law,  nor  taught  the 
cessation  of  the  ritual,  in  which  he  mistakes  marvellously. 
For  if,  as  this  writer  supposes  and  clamorously  asserts, 
Jesus  professed  to  be  the  Messiah  ;  he  must  necessarily 
have  proceeded  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaick  law,  in 
virtue  of  this  new  authority,  a  point  so  clearly  conceded 
by  the  Jews  and  Rabbins,  that  one  cannot  sufficiently 
wonder  that  a  learned  man  should  be  so  ignorant  of  it, 
as  to  dare  to  maintain  that  Jesus,  in  assuming  the  char- 
acter and  authority  of  the  Messiah,  did  not  therefore 
wish  to  abrogate  the  Mosaick  law"* 

I  would  add  a  few  words  with  respect  to  this 
essay.  In  perusing  Mr.  English's  work  I  have  suf- 
fered so  much  inconvenience  from  his  deficiency  in 
stating  authorities,  that  I  have  perhaps  gone  to  the 
extreme  of  minuteness,  in  giving  mine. — I  have  never, 

*  "  Von  dem  Zweck  Jesu  und  seiner  Junger."  See  page  458  of 
this  work. 

*  Semmbi  Paraph,  epistola  ad  Galat.  p.  lflv 
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as  I  believe,  given  a  reference  to  the  originals,  without 
having  consulted  them,  and  where  I  am  indebted  to  oth- 
er writers  for  references  to  the  fathers,  I  have  not  thought 
myself  at  liberty  to  claim  them,  as  the  fruits  of  my  own 
reading. — The  quotations  from  Josephus  and  Basnage 
are  generally  made  from  the  translations  of  Whiston  and 
Taylor.  But  having  my  self  turned  to  the  originals,wherev- 
er  there  was  any  doubt,  I  have  given  the  references 
according  to  the  Greek  of  Josephus,  and  the  French  of 
Basnage,  to  aid  the  reader  in  doing  the  same. 

It  will  be  thought  injudicious  by  many,  to  have  recal- 
led the  publick  attention  to  a  work,  which  was  received 
at  first  with  little  sensation  by  the  community  in  general, 
and  which  is  now  quite  forgotten.  But  I  do  by  no  means 
expect  that  these  pages  are  to  attract  general  public  no- 
tice :  that  they  will  be  seen  by  any,  besides  a  few  inquir- 
ers, or  long  remembered  beyond  the  circle  of  personal 
friendship.  It  has  not  been  my  object  to  prolong  by  con- 
troversy, the  indecision  of  those  who  have  not  leisure  to 
inquire,  but  to  furnish  a  few  materials  to  those  who  have. 
There  is  a  mixture  of  styles  in  this  work,  of  the  popular 
and  the  learned,  into  which  I  was  unconsciously  led,  by 
attempting  to  adapt  it  to  the  state  of  publick  information, 
but  which,  upon  revision,  appears  to  myself,  and  doubt- 
less will  to  my  readers,  sufficiently  unnatural.  But  I 
wished  to  make  the  discussion  not  absolutely  below  the 
notice  of  scholars,  and  yet  not  unintelligible  to  others.  I 
have  therefore  also  thrown  into  the  notes  as  much  as 
I  could,  which  was  not  likely  to  be  generally  read. — Final- 
ly, I  can  hardly  be  thought  to  iiave  prepared  these  pages, 
with  a  view  to  my  own  reputation.  I  see  such  defects  in 
them,  as  should  preclude  the  idea,  and  those  who  are 
less  partial  will  see  more.  I  have  prepared  them  under 
some  disadvantages,  which  I  state,  not  so  much  as  an 
apology,  as  a  cause  of  their  defects.  I  commenced  them 
October,  1813,  about  a  fortnight  after  I  began  to  preach, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Christian  ministry.  They  have 
accordingly  been  mostly  written,  while  my  hands  were 
filled  with  other  duties,  and  my  heart  with  other  cares-. 

August^  1814. 
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A  little  difficulty  has  arisen  in  this  sub- 
ject, with  respect  to  the  comparative  value  of 
evidence  from  prophecy  fulfilled,  and  evidence 
from  miraculous  works.  It  may  therefore  be 
proper  to  state  the  precise  question  in  contro- 
versy, and  the  different  topicks  of  argument, 
which  may  be  employed.  The  main  question 
is,  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  :  Was  Jesus 
Christ  the  person  foretold  by  the  prophets,  as 
the  Messiah  of  the  Jews?  One  method,  and 
a  very  obvious  one,  of  examining  his  claims 
to  this  character,  is  to  compare  his  person, 
life,  actions,  and  doctrine  with  the  sup- 
posed predictions  of  them.  But  if  it  also  ap- 
pear that  this  Jesus  wrought  such  works,  as 
evinced  that  he  enjoyed  the  supernatural  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  of  God,  this  certain- 
ly is  a  fact  of  great  importance.  For  we  can- 
not say  that  in  estimating  the  validity  of  our 
Lord's  claims  to  the  character  of  Messiah,  it  is 
of  no  consequence  whether,  while  he  advanc- 
ed those  claims,  he  wrought  such  works 
as  proved  his  intimacy  with  the  God  of  truth. 
While  he  professed  himself  the  Messiah. 
1 


is  it  indifferent  whether  lie  was  showing  hiui= 
self  to  be  a  being  beyond  delusion  and  above 
imposture  ? — Let  us  make  the  case  our  own. 
Suppose  that  we  were  witnesses  of  the  mirac- 
ulous   works  of  a  personage  of  pretensions 
like  our  Lord's,  should  we  think  it  necessary 
or  reasonable  to  resort  to  long  courses  of  argu- 
ment, or  indeed  to  any  process  of  the  under- 
standing, except  what  was  requisite  to  estab- 
lish the  matter  of  fact  of  the  miracles  ?  Should 
we,  while  he  was  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  and  raising  the  dead  from  their  graves, 
Feel  it  necessary  to  be  decyphering  prophe- 
cies,  and  weighing  their  difficulties  ?     Now 
we  may  transfer  this  case  to  that  of  Christian- 
ity.    The  miracles  of  our  Lord  are  either  true 
or  false.     The  infidel,  if  he  maintain  the  lat- 
ter, must  prove  it ;  and  if  the  former  can  be 
made  to  appear,  then  they  are  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  most  direct  and  convincing  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  him,  who  wrought  them, 
that  can  be  devised  ;  and  it  is  only  a  waste  of 
zeal  to  pursue  the  inquiry  into  the  evidence  of 
the  christian  religion,  without  taking  them  in- 
to the  account.     But  to  do  the  argument  jus- 
tice, let  us  take  the  opposite  statement,  as  it 
is  forcibly  made  by  Mr.  English.    "  Suppose 
that  the    prophecies,  which  foretel,  or  des- 
cribe a  Messiah,  had  affirmed,  that  he  should 
be  born  at  Athens,  and   should  be  learned  in 
all  the  philosophy  of  Greece.     A  man  born 
at  Bethlehem  in  Judea,  and  entirely  ignorant 
of  Grecian  philosophy  and  letters,  arises  and 


proclaims  himself  the  promised  Messiah.  But 
lie  not  only  calls  himself  this  Messiah  foretold 
by  the  prophets,  he  performs  miracles  to  prove 
the  truth  *of  what  he  teaches.  Now  accord- 
ing to  our  '  irrefragable  argument'  his  mira- 
cles prove  his  doctrine  true.  And  what  is  the 
doctrine  taught?  Why  unquestionably  this, 
that  the  prophet  had  foretold  a  Messiah,  that 
this  Messiah  should  be  born  at  Athens,  &c„ 
and  that  this  projrtiecy  is  true.  But  his  mir- 
acles prove  too  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  viz. 
that  he  who  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  &c.  is 
the  Messiah  promised  !  That  is,  the  miracles 
prove  the  prophecy  to  be  false,  which  is  af- 
firmed to  be  true  !??*  Now  this,  however 
plausible,  is  clearly  only  the  supposition  of  an 
impossible  case.  As  prophecy  and  miracle 
are  equally  divine  works,  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  contradict  each  other.  They  are 
equally  the  works  of  the  God  of  truth,  and 
whatever  contradiction  there  appear  to  be  be- 
tween them,  must  be  but  apparent.  If  a  per- 
son of  whatever  pretensions  professes  to  work 
miracles  in  support  of  those  pretensions,  in 
which  nevertheless  he  is  contradicted  by  ex- 
press prophecy — one  of  three  things  is  certain, 
that  the  prophecy  is  a  forged  one,  or  that  we 
have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  it,  or  that  the 
miracles  are  not  real.  To  reply  however  to 
the  case,  which  is  put  by  Mr.  English,  suppose 
that  one  of  the  prophecies  which  foretel  or 
describe  the  Messiah,  had  affirmed  that  he 
should   be  born   at  Athens,   and   should  be 

•  English's  Letter  to  Mr,  Caiy,  p,  45,  46,  . 


learned  in  all  the  philosophy  of  Greece  ;  and 
that  another  prophecy  should  affirm  that  he 
should  he  horn  in  Judea,  and  be  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  Grecian  philosophy.  Now  if  a  per- 
son appeared,  who  was  born  in  Athens,  and 
claimed  the  character  of  Messiah,  he  would  be 
proved  an  impostor  by  the  second  prophecy. 
And  if  he  were  born  in  Judea,  and  claimed  this 
character,  he  would  be  proved  an  impostor  by 
the  first;  and,  in  whatever  event,  the  words  of 
scripture  would  be  entangled  in  inextricable 
contradiction.  Now  can  any  thing  be  argued 
from  this  supposition  against  the  validity  and 
value  of  prophetical  testimony?  Is  any  reply 
to  be  made  to  the  supposition  but  this,  that  it 
is  the  supposition  of  an  impossible  case,  and 
that  it  never  can  be  that  two  prophecies,  both 
inspired  by  God,  should  speak  a  language 
mutually  contradictory.  And  it  is  precisely 
this  remark  which  must  be  applied  to  Mr. 
English's  supposition.  Prophecy  and  mira- 
cles are  each  and  equally  the  works  of  God. 
To  suppose  a  case,  in  which  as  sources  of  ev- 
idence they  contradict  each  other,  is  to  sup- 
pose an  impossibility.  The  correctness  of 
this  reasoning  is  tacitly  acknowledged  by 
those  writers,  who  have  attempted  to  destroy 
the  historical  credit  of  the  christian  miracles,  and 
among  others  therefore,  by  Mr.  English  him- 
self. It  is  obviously  unphilosophical,  allow- 
ing them  to  be  real,  to  leave  them  out  in  the 
estimate  of  the  truth  of  any  pretension  made 
by  their  author :  because  in  no  case  whatever* 


even  imaginary,  can  it  be  of  no  consequence- 
to  the  truth  and  justice  of  a  claim,  that  it  is 
sanctioned  and  enforced  by  works,  which  de- 
note the  immediate  intercourse  and  counte- 
nance of  the  Supreme.  On  the  contrary,  no 
evidence  can  be  devised  more  satisfactory, 
than  the  evidence,  which  such  works  afford  to 
the  veracity  of  their  author.  The  idea  of  de- 
nying their  value,  on  the  ^ground  which  Mr. 
English  assumes,  appears  to  have  been  a 
wantonness  of  Collins,  of  whose  paradoxes  it 
was  not  the  least  ingenious,  that  allowing  the 
christian  miracles  to  be  real,  they  could  not 
prove  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

But  Mr.  English  has  strengthened  the  de~ 
mand  he  makes,  that  the  evidence  of  prophe- 
cy be  alone  adduced,  by  attesting  that  most 
ingenious  and  judicious  theologian,  Dr. 
Sykes.  In  his  first  work  he  says,  "  he,  [Mr. 
English,]  fears  that  he  shall  see  an  answer 
precisely  resembling  the  many  others,  that  he 
has  seen  upon  the  subject :  except  two,  those  of 
Sykes  and  Jeffreys,  who  acknowledge  that 
miracles  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
of  the  Messialiship,  which  can  be  decided  by 
the  Old  Testament  only,  all  that  he  has  met 
with  evade  this  question,  and  slide  over  to  the 
ground  of  miracles/'*  This  is  repeated  in  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Cary,f  with  the  mention  that  the 
author's  anticipations  have  come  to  pass.  If 
the  preceding  reasonings  are  correct;  it  would 


*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  173, 
t  Letter  to  Mr.  Cary,  p.  19, 


be  of  small  consequence  that  Dr.  Sykes  and 
Jeffreys  had  advanced  the  sentiment  thus 
attributed  to  them — it  would  only  show  them 
not  beyond  error.  But  the  error  here  is  en- 
tirely on  the  part  of  Mr.  English,  and  as  the  sup- 
posed authority  of  Dr.  Sykes  appears  to  have 
confirmed  him  in  his  unphilosophical  views  of 
miraculous  evidence,  I  particularly  point  it 
out.  Dr.  Sykes,  jn  his  Essay  on  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  the  work  to  which 
Mr.  English  alludes,  says,  that  "  the  Chris- 
tian religion — being  manifestly  founded  upon 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  there 
cannot  be  a  more  natural  method  than  to  com- 
pare what  was  foretold  with  the  consequences 
and  following  events,  and  then  to  consider  the 
arguments,  which  Christ  himself  and  his  imme- 
diate disciples  urged  in  proof  of  their  asser- 
tions.^* He  then  proceeds  to  contradict  the 
opinion  of  those,  who  think  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity established  merely  by  proving  the 
truth  of  the  accounts  of  the  miracles  and 
the  resurrection,  and  says,  much  in  the  language 
of  Collins,  whoni  he  is  answering,  and  which 
Mr.English  has  adopted,  that  "supposing  mira- 
cles to  be  true,  yet  no  miracles  can  prove  that 
which  is  false  in  itself,  to  be  true  ;  and  if  there- 
ore  the  Messiah  be  not  foretold  in  the  Old 
Testament,  no  miracles  can  prove  Jesus  to  be 
the  Messiah  foretold,  &c."  Now  though  the 
Dp*  here  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  contra- 
diction in  terms,  which  exists  in  the  propo- 

■i  Essay  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  1. 


sition  that  a  miracle  can  be  wrought  to  testify 
to  a  falsehood,  yet  his  sentiment  is  one  that  I 
am  far  from  disputing,  viz.  that  miraculous 
testimony  cannot  prove  that  Jesus  was  the 
predicted  Messiah,  if  no  Messiah  was  pre- 
dicted. This  however,  as  we  shall  presently 
more  distinctly  see,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  maintaining  that  the  miracles  "  have  noth- 
ing to  do"  with  the  Messiahship,  and  that  this 
can  be  proved  only  from  the  Old  Testament, 
For  the  truth  is,  that  the  suppositions  made 
by  Dr.  Sykes  and  Mr.  English  are  different 
in  their  nature.  Dr.  Sykes  says,  that  miracles 
could  not  prove  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah  fore- 
told in  the  Old  Testament,  if  none  were  fore- 
told ;  but  Mr.  English  says,  that  they  could 
not  prove  him  to  be  the  foretold  Messiah,  if  he 
were,  that  is,  if  he  appeared  to  us  to  be,  a  differ- 
ent personage  from  the  one  foretold.  The  dif- 
ference, and  it  is  highly  important,  is,  that  in 
Dr.  Sykes'  case,  it  is  hardly  possible  we  should 
mistake  in  the  fact,  whether  a  Messiah  were 
foretold  or  not ;  bat  in  Mr.  English's  case  it 
is  not  only  possible,  but  very  conformable  to 
experience,  that  we  should  mistake  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  particular  character.  Agree- 
ably to  this  Dr.  Sykes  proceeds  in  his  work, 
not  to  show  directly,  as  might  be  supposed 
from  Mr.  English's  intimations,  that  the 
prophecies  of  the  Messiah  were  fulfilled,  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  but  first  that  there  were  pre- 
dictions of  a  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  second;  that  Jesus  applied  them  to  him- 
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self,  pretending  that  they  were  fulfilled  in 
himself,  and  third,  that  this  pretension  was 
just.  Now  when  he  comes  to  this  third  point, 
and  inquires  "  how  Jesus  proved  himself  to 
be  the  Christ,  or  the  Messiah,  or  the  Son  of 
man,"  the  reader  will  be  surprised  no  doubt  to 
find,  in  variance  with  Mr.  English's  emphatic 
and  repeated  assertion,  that  Dr.  Sykes  appeals 
directly  and  solely  to  the  miracles  of  the  Sav- 
iour. And  after  many  remarks  to  which  I 
earnestly  refer  the  reader, *  he  adds,  "But  then 
I  have  shown  at  large,  that  a  Messiah  was 
foretold  in  the  Old  Testament.  Miracles  ivill 
therefore  frore  the  claim  of  him  who  does 
them  to  that  title,  if  he  pretends  to  it,  or  else 
we  must  lay  aside  all  notions  of  the  being  of 
God  as  a  Governor  and  Director  of  this  world. 
And  consequently  since  Jesus  worked  miracles, 
and  assumed  to  himself  the  title  of  the  Mes- 
siah, his  claim  was  just  and  indisputable. ??f  ^ 
will  thus  be  seen,that  though  the  evidence  of  mir- 
acles is  applied  by  him  to  the  proof  of  Christiani- 
ty in  a  manner  different  from  that  of  some  others, 
from  whom  Dr.  Sykes  expresses  his  dissent, 
yet  that  this  is  ultimately  the  sole  evidence  on 
which  he  relies,  and  the  medium  through 
which  he  makes  the  evidence  of  prophecy  bear 
upon  Christianity.  So  too  Mr.  English  has 
hastily  adduced  the  authority  of  Jeffreys,  as 
patronising  his  opinion,  that  miracles  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  question.    Jeffreys  ob- 

*  Essay  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  12G— lo4« 
2d  edition. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  134 
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serves  indeed  in  his  introductory  chapter,  t& 
which  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  English  limited 
his1  notice,  "  that  he  soon  submitted  to  the 
clear  evidence  produced  by  Collins,  that  mir- 
acles are  not  of  themselves  a  sufficient  proof 
of  Christianity."*  Eyen  this  I  apprehend  is 
not  enough  to  authorise  the  loose  and  declama- 
tory assertion,  that  this  author  also  allowed  that 
miracles  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question; 
but  had  Mr.  English  continued  his  perusal  a 
little  further,  he  would  have  met  with  this 
passage,  "  That  prophecies  could  be  no  oth- 
erwise direct  proofs  of  Christianity,  than 
as  they  were  miraculous,  and  so  discover- 
ed the  divine  interposition  iu  behalf  of 
the  gospel;"  and  a  little  farther  the  au- 
thor's opinion  is  yet  more  distinctly  expressed, 
"  What  the  apostles  preached  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  what,  upon  their  receiving,  they 
were  baptized,  and  admitted  into  the  Chris- 
tian church,  was  the  gospel ;  but  this  they  re- 
ceived on  the  evidence  of  miracles,  and  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  as  it  is  indeed  capable  of 
no  other  evidence,  and  such  a  faith  as  this 
engages  to  the  entire  practice  of  Christianity. — 
The  additional  evidence  of  prophecy,  which 
they  would  learn  afterwards  would,  if  any  at 
all,  be  very  slender,  compared  with  the  other 
of  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  upon 
which  they  had  before  received  the  gospel. 
These  were  the  proper  direct  proofs  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  are  always  proposed  as  such  by 

*  Jeffreys'  Review,  p.  §9, 
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the  apostles,  and  it  is  remarkable,  as  I  have 
shewn  throughout  the  Acts,  that  there  is  not 
one  direct  proof  for  Christianity  brought  from 
prophecies  by  the  apostles ;  so  that  indeed 
prophecies  were  not  made  use  of  as  the  first 
proof  to  the  Jews,  and  the  last  to  the  Gentiles, 
(as  Dr.  Sherlock  had  thought,)  but  were  never 
made  use  of  as  a  direct  proof  of  Christianity 
to  either  Jews  or  Gentiles. "* 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  Mr. 
English  should  have  viewed  in  so  differ- 
ent a  light  the  reasonings  of  these  au- 
thors on  so  important  a  branch  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  in  direct  reply  to  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal sources,  the  work  of  Collins. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  notwithstanding, 
whether  the  demand  to  have  the  inquiry  con- 
fined to  prophetical  testimony  is  not  just ;  al- 
though it  be  not  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Sykes  and 
Mr.  Jeffreys.  And  to  this  question  I  answer 
in  the  negative.  First,  because  it  is  a  sort  of 
intellectual  romance,  and  piece  of  rashness,  to 
confine  yourself  to  one  kind  ofevidence,  while 
a  second  is  accessible,  and  that  so  convincing 
and  so  irresistible  as  the  immediate  testimony  of 
God.  And  next  the  evidence  of  prophecy  is 
more  remote,  by  at  least  one  degree,  than 
that  of  miracles  ;  for  you  must  not  only  estab- 
lish the  historical  fact,  that  the  prophecy  was 
made  and  subsequently  fulfilled,  but  the  fo- 
rensick  fact,  that  your  interpretation  of  it  is 
correct.   This  last  process  is  of  course  invpiv-. 

*  Jeffreys'  Review,  p,  83 
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ed  in  the  difficulties  attendant  on  a  language 
imperfectly  known,  and  a  style  of  writing  im- 
perfectly understood.  And  these  difficulties 
are  so  great,  that  the  Jews  have  differed  among 
themselves  as  much  almost  as  they  have  from 
the  Christians,  in  expounding  the  prophecies 
of  the  Messiah,  as  will  hereafter  appear.  But 
if  a  miracle  is  pretended  to  be  wrought,  we 
either  see  it  or  receive  it  on  historical  evidence. 
If  it  is  addressed  directly  to  us,  we  have  only 
to  ask  our  senses  whether  it  be  real.  If  we 
receive  it  upon  historical  evidence,  we  have 
only  to  examine  the  evidence,  and  see  if  it  be 
satisfactory.  The  process  in  either  case  has 
but  one  step  ;  having  settled  the  reality  of  the 
miracle,  we  settle  the  interference  of  the 
hand  of  God ;  and  the  certainty  of  the 
veracity  of  the  worker.  If  it  be  said,  with 
Hume,  that  a  miracle  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
been  wrought,  it  can  be  answered,  that  it  can 
be  proved  as  much  as  that  a  prophecy  should 
have  been  made  and  fulfilled.  For  that  a 
blind  man  should  be  restored  to  sight,  by  a 
word,  is  in  itself  a  thing  no  more  incapable  of 
proof,  than  that  one  should  now  describe  per- 
sons and  events,  which  are  to  come  to  pass 
five  hundred  years  hence.  A  prophecy  is  in 
fact  a  miracle;*  it  is  a  supernatural  work  be- 

*  Jeffreys  remarks,  that  "  properly  speaking",  the  evidence  of 
Christ's  being-  the  [expected]  prophet  was  not  the  mere  agree- 
ment with  the  prophetic  characters,  (for  the  agreement  with 
those  characters,  which  are  not  miraculous,  was  no  evidence  at 
all,)  but  the  agreement  only  with  those  characters  which  were 
miraculous,  as  the  resurrection,    i.  e.  indeed  it  was  not  the  ac  • 
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yond  the  course  of  nature,  or  the  natural  pow- 
ers of  man. 

But  Mr.  English  says  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, "  suppose  the  prophecy  to  be  obscure, 
hyperbolical,  abounding  in  enigmas,  and  met- 
aphors, full  of  abruptness  and  incoherency, 
can  miracles  make  it  simple  and  plain  ?  Can 
miracles  free  it  from  enigmas,  its  abruptness, 
and  incoherency.  I  apprehend  not.  After 
the  most  stupendous  miracles,  it  must  still  re- 
tain its  original  character.  It  remains  what  it 
was  when  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  prophet."* 
But  neither  this  question  nor  this  answer  are 
pertinent.  The  simple  question  is  this,  will 
not  a  miraculous  work  afford  us  a  sanction  of 
the  interpretation,  which  its  worker  gives  of 
such  obscure  passages.  God  gave  the  proph- 
ecy by  his  servants,  God  works  miracles  by 
his  servants.  Are  not  the  interpretation  of  these 
miraculously-assisted  servants  better  than 
ours  ?  Whether  the  prophecy  be  clear  or  ob- 
scure, figurative  or  plain,  is  not  an  exposition 
of  it  given  by  one,  who  establishes  his  intima- 
cy with  God,  more  credible  than  the  exposi- 
tions of  fallible  men,  of  ourselves  ?  These  are 
questions  which  answer  themselves. 

But  it  is  urged  by  Mr.  English,  that  the 
Old  Testament  expressly  enjoined  upon  the 

complishment  of  the  prophecy  as  such,  but  the  miracle  which 
was  the  direct  evidence,"  8cc.  p.  83.  Though  this  be  not  strictly 
correct,  yet  practically  it  is  an  important  remark,  since  the  ful- 
filment of  prophecy  in  things  not  miraculous,  jnight  always  be 
exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  coincidence. 

i  Letter  to  Mr.  Cary,  p.  47. 
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Jews  to  judge  of  the  miracle  by  the  doctrine, 
and  to  give  no  heed  to  the  former,  if  there 
were  any  thing  false,  unlawful,  or  forbidden 
in  the  latter.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  im- 
ply a  contradiction  between  two  works  of  the 
same  almighty  Being,  an  inference  to  the  last 
degree  inadmissible  ;  and  to  say  that  the  Old 
Testament  declares  that  miracles  wrought  in 
support  of  idolatry  are  to  be  disregarded,  is 
to  say  that  the  Old  Testament  admits  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  miracles,  the  possibility  that 
God  should  lend  his  authority  to  a  falsehood. 
A  violent  presumption  therefore  must  arise  in 
the  mind  of  every  one  who  believes  with  Mr. 
English,  that  the  "  moral  precepts  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  unexceptionable,"  and  that  it 
teaches  "  theism,"*  or  the  existence  and  gov- 
ernment of  God,  against  such  an  interpretation 
of  any  part  of  it.  Mr.  English  however  quotes 
Deut.  xiii.  1,  2,  3,  in  the  following  manner, 
as  a  proof,  that  these  views  of  miraculous 
testimony  are  actually  exhibited  in  the  Old 
Testament,  u  If  there  arise  among  you  a 
prophet,  or  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  give  you 
a  sign  or  a  wonder,  (that  is,  a  miracle,)  and 
the  sign  or  wonder  come  to  pass  whereof  he 
spake  unto  thee,  saying,  let  us  go  after  other 
gods,  thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the  words 
of  that  prophet  or  dreamer  of  dreams,  for  the 
Lord  your  God  proveth  you,  to  know  whether 
ye  love   the  Lord   your  God  with  all  your 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Charming,  p.  26. 
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heart,  and  with  all  your  soul ;"  of  which  he 
soon  after  gives  this  paraphrase,  and  "  If  any 
man  arise  in  Israel  and  advise  or  teach  them 
to  worship  any  other  beside  Jehovah,  and  in 
proof  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission  promise  a 
sign  or  wonder,  and  in  fact  does  bring  to  pass 
the  sign  or  wonder  promised,  he  is  neverthe- 
less not  to  be  hearkened  to,  but  be  put  to 
death.  And  these  criterions  given  by  God  or 
Moses,  as  the  means  whereby  they  might 
know  a  true  prophet  from  a  false  one,  most 
exquisitely  prove  his  wisdom  and  foresight. 
For  if  he  had  not  expressly  excluded  miracles, 
or  signs  and  wonders  from  being  a  proof  of  the 
divinity  of  doctrines,  the  barriers  which  divid- 
ed his  religion  from  those  of  idolaters,  must 
have  been  broken  down,  since  as  we  have 
seen,  well  attested  miracles  (meaning  always 
by  miracles,  signs,  and  wonders  brought  about 
by  human  agency,)  are  related  to  have  been 
performed  in  proof  of  every  religion  under 
heaven.  Bat  veritable  prophecy  is  and  can 
be  a  proof  proper  only  to  a  true  revelation, 
because  none  can  know  what  is  to  come  but 
God  and  those  who  sent  him.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  Jewish  prophets  were  not  ac- 
knowledged as  such  but  on  account  of  their  fore- 
telling the  truth,  or  being  supposed  to  do  so."* 
The  confusion  of  expression  in  this  long  ex- 
tract, to  which  I  beg  the  reader's  attention,  is 
evidence  of  the  confusion  of  thought  in  the 
writer's  mind.  Mr.  English,  in  search  of 
proofs  that  miracles  are  an  incompetent  testi- 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  125- 
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mony,  unfortunately  adduces  a  text  in  which 
false  prophecy  is  said  to  be  incompetent ;  viz.  a 
sign  or  a  wonder  given  by  a  false  prophet, which 
comes  to  pass.  Now  it  is  plain  that  the  sign, 
which  is  given,  and  which  conies  to  pass,  is 
prophetical  testimony,  in  contradistinction  to 
miraculous.  A  circumstance  which  not  only 
makes  this  text  extremely  irrelevant  to  Mr. 
English's  argument,  but  directly  opposes  his 
fundamental  principle  of  the  absolute  sufficien- 
cy of  prophetical,  to  the  exclusion  of  miracu- 
lous testimony.  To  avoid  this  consequence 
he  has  interposed  the  words,  "  that  is  a  mira- 
cle," after  the  words  "  sign  or  wonder,"  a  re- 
sort which  though  sometimes  convenient,  has 
been  called  by  logicians,  begging  the  question. 
Moreover  his  point  was  to  prove,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Christians,  that  miraculous  testimony 
was  excluded  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  he 
finds  himself  reduced  to  the  making  of  a  dis- 
tinction between  true  and  false  prophecy;  a  dis- 
tinction highly  important  indeed,  but  no  ways 
connected  with  the  subject.  He  concludes  the 
paragraph  however  by  asserting,  that  veritable 
prophecy  is  the  proper  proof  of  revelation,  for 
that  none  can  know  what  is  to  come,  but  G*od 
and  his  servants  ;  a  principle  that  follows 
not  at  all  from  the  text,  which  sets  forth  that 
though  one  should  tell  what  is  to  come,  and 
the  event  should  be  accordingly,  he  must  not- 
withstanding be  rejected  if  he  taught  other 
gods.  At  any  rate,  if  any  real  evidence  be 
excluded  by  this  text,  it  is  clearly  that,  and 
that  only,  on  which  Mr.  English  rests,  proph- 
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ecy  fulfilled.  But  the  truth  is,  no  real  evi- 
dence is  excluded  by  this  text ;  the  Iraelites 
are  warned  in  it  against  the  arts  of  impostors. 
In  a  multitude  of  random  predictions,  which 
such  might  utter,-  some  must  be  verified  by  the 
event,  and  the  history  of  the  ancient  ages  gives 
examples  of  the  coincidence  of  such  predictions 
with  the  subsequent  state  of  things.  God 
forwarned  his  people  against  any  such  impos- 
ture, and  told  them  to  reject  all  enticements  to 
idolatry,  even  should  they  appear  to  have  this 
sanction.  It  is  manifestly  clear  that  no  real 
prophecy  could  have  been  uttered,  and  no  real 
miracle  could  have  been  wrought  by  an  impos- 
tor, and  that  interpretation  must  be  wrong,  which 
supposes  either.  But  why  this  laborious  dis- 
tinction ?  Be  it  prophecy  or  miracle.  That 
which  made  prophecy  an  evidence  makes  mir- 
acles so  too.  "  None  can  know  the  future," 
says  Mr.  English,  "  but  God  and  those  sent 
by  him."  80  none  can  control  nature  but  God 
and  his  servants ;  and  the  sole  thing,  which 
makes  prophecy  fulfilled  a  testimony  of  the 
prophet's  veracity  is,  that  it  is  a  miraculous 
work. 

If  it  be  said  too  by  Mr.  English,  that  all 
false  religions  have  had  their  alleged  miracles, 
I  reply,  that  they  have  had  their  alleged  proph- 
ecies too,  as  numerous  and  as  plausibly  attest- 
ed.* And  if  he  will  urge  that  veritable  proph- 

*  Mr.  English  will  prize  the  authority  of  Celsus, 
even  though  it  make  against  himself ;  n  hi  Kccru^syea 
otkzy,  y.or,in~,!p(w;  Txro  fla  ni'01>HT^I  km  nPO<I>HTlAEX. 


ecy  is  confined  to  true  religion  so  are  veritable 
miracles,  and  it  is  as  easy  to  discern  between 
true  and  false  miracles,  as  between  true  and 
false  prophecy. 

If  this  be  the  precept  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  what  is  the  practice — the  history?  Mr. 
English,  after  saying  that  Samuel  was  ac- 
knowledged as  a-  prophet,  not  because  he 
wrought  miracles,  but  foretold  the  future,  adds, 
"  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  from  Nathan  to  Malachi.f  Where 
this  information  was  derived,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  say,  as  of  the  most  of  them  there  is 
no  kind  of  biography  extant.  But  to  begin  with 
the  Jewish  economy  ;  how  was  the  mission  of 
Moses  confirmed  ?  By  miracles.  And  in  fact 
what  distinction  is  it  possible  to  draw  between 
a  prophecy  immediately  fulfilled,,  and  any  oth- 
er miracle  ?  Now  prcphecy  immediately  ful- 
filled is  the  only  kind,  which  could  be  offered 
as  testimony  to  the  prophet's  contemporaries  ; 
and  any  miracle  whatever  can  be  reduced  to 
the  case  of  prophecy  thus  fulfilled,     The  dis- 

txto  JV  aXXoi  yCeLTt%a%  kcci  ctv£p£<;  y,cc(  yvvatKts  sv&eco  <pawj 
TrpoeiTrov  ;  otu.  os  e|  ctovrm  ccvrav  wtesBvcav  Suvpixriu,  ;  ova 
os  f|  lepsiav  kxs  S-Vfutrav  rate,  xpapttvoiq  sJ^A^S-jj  ;  o<rcc  a^e  «| 
ccXXcov  rspacrrtav  c-v/&$o?*.&v  ;  ro/5  6'e  svctpyij  7rups<rrvj  dtuvrocc- 
fit*™.  MESTOS  TOYTHN  'O  IIAS  E27I  EIOS.  Orig. 
Contr.  Cels.  1.  viii.  §  45. 

f  Mr.  English  differs  here  from  Tertuilian,  whom  he  else- 
where assumes  as  a  patron  of  his  opinion.  This  father  says* 
"  Quos  diximus  prredicatores,  prophetce.  de  officio  prxfandi  vocan- 
tur.  Voces  eorum,  item  ojcjevirtutes,  q.ttas  ad  fidem  bltlntatib 
ecebaxt,  in  thcsauris  literarum  manent,  a««  istse  nunc  latest 
Apol.  xviii. 
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tinction  therefore  has  no  foundation  in  reason. 
It  has  as  little  in  fact.  The  mission  of  Moses 
was  established  by  miracles  in  the  strictest 
sense.  His  own  mind  was  in  the  first  place 
convinced  of  his  divine  mission  by  the  mira- 
cle of  the  burning  bush.*  In  reply  to  the 
divine  command  to  conduct  the  children  of 
Israel  from  Egypt,  he  says,  "But  behold  they 
will  not  believe  me  nor  hearken  to  my  voice, 
for  they  will  say,  the  Lord  hath  not  appeared 
unto  thee.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  what 
is  that  in  thy  hand ;  and  he  said  a  rod.  And 
he  said,  cast  it  on  the  ground :  and  lie  cast  it  on 
the  ground,  and  it  became  a  serpent.  And 
Moses  fled  from  before  it.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  put  forth  thine  hand,  and  take  it  by 
the  tail ;  and  he  put  forth  his  hand  and  caught 
it :  That  they  may  believe  that  the  Lord  God 
of  their  fathers  hath  appeared  unto  thee."f  He 
hen  gives  him  another  sign,  the  power  of  as- 
suming a  leprous  hand,  and  restoring  it  again, 
and  adds,  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass  if  they 
will  not  believe  thee,  neither  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  the  first  sign,  that  they  will  believe 
the  voice  of  the  latter  sign,  and  it  shall  come 
to  pass  if  they  will  not  believe  also  these 
two  signs,  neither  hearken  to  thy  voice,  that 
thou  shalt  take  of  the  water  of  the  river,  and 
pour  it  upon  the  dry  land  ;  and  the  water 
which  thou  takest  out  of  the  river  shall  be- 

•  Exod.  iii.  2,  3.  f  Exod.  iv,  1,  2,  3,  45. 
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come  blood  upon  the  land."*  In  short)  if  I 
may  be  excused  for  labouring  so  plain  a  point, 
the  following  testimony  of  a  Jew  will  not  be 
thought  suspicious.  "  Upon  the  wonder  that 
Moses  showed  at  these  signs,  God  exhorted 
him  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  to  be  assured 
that  he  would  be  the  greatest  support  to  him, 
and  bid  Mm  make  use  of  those  signs  in  order 
to  obtain  belief  among  all  men,  that  thou  art 
sent  by  me,  and  dost  all  things  according  to 
my  commands. "f  One  more  example  only  will 
suffice  on  this  topick  :  "  Joshua  said  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  come  hither,  and  hear  the 
words  of  the  Lord  your  God ;  hereby  ye  shall 
know  that  the  living  God  is  among  you,  and 
that  he  will  without  fail  drive  out  from  before 
you  the  Canaanite,  the  Hittite,  &c.  Behold, 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  of  all  the 
earth  passeth  over  before  you  into  Jordan. 
Now  therefore  take  you  twelve  men  out  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  out  of  every  tribe  a  man,  and 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  as  soon  as  the  soles  of 
the  feet  of  the  priests  that  bear  the  ark  of  the 
Lord,  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth,  shall  rest  in 
the  waters  of  Jordan,  that  the  waters  of  Jor- 

*  In  fact  it  is  a  maxim  recognized  and  asserted,  by  the  high- 
est Jewish  authority,  and  therefore  decisive  of  the  question  as 
far  as  their  champion  is  concerned,  that  "  at  the  command  of  a 
prophet  doing-  signs,  any  precept  may  be  lawfully  violated ;  and 
every  prophet  working  signs  shall  be  believed  in  whatever  he 
teaches,  whether  by  explication,  addition,  enlargement,  or  re- 
peal of  any  part  of  the  law,  except  in  the  one  case  of  idolatry."' 
Taim.  Saned.  et  Jarchi,  in  Deut.  xviii,  18.  Chandler's  Defence, 
p.  318. 
.  |  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.xii,  §3. 
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dan  shall  be  cut  off,  from  the  waters  that 
come  down  from  above,  and  they  shall 
stand  up  on  an  heap.''*  Now  here  is  what, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  would  be  called  a  proph- 
ecy fulfilled ;  but  wherein  does  its  value  as  a 
testimony  to  the  presence  of  God  with  the  Is- 
raelites consist?  Is  it  not  in  this,  that  the 
event  foretold  was  a  miraculous  one,  and  that 
when  it  was  wrought  it  evinced  the  divine  in- 
terference ?  Had  Joshua  foretold  something 
within  the  reach  of  human  sagacity  to  discern, 
or  human  power  to  effect,  would  the  fulfil- 
ling of  the  prediction  have  been  sanction 
of  his  prophetic  character?  Had  he  predicted 
that  the  ark  would  be  transported  across  the 
river  in  a  boat,  would  the  accomplishment  of 
this  prediction  have  been  a  proof  that  the  most 
high  God  was  with  the  Israelites  ?  Certainly 
not.  It  was  the  miraculousness  of  the  event 
which  gave  the  value  to  the  prediction,  and 
though  it  may  sometimes  be  a  proof  of  inspi- 
ration to  foretel  things  within  the  compass  of 
human  sagacity  ;  yet  it  can  be  only  under 
such  particular  circumstances  as  preclude  the 
supposition  that  it  was  merely  the  exercise  of  this 
sagacity,  that  such  'prediction  can  he  valuable 
as  a  divine  attestation.  In  a  word,  if  the  utter- 
ance and  correspondent  fulfilling  of  the  proph- 
ecy be  not  miraculous,  it  can  be  no  proof  of  a 
divine  mission  or  of  a  doctrine. 

We  next  say  something  of  a  part  of  this 
question,  which  Mr.  English  has;  (I  hope  un- 

*  Josh,  iii.  131. 
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intentionally)  misrepresented ;  the  estimation 
in  which  miraculous  testimony  was  held  Ivy 
our  Saviour,  and  the  primitive  church.  The 
following  words  of  Collins  are  taken  into  the 
Grounds  of  Christianity  examined  :  "Jesus 
laid  no  great  stress  upon  miracles,  as  proving 
doctrines,  for  he  forewarned  his  disciples  that 
signs  and  wonders  would  be  performed,  so 
great  and  stupendous  as  to  deceive  if  possible 
the  very  elect,  and  bids  them  not  give  any 
heed  unto  them."  Mr.  English  then  quotes 
in  a  note,  a  passage  of  Dr.  Sykes,  giving  it  of 
course  as  a  confirmation  of  his  own  remark, 
though  to  do  him  justice  he  quotes  it  without 
acknowledgment.*  In  reply  to  this  assertion 
of  Collins,  I  will  only  quote  the  words  of  Dr. 
Sykes,  which  Mr.  English  overlooked,  while 
appealing  to  that  truly  judicious  and  pious 
Christian  as  a  denier  of  miraculous  testimony, 
"  Jesus  himself  always  appeals  to  the  works 
which  he  did,  to  prove  that  he  came  from  God, 
and  was  that  Son  of  man  spoken  of  by  Daniel. 
Had  he  called  himself  the  Messiah,  and  given 
no  evidence  of  it,  no  doubt  a  wise  man  might 
justly  have  refused  his  assent  to  him.  For  as 
he  argues, t  If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my 
witness  is  not  true,  that  is,  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  true.  But  then  he  adds,  The  works 
which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the 
same  works,  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me  that 

*  Compare  the  note  p.  8,  of  Grounds  of  Christianii y  examin- 
ed with  Sykes'  Essay,  Introd.  p.  2. 
f  Jolinv.  21 


the  Father  hath  sent  me :  *  and  again, 
The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  the 
same  bear  witness  of  me:f  and  if  I  do  not 
the  ivorks  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not :  but 
if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  [upon  my 
word]  believe  the  Works  ;  that  ye  may  know 
and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in 
him. J  So  again,  Believe  me,  that  I  am  in  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  in  me,  or  else  believe 
me  for  the  very  works'  sake.§>  This  way  of  ar- 
guing was  looked  upon  as  so  strictly  conclu- 
sive, that  Jesus  declares,  If  I  had  not  done 
the  works  which  none  other  man  did,  they  had 
not  had  sin.||  And  it  was  on  this  foundation 
that  the  apostles  argued  that  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth was  to  be  received  as  Lord,  and  the  Christ, 
or  Messiah,  because  he  was  a  man  approved 
of  God  among  you  by  miracles,  ivonders,  and 
signs,  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of 
you."Tf  The  first  instance  which  appears  of 
the  divine  presence  with  the  apostles,  is  the 
miraculous  effusion  of  the  Spirit  at  the  feast 
of  Pentecost.**  "  With  great  poiver.  says  St. 
Luke,  gave  the  apostles  witness  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Lord  Jesus. ft  "God  bore  them 
witness,  both  by  signs  and  wonders,  and  with 
divers  miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.^JJ 
They  went  forth  and  preached  every  where,the 
Lord  working  with  them  and  confirming  the 

*  John  v.  36.         f  lb.  x,  25.         *  lb.  r,  37.    «  xiv.  11. 
li   xv.  24.  y 

If  Sykes'  Essay  on  the  Truth  of  V.-c  Christian  Religion,  p.  129. 
••  Acts  ii.  33j  36.  f|  Acts  nr.  33.  tf  Heb.  ii.  4. 
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word  with  signs  following:  *  the  Lord  gave  testi- 
mony to  the  word  of  his  grace,  and  granted  signs 
and  wonders  to  be  done  by  their  hands.  ||  In 
fact  the  evangelical  history  is  miraculous 
throughout,  as  was  the  propagation  of  the  gos- 
pel which  it  relates,  and  one  may  truly  say  of 
the  New  Testament,  what  has  been  insidious- 
ly said  of  the  Old,  "  It  is  all  a  prodigy."f 
But  a  greater  than  any  it  relates  is,  that  it 
should  be  thought  possible  to  account  for  the 
rise,  progress,  and  diffusion  of  Christianity  by 
human  arts,  or  human  means. 

What  has  already  been  remarked  upon  the 
tests  of  a  true  prophet,  as  prescribed  by 
Moses,  is  an  anticipation  of  most  that  need  be 
said  upon  those  texts,  which  are  adduced  to 
show  that  our  Lord  warned  his  disciples  a- 
gainst  the  miracles  of  impostors.  ".For  there 
shall  arise  false  Christs,  and  false  prophets, 
and  shall  shew  great  signs  and  wonders; 
insomuch  that  (if  it  were  possible,)  they 
shall  deceive  the  very  elect,J"  and  the 
wicked  one  is  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul,  "  whose 
coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan  with  all 
power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders. "$  It 
is  a  matter  of  real  surprise  that  these  passages 
of  scripture  should  have  been  so  often  and  ex- 
tensively misapprehended.  Our  Saviour  pre. 
diets  false  prophets,  and  says  they  shall  give 
signs  and  wonders.     Now  what  sort  of  won- 

,  *  Murk  xvi.  20. 
||   Acts  xiv.  3.     See  Farmer  on  Miracles,  p.  245,  2d.  Ed. 
f  Voltaire's  Essai  sur  les  Mceurs,  torn.  i.  p.  170. 
$  Matthew  xxiv.  24.  §  2  Thessal.  ii.  9.  ..; 
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ders  should  we  reasonably  suppose  a  false 
prophet  would  give  ?  The  terms  themselves, 
'  signs  and  wonders/  are  equivocal.*  But  is  it 
not  extremely  obvious  that  a  false  prophet, 
an  impostor,  could  have  none  but  false  signs 
and  lying  wonders  to  exhibit  ;  impositions 
upon  the  senses  and  imaginations  of  their  fol- 
lowers, such  as  every  age  almost  has  witness- 
ed? Our  Saviour  declares  that  the  false 
prophets  and  false  christs,  which  shall 
arise,  will  give  these  false  signs  and  wonders, 
and  gives  his  disciples  notice  that  they  shall 
be  exhibited  with  such  art  and  dexterity,  as 
to  delude  all  but  those  who  were  too  firmly  per- 
suaded of  the  true  Christ,  to  listen  to  a  false  one, 
insomuch  as  to  deceive,  if  it  were  possible,  the 
very  elect. f  This  interpretation  of  these  pas- 
sages, besides  that  it  is  so  reasonable  in  itself, 
receives  the  most  plenary  confirmation  from  the 
history,  which  fulfils  the  predictions  they  con- 
tain. We  shall  have  occasion,  in  the  sequel 
of  this  essay,  to  mention  particularly  some  of 
the  false  prophets,  which  sprung  up  in  that 

•  The  text  in  Thessalonians,  as  has  already  been  noticed  by 
Farmer,  is  mistranslated.  Ev  •nrccc-rl  ^vvcciu-et^  xxi  <rq/u,stoist 
koci  Ttpxri  tj/ivoxs)  should  certainly  be  rendered,  With  all 
lying  power,  signs,  and  wonders.  Farmer  on  Miracles,  p.  204, 
second  edition. 

f  Should  it  be  said,  that  if  lying  wonders  be  so  delusive,  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  true  ones,  it  is  obvious  to  answer  that 
the  conclusion  does  not  follow.  Tlrere  are  optical  illusions 
which  impose  upon  the  sight,  but  they  do  not"  weaken  the 
strength  of  the  evidences  of  the  senses.  So  in  a  larger  view, 
sophisms,  and  other  ^rts  of  false  reasoning,  may  delude  the  un- 
derstanding, but  this  fact  does  not  diminish  the  value  of  sound 
reasoning.  Miracles,  like  every  tiling  else,  must  be  rationally 
examined  as  to  the  reality  of  the  facts. 
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disastrous  age,  which  immediately  preceded 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  If  we  may 
trust  to  Josephus,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of 
bearing  testimony  to  Christ,  these  desperate 
adventurers  assumed  the  character,  which  was 
so  ardently  cherished  in  the  expectations  of 
the  Jews,  and  under  pretence  of  delivering 
them  from  the  Roman  power,  led  them  on  to 
provoke  its  vengeance.  They  promised  how- 
ever, and  pretended  to  exhibit  miraculous 
proofs  of  their  powers,  and  were  but  too  suc- 
cessful in  their  attempts  to  delude  their  coun- 
trymen. And  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine,  when 
we  remember  with  what  painful  and  importu- 
nate anxiety  the  prophesied  deliverer  was  ex- 
pected, that  nothing  but  the  llrm  belief  which 
the  Christians  had,  that  he  had  already  ap- 
peared, could  have  been  a  certain  security 
from  the  plausibility  of  these  pretensions. 
The  object  they  proposed,  the  motives  they 
urged,  and  the  arts  they  employed,  would 
have  deceived,  had  it  been  possible,  the  very 
elect.* 

In  his  second  chapter,  which  is  transcribed 
from  Collins,  Mr.  English  claims  the  author- 
ity of  St.  Peter,  as  confirming  the  preference  of 
prophetical  to  miraculous  testimony.  "  Proph- 
ecies/' say  Collins  and  English,  "when  deliv- 
ered in  an  inspired  book,  are,  when  fulfilled, 
such  as  may  justly  be  deemed  sure  and  de- 

_  *  This  subject  is  well  treated  in  Farmer's  learned  and  judi- 
cious work  on  miracles,  a  book  not  read  as  it  deserves.  Vid.  p. 
194,  et  seq.  2d.  ed. 
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monstrative  proof;  and  which  Peter  (2  Peter  i. 
4  9.)  prefers  as  an  argument  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  to  that  miraculous  attestation 
(whereof  he  and  two  other  apostles  are  said  to 
have  bee*  witnesses)  given  by  (rod  himself  to 
the  mission  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  argu- 
ment appears  to  be  as  follows,  "  Laying  this 
foundation,  that  prophecy  as  it  proceeds  from 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  a  stronger  argument  than  a 
miracle,  which  depends  upon  external  evi- 
dence and  testimony."*  It  need  not  be  replied 
to  this  argument,  which  is  foistej  upon  St. 
Peter,  that  a  miracle  proceeds  as  directly  from 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  prophecy,  and  that  a 
prophecy  is  as  dependent  upon  human  testi- 
mony as  a  miracle.  The  whole  objection  is 
founded  upon  a  mistake  of  the  words  of  Peter  ; 
a  mistake  into  which  these  writers  were  led 
by  our  common  version  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  words  of  Peter  as  they  stand  in  this  ver- 
sion are,  "For  Jesus  Christ  received  from 
God  the  Father  honour  and  glory,  when  there 
came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent 
glory  :  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased,  and  this  voice  which  came 
from  heaven,  we  heard  when  we  were  with  him 
in  the  holy  mount.  We  have  also  a  more  sure 
word  of  prophecy,  8£c."  Now  the  original  of 
the  passage  in  italicks  is  thus  read  in  Gries- 
bach,  zcti  ruvrqv  rqv  (poovrtv  rj^stg  riy.ov<ru[Atv  e% 
cvpaiiov  enfoOenroiv,  cvv  uvroo  ov7sg  vj  tco  oget  r&> 
ay  too,   ttect    s^of/AV   fisfiocioTSgcv    rov  vrgotytinxo* 

*  English's  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  5,  6.  Collins 
Grounds  and  Reasons,  p.  27. 
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hoyov — "And  this  voice  which  caine  from 
heaven  we  heard,  being  with  him  in  the  holy 
mount,  and  have  the  word  of  prophecy  more 
sure."  From  which  it  is  plain  that  the  apostle 
declared  not  that  the  prophecy  was  surer  than 
the  miracle,  but  that  in  consequence  of  the  mir- 
acle they  had  the  prophecy  more  sure!* 

Filially,  if  it  be  asked  why  the  primitive 
Christians  appear  to  have  laid  comparatively 
little  stress  upon  miraculous  testimony,  the 
answer  is  obvious  ;  though,  I  cannot  but  think, 
a  different  one  from  that  which  Mr.  English 
suggests  ;  "It  is  a  striking  circumstance,"  says 
he, "  that  the  earliest  apologists  for  Christianity 
laid  little  stress  upon  the  miracles  of  its  Found- 
er;" and  then  adduces  Justin,  who  flourished 
in  the  year  140,  Jerome  392,  Lactantius  300. 
Cclsus  160,  and  Tertullian  200.  In  a  ques- 
tion of  such  consequence,  more  fulness  as  well 
as  method  would  have  been  acceptable.  More 
sobriety  too,  and  correctness  in  adducing  these 
testimonies  would  have  been  becoming.  "  Jus- 
tin Martyr,"  says  he, u  in  his  apology  is  very  shy 
of  appealing  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  in  con- 
firmation of  bis  pretensions  ;  he  lays.no  stress 
upon  them,  but  relies  entirely  upon  the  proph- 
ecies he  quotes  as  in  his  favour."  If  the  im- 
plication here  is,  as  who  cannot  see  that  it  is, 
that  Justin  did  not  insist  upon  the  truth  of  the 
miraculous  accounts,  it  is  incorrect.  If  the 
implication  is,  that  granting  them  to  be  true, 

*  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  p.  338,  Ed.  \mer- 
f  Grounds  of  6foristianitv  examined,  p.  9.  n. 
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fehey  did  not  aifect  tlie  question  of  the  preten- 
tions of  him,  who  wrought  them,  this  also  is 
erroneous.  These  are  his  words,  which  I  can- 
noi  hut  regret  that  Mr.  English  did  not  give, 
rather  than  his  own  digest  of  their  import : 
'•But  lest  any  one  should  object  that  nothing 
hinders  but  that  he,  whom  we  call  Christ,  be- 
ing a  man,  and  descended  of  men,  wrought  the 
miracles  of  which  we  speak,  by  magick  art, 
and  was  held  on  that  account  the  Son  of  (rod, 
I  shall  commence  a  demonstration,  not  upon 
the  authority  of  contemporary  witnesses,  but 
of  prophets,  who  foresaw  events,  the  comple- 
tion of  wMch  we  have  seen  and  see  ;  a  demon- 
stration which  as  I  think  will  appear  most  solid 
and  true,  even  to  yourselves."* 

TKere  is  also  a  passage  in  his  dialogue  with 
Trypho,  which  as  Mr.  English  does  not  pro- 
duce it,  may  be  given  here.  "Healing  the 
deaf  and  lame,  and  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  and  raising  the  dead,  he  brought  by  the 
force  of  these  miracles  the  men  of  that  age  to 
notice  him.  They  indeed,  seeing  these  things 
done,  declared  that  it  was  by  means  of  the 
magick  art,  and  denounced  him  as  a  magician, 
and  a  seducer  of  the  people. "f 

Now  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Paley,  who 
quotes  also  these  passages,  u  this  reason  meets 
the  very  point  of  the  objection." J  Whether 
Justin  believed  or  not  in  the  powers  of  demong 

*    Justini  Apol.  prim.  Ed.  Thirlbii,  p.  48. 
f   Dialog,  cum  Trvph.  p.  283.  Edit.  Thirlbii: 
%    YvAvx-s  Evidences,  p.  295. 
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and  the  arts  of  divination,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  inquire.  Of  course  he  did.  This 
however  is  certain,  that  he  shared  the  belief 
with  all  around  him,  and  that  it  was  a  highly 
satisfactory  reason  for  not  insisting  upon  mir- 
aculous evidence.  To  what  purpose  would  it 
have  been  to  press  the  heathen  with  miracles, 
and  make  out  from  them  a  demonstration  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  when  the  single  re- 
ply that  these  were  the  arts  of  magicians, 
soothsayers,  and  impostors  would  have  made 
their  labour  of  no  effect.*  That  the  early 
apologists  gave  an  historical  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  miracles  is  not  only  most  certain, 
but  it  is  all  we  need  prove.  The  use  they 
made  of  them  concerns  not  us.  We  live  in  a 
different  age,  and  can  apply  them  in  a  differ 
ent  manner. 

*  Should  it  be  asked  whether  this  circumstance  does  not  lessen  tfie  , 
value  of  the  testimony  of  the  Christians  and  the  assent  of  the  heath 
ens,  to  the  reality  of  the  miracles,  because  no  pains  would  have  been 
taken  by  either  party  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  miraculous  aci 
counts  which,  if  true*,wouldnot  decide  the  question  of  the  claims  of 
the  religion,  I  answer,  no  ;  for  though  the  truth  of  the  miraculous 
accounts  would  not  prove  the  truth  of  the  religion,  (to  those  who 
believed  the  power  of  demons,)  yet  the  falsehood  of  these  ac-. 
counts  would  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  religion.  Men  who 
should  go  forth  into  the  world  proclaiming-  a  religion,  and  pre- 
tending- miracles  in  its  support,  would,  if  it  appeared  that  no 
miracles  had  been  wrought,  be  unanimously  denounced  as  im- 
postors. Therefore  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Christians  strictly 
to  prove,  and  of  the  heathen  strictly  to  scrutinize  the  truth  of 
the  miraculous  accounts,  as  much  as  if  no  such  ideas  of  the 
power  of  demons  prevailed.  Because,  however  little  or  great 
the  force  of  the  miracles  as  proofs  of  the  gospel ;  they  were  a. 
part  of  its  historical  facts,  and  so  large  a  part,  as  that  the  truth, 
of  the  gospel  though  it  might  not  stand,  would  full  with  them, 
*  3 
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Next  to  Justin  of  the  second  century,  Mr. 
English  quotes  Jerome,  who  lived  in  the  fifth, 
to  show  that  the  earliest  apologists  laid  little 
stress  upon  miracles.  The  error  which  he 
made  of  quoting  the  words  of  Porphyry  as 
those  of  Jerome,  who  adduces  them  in  his 
comment  upon  the  eighty-first  Psalm,  is  correct- 
ed in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Cary.*  But  the  correction 
is  as  hasty  as  the  mistake.  After  mentioning 
the  mistake,  he  says,  "  that  he  must  therefore 
give  up  Jerome  as  favouring  his  opinion  with 
regard  to  miracles."  But  the  truth  is,  though 
Mr.  English  was  so  very  careless  as  to  give 
the  words  of  Porphyry  as  Jerome's,  this  fa- 
ther does  vet  maintain,  and  in  the  context 
where  the  quotation  from  Porphyry  stands, 
the  very  same  opinion. f  And  this  double 
error  is  a  striking  commendation  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  habit  which  some  writers  have 
neglected,  that  of  looking  at  an  authority  be- 
fore it  is  quoted.  That  Jerome  acknowl- 
edged the  reality  of  the  miracles  it  would 
be  an  useless  point  indeed  to  labour.  And  his 
testimony  to  this  is  all  we  ask. 

Next  Mr.  English  adduces  Lactantius,  Div. 
last.  v.  3.  "as  seeing  so  little  force  in  the  mir- 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Cary,  p.  126. 

j  So  popular  a  work  as  Farmer's  ought  to  have  been  a  protet- 
-  ion  from  this  mistake.  He  says,  "  And  Jerome,  or  whoever  is 
the  author  of  the  Breviary  upon  the  Psalter,  Apud  Heiron,  t.  ii. 
334,  335,  makes  no  difficulty  of  allowing  to  Porphyry,  that  the 
magicians  of  Egypt,  Appollonius,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other 
persons,  wrought  miracles.  "  Non  est  autem  grande  facere 
signa,"  seems  to  have  been  a  principle  common  both  to  Porphyry 
and  Jerome."  Farmer,  p.  80.' 
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acles  of  Christ  exclusive  of  the  prophecies, 
that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  their  utter 
inability  to  support  the  Christian  religion  by 
themselves."  As  I  find  no  such  passage  as 
this  in  the  work  to  which  Mr.  English  refers  ; 
as  he  appeals  to  Huet  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Cary  for  more  of  these  testimonies,  and 
his  reference,  Inst.  v.  3.  is  that  of  Huet,  in  his 
demonstration,  p.  339 ;  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  he  meant  to  borrow  it  from  him.*  The 
reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  the  follow- 
ing to  be  the  real  passage  which  Mr.  English 
quotes  :  "  Understand  therefore,  if  you  have 
any  ingenuousness,  that  Christ  is  believed  by 
us  to  be  God,  not  merely  because  he  wrought 
miracles,  but  because  we  see  in  him  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  things  foretold  by  the  prophets." 
And  again,  "  his  divinity  is*  believed  not  upon 
his  own  testimony,  (for  no  man's  testimony  of 
himself  avails,)  but  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
prophets,  who  foretold  all  which  he  did  and 
suffered."  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
first  of  these  passages  sets  forth  no  more  than 
that  miracles  are  not  the  only  proof  of  Christ's 
divinity,  and  the  second  has  nothing  to  do 

*  This  is  the  passage  of  Huet,  Aliter  sentiebat  L:ictantius 
cum  sic  quendam  Cluistianaereligionisadversariumalloquuitur. 
i-  Disce  igitur  si  quid  tibi  cordis  est  non  solum  idcirco  a  nobis 
Deum  creditum  Christum  quia  mirabilia  fecit,  sed  quia  vidimus 
ineo  facta  esse  omnia  qu<e  nobis  annuntiata  sunt  vaticinio  proph- 
etarum."  Et  rursus  ;  "  Non  igitur  suo  testimonio  (cui  enim 
de  se  dicenti  potest  credi  sed  prophetarum  testimonio,  qui  omnia. 
quse  fecit  ac  passus  est,  multo  ante  cecinerant.  iidem  divinituCis 
accepit.     Huet,  Dem-  Ey.  p.  333. 
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with  the  comparison  between  miracles  and 
prophecy,  but  holds  only  that  Christ  does  not 
rest  his  claims  on  his  own  testimony,  but  on 
that  of  the  prophets. 

But  Huet  himself  seems  to  have  thought 
his  argument  would  stand  better  by  a  selec- 
tion from  Lactantius,  than  by  giving  the  au- 
thority, as  it  stands  in  that  fathers  divine  in- 
stitutes. In  justice  therefore  to  the  great 
Grotius,  whom  the  bishop  is  overwhelming 
with  a  torrent  of  quotations,  not  less^  than  to 
set  Mr.  English  right,  I  give  the  whole  pas- 
sage. Lactantius  is  arguing  against  a  heathen 
philosopher,  who  had  written,  as  it  should 
seem,  a  defence  of  the  impostor  Apollonius^ 
against  our  Saviour.  u  Appollonius,"  says 
Lactantius,  "  could  not  be  thought  a  god  after 
his  death,  both  because  he  was  a  man  and  a 
magician.  But  Christ  was  believed  a  God 
because  he  was  not  a  magician,  and  because 
he  Avas  truly  God^  '  But  we  do  not/  says 
our  philosopher,  '  withhold  from  Appollonius 
the  character  of  a  god  because  he  declined  that 
character,  but  to  show  ourselves  wiser  than 
you,  in  not  immediately  attaching  the  idea  of  di- 
vinity to  the  working  of  miracles  as  you  (?0,who 
for  some  small  prodigies  make  Christ  a  God. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  you  should  mis- 
take what  you  read,  when  the  Jews,  the  orig- 
inal repositories  of  the  Scriptures,  are  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  of  the  prophets,  which  they  have 
read  from  the  first.  Understand  therefore,  if  you 
have  any  ingenuousness,  that  Christ  is  believed 
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by  us  to  be  God,  not  merely  because  he  wrought 
miracles,  but  because  we  see  in  him  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  things  foretold  by  the  prophets. 
He  wrought  miracles  ;  we  might  have  thought 
jiim  a  magician,  as  you  now  call  him,  and  the 
Jews  then  thought  him,  if  the  prophets  had 
not  with  one  breath  foretold  that  he  would 
work  them.  Therefore  we  believe  him  to  be 
(rod,  not  more  for  his  miracles  and  his  mighty- 
works,  than  for  his  death  and  the  cross,  (which 
you  so  much  reproach,)  since  that  too  was  fore- 
told."*  And  then  follows  the  second  passage 
of  Huet.  From  this  quotation  it  appears 
first,  that  the  Christians  predicated  the  divinity 
of  Christ  on  his  miracles,  as  they  are  re- 
proached for  so  doing  by  the  Appollonian ;  and 
second,  That  they  did  not  consider  miracles 
as  the  only  proof,  but  as  a  proof  corroborated 
by  prophecy. 

Next  we  have  the  testimony  of  Celsus  / 
quoted,  as  I  must  say  with  signal  unfairness. 
Celsus,  says  Mr.  English,  observing  upon  the 
words  of  Christ  that  false  prophets  and  false 
chrisis  shall  arise,  and  show  great  signs  and 
wonders,  sneeringly  observes,  "  a  fine  thing 
truly,  that  miracles  done  by  him  should  prove 
him  to  be  a  God,  and  when  done  by  others 
should  demonstrate  them  to  be  false  prophets 
and  impostors."  I  will  just  give  the  context 
from  which  this  is  abstracted.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  Celsus  and  some  Chris- 
tians. "  By  what  reasoning,"  says  Celsus  to 
his  Christian  antagonists,  "by  what  reasoning; 

*  Lactaiit'.i  Div.  Inst.  1.  v,  S>  3. 


were  ye  induced  to  esteem  him  the  Son  of 
(rod.  Ch.  We  were  induced  by  this,  that 
we  know  his  suffering  was  for  the  destruction 
of  the  father  of  wickedness.  C.  What  then, 
have  not  many  others  suffered  punishment,  and 
that  as  ignominious  ?  Ch.  We  esteem  him  to 
be  Son  of  God,  seeing  he  cured  the  lame  and 
the  blind,  and  [€.  as  ye  say]  raised  the  dead. 
C.  O  light  and  truth  !  With  his  own  voice  he 
hath  expressly  warned  you,  as  ye  also  have 
recorded,  that  others  shall  come  using  the  like 
powers,  knaves  and  impostors,  and  he  names 
one  Satan,  the  worker  of  these  things.  Which 
is  confessing  that  these  things  are  indeed 
nothing  divine,  but  the  works  of  the  wicked. 
And  being  forced  by  the  power  of  truth  he 
hath  not  only  detected  the  imposture  of  others, 
but  betrayed  his  own.  How,  is  it  not  then 
miserable,  from  the  same  works  to  reckon  one 
a  God,  and  others  impostors  ?"*  This  passage 
is  inestimable,  for  it  proves  in  the  face  of  Mr. 
English's  argument,  at  least  if  any  credit  is  to 
be  given  to  his  own  voucher  Celsus,  the  noto- 
rious enemy  of  the  gospel,  that  the  common 
believers,  those  whom  he  introduces  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Christians,  believed  Je- 
sus Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God  upon  the 
ground  of  his  miracles,  "because  he  cured  the 
lame  and  blind,  and  raised  the  dead."  Celsus 
in  another  place  makes  his  Jew  tell  the  Chris- 
tians, that  Jesus,  "  being  obliged  through  pov- 
erty to  serve  for  hire  in  Egypt,  had  experience 

•  Origen  contr.  Cels.  lib.  ii.  $  47,  48.  49. 
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there  of  certain  powers  whereof  the  Egyptians 
boast,  and  returning  highly  conceited  with 
these  powers,  proclaims  himself  on  account  of 
them  the  Son  of  God."* 

Mr. English  next  gives  an  authority  fromTer- 
tullian  against  Marcion.  This  is  the  passage : 
"Christ  foretelling  that  many  impostors  should 
come,  and  perform  many  wonders,  shews 
that  our  faith  cannot,  without  great  temerity,  be 
founded  on  miracles,  since  they  were  so  easily 
wrought  by  false  christs,  [not,  '  so  early 
wrought  by  false  Christians/  as  Mr.  English 
translates  it.]f 

But  had  Mr.  English  examined  the  context, 
he  would  have  seen  that  Tertullian  was  reason- 
ing against  a  peculiar  notion  of  Marcion's,  viz. 
that  there  were  two  supreme  Deities,  a  benevo- 
lent and  a  malevolent,  and  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  sent  by  the  latter,  while  the  Messiah,  fore- 
told  by  the  prophets  of  the  former,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  had  not  yet  come.  And  against 
this  notion  Tertullian  reasons  by  showing,  a 
-priori,  that  such  a  character  as  the  Messiah's 

*  Origen  contr.  Cels.  lib.  i.  §28. 

f  Tcrtull.  adv.  Marc.  iii.  3.  Mr.  English  in  a  postcript  to 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Cary  adduces  the  authority  of  Tertullian  under 
the  same  reference  a  second  time,  assuring  us  however  that  there 
is  no  ivant  of  testimony  to  the  point  in  dispute.  He  adduces  it 
under  the  same  reference,  but  in  different  words,  viz.  Tertullian 
reprehends  the  Marcionites  for  asserting-,  "that  the  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  only  to  be  proved  by  miracles,"  and  maintains 
against  them  that  prophecy  proves  his  mission  more  than  mira- 
cles, and  that  miracles  without  prophecy  ought  to  pass  for  delu- 
sions. I  do  not  find  this  in  Tertullian,  but  I  do  find  in  the  very 
section  referred  to,  the  much  less  positive  expressions  ;  "A  pre- 
dictedMessiah  ought  to  come,  that  the  predictions  might  estab- 
lish his  claims,  as  well  as  miracles."  Contr.  Marc.  iii.  3 
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must  be  a  subject  of  prophecy:  and  there- 
fore that  if  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  Christ 
foretold  in  the  Old  Testament,  he  could 
not  be  sent  from  God.  But  allowing  the 
passage  quoted  to  have  all  its  force,  and 
we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny  that 
Tertullian  shared  the  popular  sentiments 
upon  the  power  of  demons,  and  their  applica- 
tion to  miraculous  testimony  ;  yet  he  does  all 
we  require,  in  bearing  express  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  miracles,  and  in  speak- 
ing of  them  as  divine  attestations.  "  Him," 
says  he,  "  whom  the  Jews  had  considered  a 
man,  from  the  humility  of  his  appearance,  they 
afterwards  regarded  as  a  magician  for  his 
power,  when  he  cast  out  demons  with  a  word, 
restored  the  blind,  cleansed  the  lepers,  raised 
the  dead,  reduced  the'  elements,  showing  him- 
self the  word  of  God,  that  is,  the  original,  first 
begotten  word  attended  with  intelligence  and 
power,  and  supported  by  the  Spirit."*  Again, 
"  I  told  you,"  says  he,  "  and  ye  believed  not, 
the  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name 
bear  witness  of  me  !  What  witness  ?  Why, 
that  he  teas  that  personage  of  whom  they  in- 
quired,  the  Christ  of  God." 'f  Again,  "the  words 
that  I  speak  to  you  I  speak  not  of  myself,  but 
my  Father  which  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doetli 
the  works.  By  the  miraculous  works  and  the 
words  of  doctrine,  the  Father  dwelling  in  the 
Son  is  discovered,  by  means  of  the  things  he 
doeth,  and  the  person  in  whom  he  dwelleth. "J 

*  Tertull.Apol.  §  xxi.     f  Advers.  Prax.  xxii.     \ Advers.  Prax.  xxiv 
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Finally,  Mr.  English  produces  Origen  to 
support  his  argument  against  miraculous  testi- 
mony. "  Origen,  in  his  reply  to  Celsus,  waves 
the  consideration  of  the  Christian  miracles, 
for/'  says  he,  "the  very  mention  of  these  things 
puts  you  heathen  upon  a  broad  grin."     Had 
Mr.  English  given  us  the  reference  to  this  au- 
thority, it  would  have  been  easier  to  admit  or 
reject  it.     The  only  passage  which  bears  any 
resemblance  to  it,  which  I  have  met  in  the 
eight  books  of  Origen  against  Celsus,  is   the 
following :   "  Let  Celsus  or  his  Jew  sneer  at 
the  assertion,  it  is  true  that  many  have  become 
Christians,  as  it  were  in  spite  of  themselves  ; 
some  spiritual  appearance  or  vision  moving 
them  to  give  up  their  hatred,  and  be  ready  to 
die  for  the  cause.  Many  cases  like  this  I  have 
known,  which  if  I  were  to  relate,  I  might  set 
those  upon  a  broad  laugh,  who,  judging  us  by 
the  practice  of  impostors,  would  suspect  us  of 
fiction."*      As   this    has  no  reference  to  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  cannot  but  hope 
that  it  is  not  the  passage  which  Mr.   Eng- 
lish produces,  as  a  resignation    of  them  on 
the   part  of    Origen,   and  shall    gladly   find 
that  I  have  overlooked  some   other,  which  he 
meant  to  quote.     But  it  is  at  any  rate  a  matter 
of  extreme  surprise,  that  Mr.  English  should 
have  indulged  himself  in  saying  that  this  fa- 
ther "waves  the  consideration  of  the  Christian 

*  Qrig\  contr.  Cels.  1.  i.  §  46.  The  power  of  imagination,  as 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  enthusiasm  in  modern  limes,  may- 
account  for  this  remark  of  Origen. 
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miracles  in  his  reply,"  when  it  is  notorious 
that  he  reverts  to  the  consideration  of  them, 
and  defends  their  authenticity  and  divinity, 
upon  every  occasion  ;  whole  sections  are 
devoted  hy  him  to  asserting  them  against 
Jews  and  heathens,  and  his  words  are  :  "Cel- 
sus  often,  because  he  cannot  deny  the  mira- 
cles which  Jesus  is  recorded  to  have  wrought, 
calumniously  attributes  them  to  magick  and 
sorcery,  but  I  on  the  contrary  have  as  often 
defended  them  :"*  and  elsewhere,  "  But  Jesus 
openly  showed  himself  to  be  the  power  of 
God  among  the  Jews,  by  performing  miracles, 
which  Celsus  ascribes  to  magick."f  And  in 
precise  contradiction  to  Mr.  English's  hasty 
assertion,  that  "  in  the  two  first  centuries  they 
were  allowed  very  little  weight,  in  proving 
doctrines,"  Origen  says,  "  Jesus  raised  cer- 
tain from  the  dead,  not  only  that  the  works  he 
did  might  have  their  particular  application, 
but  also  be  the  means  of  themselves  of  bring- 
ing many  to  the  wonderful  doctrine  of  the  gos- 
pel.%  Other  passages,  if  more  in  so  flagrant  a 
case  were  needed,  are  referred  to  below.§> 

*  Contr.  Cels.  lib.  ii.  §  48.  f  Contr.  Cels.  lib.  ii.  §  9, 

$  Contr.  Cels.  lib.  ii.  §  48.  Vid  ei:iam,  lib.  i.  §  38.  ib.  §  45.  ib.  §  68. 
lib.  ii.  §  50,  5.1,  52,  53,  8cc.  lib.  iii.  §  3.  ib.  §  23.  lib.  viii.  §  45. 

§  It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  to  rind  Mr.  English  placing 
Hierocles,  a  famous  heathen  philosopher  and  opponent  of  Chris- 
tianity, among  his  Christian  apologists  of  the  two  first  centuries. 
**  Hierocles,"  says  he,  "speaks  of  the  little  trick's  of  Je»us."  But 
s^  do  Voltaire,  Paine,  and  Mr.  English.  And  what  reason 
was  there  for  putting  his  name  among  his  authorities  from 
Christian  apologists,  unless  he  wished  to  pass  him  oft' with  the 
uninformed  for  a  Christian  ?  For  an  account  of  Hici'ocles  see 
Lactant  Div.  Inst  1.  v.  §  2.      . 
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It  easily  follows  therefore  that  if  the  ques- 
tion rested  upon  the  authorities  which  Mr. 
English  has  produced,  it  must  be  decided 
against  him.  But  let  us  not  differ  upon  facts, 
lest  we  be  thought  to  consult  the  authorities, 
with  a  design  to  find  something  more  than  the 
truth.  Mr.  English  adopts  a  strange  paradox 
of  Collins,  that  prophetical  testimony  was  the 
only  testimony  that  could  prove  the  Christian 
revelation  ;  and  not  only  denies  the  miracles 
to  be  real,  but  also  asserts  them  to  be  of  no 
value  if  they  were.  He  finds  in  the  fathers, 
as  we  will  grant  him,  a  preference  given  to 
prophetical  testimony  in  the  frequency  and 
confidence  with  which  it  is  quoted  in  contro- 
versy, and  rashly  or  artfully  seizes  upon  them, 
tells  us  that  they  are  shy  of  appealing  to  mira- 
cles, and  leads  us  to  infer,  by  no  distant  impli- 
cation, that  they  are  really  the  patrons  of  his 
opinion.  And  yet  this  is  not  true.  They  did  be- 
lieve  in  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  they  thought 
them  to  be  divine  works,  they  expressly  tell 
us  they  were  successfully  wrought  as  the 
sanctions  of  his  mission.  Why  then  do  they 
not  rest  the  argument  upon  them  ?  Because 
they  believed  also  the  agency  of  demons,  and 
knew  that  the  force  of  miracles  would  be 
evaded  by  the  enemies  of  Christ,  by  ascribing 
them  to  infernal  origin.  Mr.  English  also  is 
aware  of  these  popular  superstitions.  Nay^ 
he  tells  us  they  account  for  the  indifference^ 
as  he  styles  it,  which  the  primitive  Christians 
manifested  to  miracles.*     Why  then  does  he 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined, p.  10,  note. 
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pretend  to  make  this  indifference  an  argument 
for  his  views  of  miraculous  testimony.  Not- 
withstanding however  the  objection,  to  which 
the  belief  of  the  works  of  demons  continually 
exposed  the  Christian  miracles,  we  still  find 
them  for  ever  adduced  by  the  apologists,  and 
when  the  argument  is  turned  from  this  ground 
fo  that  of  prophecy,  it  is  often  done,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  passage  of  Justin,  with  an  express 
statement  of  the  reason,  viz.  to  avoid  the  reply 
which  that  belief  would  suggest. 

It  seems  indeed  to  have  been  only  where  the 
Christian  apologists  were  expressly  meeting  the 
objection  to  their  arguments,which  the  heathens 
drew  from  the  popular  belief  in  the  works  of 
demons,  that  they  resorted  to  this  preference 
of  prophetical  testimony.  For  it  is  well  known 
that  miraculous  testimony  was  a  favourite  one 
with  the  fathers,  and  that  they  suffered  their 
attachment  to  it,  and  their  confidence  in  it,  to 
carry  them  into  the  wildest  extravagancies  of 
faith  and  practice.*  And  though  one  might  think 
from  the  facts  contained  in  Mr.English's  note,f 
that  they  were  backward  in  adducing  this  tes- 
timony, yet  we  find  them  alleging  it  on 
every  occasion,  and  claiming  for  the  orthodox 
church,  the  possession  of  powers  beyond 
those  which  the  heathen  and  hereticks  could 
command. 

But  all  these  remarks  upon  the  validity  of 
miraculous  testimony  are  not  intended  by  me 

*    Middleton's  Free  Inquiry,  passim. 

f  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  note,  p.  & 
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as  a  preface  to  a  dissertation  on  that  testimony. 
Mr.  English  has  made  indeed  a  demand,  that 
the  merits  of  the  question  should  rest  upon 
one  branch  of  evidence,  (and  that  of  necessity 
the  least  eligible,)  where  two  are  accessible. 
If  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  this  de- 
mand is  impertinent  and  unphilosophical,  it  is 
enough ;  for  if  it  be  thought  such,  it  can  do  no  in- 
jury to  any  but  him,  who  makes  it.  If  he 
chooses  to  rest  his  own  concern  in  a  most  mo- 
mentous question,  upon  a  partial  view  of  the 
testimony,  we  may  wonder  at  his  singularity., 
but  the  responsibility  is  his  own.  But  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  obstreperous  pertinacity., 
with  which  we  are  continually  challenged  to  the 
prophetical  argument  in  Mr.  English's  book? 
Why,  if  theMessiahship  as  proved  by  prophecy, 
as  he  repeatedly  says,  is  the  question,  and  the; 
main  question,  why  is  the  greater  part  of  his 
work  filled  up  with  extraneous  and  irrelevant 
discussions,  upon  the  character  of  Paul,  the- 
gift  of  tongues,  the  historical  testimony,  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  as 
Mr.  English  ingeniously  entitles  one  chapter, 
"  Miscellaneous^  matters.  I  do  not  say  that 
he  has  not  a  fair  right  to  discuss  these,  or  any 
thing  else ;  but  certainly  he  has  no  right  to 
make  the  clamour  he  does  against  the  resort  to 
miraculous  evidence,  when  one  chapter  of  his 
book  is  written  expressly  against  Christian 
miracles  5  and  the  greater  part  of  it  has  pj> 
*4 
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connexion  with  the  subject  of  prophecy.  It  is 
well  known  that  when  Mr.  English  circulated 
his  work  in  manuscript,  a  fact  to  which  he  al- 
ludes,* he  did  it  with  the  express  and  solicitous 
apology  for  himself, that  it  was  an  abstract  which 
he  had  made  from  unbelieving  authors,  princi- 
pally Jewish ;  that  "  nineteen  twentieths"  of  it 
was  the  work  of  others  ;  that  about  two  chap- 
ters was  all  he  himself  was  accountable  for ; 
and  that  he  felt  all  the  weight  of  the  work  to 
lie  in  the  eight  first  chapters,  which  he  had 
thought  of  publishing  anonymously,  to  in- 
vite answers,  and  of  discarding  the  rest  as 
of  no  consequence.  He  deliberately  avowed, 
that  though  he  should  believe  all  the  books, 
of  the  New  Testament  not  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  the  persons,  to  whom  they  are  ascribed, 
he  would  yet  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  Mes- 
siah with  all  his  heart,  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
his  character  corresponded  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  prophets.  Nevertheless,  when 
Mr.  Cary  confined  his  attention  to  the  seven 
first  chapters,  in  which,  strictly  speaking, 
the  discussion  of  the  prophetical  question  is 
contained,  he  was  met  by  Mr.  English  in 
a  style  of  fierce  reproach.  Though  Mr. 
Cary  had  reviewed  that  portion  of  his  work, 
to  which  Mr.  English  himself,  as  is  notorious, 
assigned  whatever  importance  the  book  pos- 
sessed, yet  he  turns  upon  him  *  i  reply  with 
unmanly  petulance,  and  point-  out  chapter 
after  chapter  which  now,  it   seems,  against 

•  Letter  to  Mr,  Cary,  p.  5\ 
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his  own  express  declarations,  have  grown  into 
importance,  and  must  be  confuted. 

Another  circumstance  must  be  named,  which 
has  a  little  perplexed  the  consistency  of  Mr. 
English's  work.     When  he  drew  up  his  book 
in  manuscript  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
Old  Testament.     It  contained  some  eloquent 
passages,  asserting  its  inspiration,  authenticity, 
and  divinity.    And  this  of  course  gave  weight 
to  all  he  said  upon  the  dissonance  of  the  Old 
and  New.     But  before  he  put  his  work  to 
press   he  had  begun  to  doubt,  and   finally,  as 
I  suppose  is  pretty  apparent,  ceased  to  believe 
in  the  Old  Testament;  and  the  eloquent  pas- 
sages setting  forth  its  inspiration  were  omitted. 
He  still  however  preserved  the  chapter  upon 
<fche  excellence  of  the  Mosaick  law,  and  felt 
himself  obliged  often  to  throw  in  here   and 
there  an  answer  to  the  anticipated  application 
of  his  objections  against  the  New  Testament, 
to  the  Old.     We  might  make  some  profitable 
observations    upon   the    unjustifiable    precip- 
itancy, with  which  a  work  upon  God's  revela- 
tions was  pushed  into  the  world,  even  while  its 
author's  opinions  were  wavering  and  indigest- 
ed.    But  it  will  be  enough  for  our  present 
purpose  to  say,  that  as  Mr.  English  wrote  his 
book  in  the  belief  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
the  belief  of  the  Old  Testament  it  must  be  an- 
swered.*    W^  shall  have  perpetual  occasion 
to  resort  to  i  e  supposition,  that  the  prophe- 
cies were  given  by  inspiration,  and  in  choosiag 

*  Mr.  English  allows  this  himself  Grounds  of  Christianity 
examined,  p.  65, 
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between  two  interpretations  of  a  prophecy,  to 
prefer  that  which  is  most  honourable  to  the  Be- 
ing, who  is  supposed  to  have  given  it. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  prophetical 
argument  is  least  eligible.  I  mean  not  merely 
to  the  Christian,  but  to  the  unbeliever.  It  is 
a  less  eligible  subject  of  discussion.  For  there 
is  an  uncertainty  in  the  language  of  prophecy, 
which  appears  from  the  diversity  of  its  inter- 
pretations, a  diversity  as  great  among  Jews 
as  Christians.  Still  the  real  meaning  and 
proper  fulfilment  may  often,  may  commonly  be 
made  apparent.  At  least  of  two  totally  differ- 
ent interpretations  it  will  not  often  be  difficult 
to  say,  which  deserves  the  preference.  I  shall 
therefore  think  it  sufficient  reply  to  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, to  show  in  any  case  that  the  Christian 
interpretation  is  more  probable  than  his,  though 

Note.  Mr.  English's  great  deficiency  with  respect  to  refer- 
ences,  had  led  me  into  a  mistake,  which  I  did  not  discover  till 
after  this  chapter  was  written.  But  as  it  is  quite  immaterial,  I 
did  not  think  it  worth  the  trouble  of  correcting-.  I  have  quoted 
(p.  9)  a  "  Review  of  the  controversy  between  the  author  of  a 
discourse  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  his  adversaries,"'  by  Jeffreys,  as  the  work  to  which  Mr. 
English  referred,  when  he  alleged  that  Jeffreys  allowed  that 
miracles  "  had  nothing  to  do"  with  the  question  in  controversy. 
I  have  since  found  that  it  is  probable  that  he  referred  to  an  ear- 
lier work  of  the  same  author,  entitled  "  The  true  Grounds  and 
Reasons  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  opposition  to  the  false 
ones,  set  forth  in  a  late  book,  entitled,  the  Grounds  and  Rea- 
sons, &c."  But,  as  I  said,  the  mistake  is  immaterial.  The  two 
works  were  published  within  a  year  of  each  other,  and  not  likely 
therefore  to  differ  much.  But  that  which  I  quoted,  being  the 
last,  may  be  supposed  to  contain  the  authors  maturest  thoughts. 
I  will  however  put  down  some  extracts  from  the  "  true  grounds," 
for  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  reader.  After  some  preliminary 
remarks,  to  prove  that  a  revelation  is  possible  and  probable, 
Jeffreys  proceeds  to  the  main  question,  and  inquires  first,  what 
are  the  internal  characters,  one  might  expect  in  s^ch  a  revela- 
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the  reader  will  generally  find  something  add- 
ed, not  only  to  make  it  more  probably  but 
certainly  correct. 


tion,  and  next  by  what  external  evidence  one  might  expect  it  to 
fee  supported.  Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  he  maintains  that 
the  professed  revelation  must  appear  to  be  worthy  of  God,  be- 
fore any  miracles  could  prove  it  to  have  come  from  him,  and  his 
words  are,  "  No  miracles  whatever  can  prove  that  to  come  from 
God,  which  our  reason  shows  us  to  be  unworthy  of  him,"  p.  31. 
But  when  he  proceeds  to  the  next  point,  what  external  evidence 
of  revelation  is  to  be  expected,  he  says,  "The  external  evidence 
for  revelation  is  either  miracles  or  prophecies.  To  beg-in  with  the 
first.  We  must  remember  what  these  miracles  are  to  do,  viz.  to 
prove  that  doctrine,  already  shoivn  to  be  toqrtfiy  of  God,  did  actually 
come  from  him,  by  shewing-  God's  approbation  of  that  person  who 
pretends  to  a  revelation,"  p.  39.  He  next  treats  of  prophecy ; 
and  says,  "  that  besides  the  evidence  this  may  bring  to  a  revela- 
tion, in  the  same  way  as  miracles  have  been  explained  to  do  be- 
fore, it  carries  some  additional  evidence,  as  it  seems  to  discover 
a  more  immediate  interposition  of  divine  providence,  in  behalf 
of  a  person,"  p.  43.  And  this  he  puts  upon  the  unphilosophical 
ground,  that  though  miracles  might  be  counterfeited  by  evil 
spirits,  prophecies  could  not  so  easily  be.  He  soon  after 
says, that  "it  does  not  necessarily  follotv  from  his  answering  the 
characters  given  of  him  [in  prophecy ,]  that  he  is  that  person  [pre- 
dicted ,-]  but  only  when  a  person  so  and  so  qualified,  bringing  a 
doctrine  worthy  of  God,  working  miracles,  &c.  answers  those 
characters,  he  must  be  the  man."  p.  44.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Jeffreys,  as  the  reader  will  have  collected,  that  internal  reason- 
ableness, miraculous  works,  and  prophecies  fulfilled,  must  unite 
too  as  proofs  of  Christianity.  I  owe  an  apology  for  dwelling  so 
long  on  this  matter.  But  I  felt  myself  bound  to  notice  my  mis- 
take, however  immaterial,  and  was  willing  to  show  more  dis- 
tinctly, in  this  early  part  of  my  reply,  in  what  carelessness  Mr, 
English  had  indulged  in  the  statement  of  his  authorties. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  Messiah  expected  by  the  Jews,  and 
whom  Mr.  English  supposes  to  be  predicted 
in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  "  temporal  prince, 
and  a  conquering  pacificator."^  The  Chris- 
tians on  the  other  hand  maintain,  that  the 
prophets  foretold  not  a  political  but  a  religious 
institution,  not  a  temporal  prince,  but  a  moral 
teacher  and  spiritual  Saviour.  Which  of  these 
opposite  views  of  the  predicted  character  of 
the  Messiah  is  correct,  must  be  decided  of 
course  by  an  appeal  to  particular  predictions. 
But  it  is  also  a  matter  of  reason,  and  we  have 
a  right  to  argue  upon  the  question,  from  the 
character  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  man. 
Which  then  of  these  views,  the  Jewish  or  the 
Christian,  doth  most  commend  itself  to  the 
sincere  believer  in  the  moral  government  of 
God,  and  the  rational  and  accountable  nature 
of  man  ?  Considering  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
revelation  of  God's  gracious  purposes,  shall 
we  interpret  its  promises  of  the  Jewish  or 
the  Christian  Messiah?    Regarding  the  mo- 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  8.     See  also  Basnage 
hist,  des  ,Tuit's,l,  iv.  c.  xxv.  §f. 
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saick  and  prophetick  dispensation  as  a  grand 
preparatory  system  of  religion  and  morality, 
instituted  at  so  early  an  age,  preserved  by 
such  apparent  exercises  of  divine  power, 
and  promising  in  itself  a  new  and  bet- 
ter  covenant,*  which  is  the  most  worthy 
supposition,  that  the  mediator  of  this  new 
covenant  was  to  be  a  temporal  sovereign,  or  a 
moral  teacher  ?  And  whether  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  all  this  divine  apparatus,  which  was 
in  a  high  operation  for  near  two  thousand  years, 
was  meant  to  carry  forward  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  men  to  a  conquering  prince,  who 
should  sit  on  a  throne,  and  wield  a  sceptre  in 
a  city  of  Palestine,  or  to  a  spiritual  instructer 
of  the  souls  of  men,  who  should  give  them 
new  rules  for  this  life,  and  better  hopes  of  the 
eternal  ? 

But  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  the  character 
of  a  temporal  prince  is  really  that  which 
the  prophets  set  forth,  such  general  reasonings 
as  these  are  of  no  avail.  Let  us  then  examine  the 
prophecies.  But  let  us  do  it  rationally,  and 
carry  to  the  examination  those  principles  of 
interpretation,  which  belong  to  candid  and 
honest  inquirers. 

Most  of  the  Hebrew  prophetical  writings 
are  also  poetical,  and  we  discover  in  them  all 
the  peculiarity  of  style,  which  prevailed  in 
Iheir  country  and  age.  Also  the  uniform  in- 
spiration by  which  they  wrote,  did  not  de- 
stroy or  diminish  the  peculiarities  which  be- 
longed to  them  as  individuals,  and  they  ex- 

*  Jeremiah  xxxi,  31 
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Mbit  throughout  those  traces  of  manner  and 
thought,  which  must  be  interpreted  by  the 
common  laws  of  sound  criticism.*  Nothing 
therefore  can  be  more  likely  to  result  in  a 
mistake  of  their  particular  meaning  and  gene- 
ral import,  than  a  superstitious  or  artful  ad- 
herence to  what,  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three 

*  The  following  beautiful  passage  of  a  celebrated  foreign 
critick,  will  illustrate  this ;  I  am  sure  the  reader  will  excuse  its 
length.  "  That  the  Old  Testament  is  not  the  forgery  of  a  single 
impostor  is  proved,  by  every  page.  What  variety  in  language 
and  expression !  Isaiah  does  not  write  like  Moses,  nor  Jeremiah 
3ike  Ezekiel,  and  between  these  and  any  of  the  minor  prophets, 
there  is  again  a  great  diversity  of  style.  The  style  of  Moses  is 
distinguished  by  its  scrupulous  grammatical  correctness :  the 
book  of  Judges  is  filled  with  provincialisms  and  barbarisms  :  in 
Isaiah  we  meet  with  old  words  under  new  inflections  :  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  have  their  Chaldaisms  :  and  in  short,  as  we  trace 
the  succession  of  writers  from  the  earlier  to  the  later  ages,  we 
find  in  the  language  a  gradual  decline,  till  it  finally  sinks  into  a 
dialect  of  broad.  Chaldee.  Then  too,  what  diversity  in  the 
march  of  ideas,  and  range  of  imagery !  In  the  hand  of  Moses 
and  Isaiah,  the  lyre  is  deep  and  loud,  but  its  tone  is  soft  when 
touched  by  David.  The  muse  of  Solomon  is  decked  in  the  splen- 
dours of  a  luxurious  court,  while  her  sister  wanders,  with  David, 
in  an  artless  dress,  by  streams,  and  banks,  through  the  fields,  and 
among  flocks.  One  poet  is  original  like  Isaiah,  Joel,  and  Hab- 
bakuk;  another  is  imitative  like  Ezekiel.  One  strikes  out  the 
untrodden  path  of  genius,  while  another  strolls  by  his  side  in  the 
beaten  foot  way.  Rays  of  learning  beam  from  one,  while  his 
neighbour  never  emits  a  spark  of  literature.  Tn  the  oldest  writers 
we  see  strong  lines  of  Egyptian  tint,  which  grow  fainter  and 
fainter  on  the  canvass  of  their  successors,  and  at  last  disappear. 
Finally,  in  the  manners  what  a  beautiful  gradation  !  At  first  all  is 
simple  and  unaffected,  as  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  among 
the  Bedowin  Arabs  to  this  day-  By  degrees  this  noble  simplicity 
declines  into  luxury  and  effeminacy,  and  vanishes  at  last  in  the 
luxury  of  the  court  of  Solomon.  No  where  is  there  a  violent 
transition,  but  a  gradual  and  progressive  course  throughout.  It 
is  but  an  ignorant  or  thoughtless  skeptick  who  can  think  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  fiction  of  a  single  impostor  !"  This  elo- 
quent critick  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  Old  Testament  is 
not  the  fabrication  of  several  impostors.  Eichhorn's  Einleitung 
ins.  A.  T.  Th.  i.  p.  51—2. 
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thousand  years,  and  under  the  prevalence  of 
totally  different  habits  of  thinking,  feeling,  and 
writing,  we  may  affect  to  call  the  literal  signi- 
fication.* It  has  been  indeed  the  practice  of 
the  Jews  of  the  later  ages  to  oppose  Christian- 
ity by  this  resort ;  but  who  does  not  know  that 
the  Jewish  nation,  if  judged  by  their  ecclesi- 
astical authors,  their  targums,  and  talmuds, 
and  midrashim,  are  the  most  contemptible 
criticks,  which  have  appeared.  The  darkest 
age  of  Christian  credulity  can  produce  nothing 
to  be  compared  with  rabbinical  and  cabalisti- 
cal  folly.|-  ^ne  cause  therefore  in  which 
this  folly  is  enlisted,  and  the  system  of  inter- 
pretation connected  with  it,  are  suspicious. 
Familiar  as  these  observations  are,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  them  here.  Mr.  English, 
and  Collins  whom  he  imitates  in  this,  have 
said  much  of  the  adherence  of  the  Jews  to  the 
literal,  and  of  the  resort  of  Christians  to  a  figu- 

•  Herder,  a  celebrated  Germ  aft  scholar,  and  orthodox  divine, 
(the  same  who  is  respectfully  mentioned  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, vol.  iii.  p.  345,)  has  this  remark,  "The  best  study  of 
theology  is  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  best  study  of  this 
divine  book,  is  that  which  regards  it  as  human,  (Das  beste  lesen 
dieses  goettlichen  Buchs  ist  Menschlich) — I  use  this  word  [hu- 
man] in  its  broadest  compass  and  strictest  meaning.  The  Bible 
must  be  thus  read,  for  it  is  written  by  men,  and  for  men.  The 
language  is  human,  the  external  means  by  which  it  was  written, 
and  lias  been  preserved,  are  human,  &.c."  Breife  das  Studium 
der  Theologie  betrefiend  Erster  Breif. 

f  Grotiusde  veritate,  lib.  v.  §  xvi.  p.  261.  It  has  sometimes 
been  thought,  or  at  least  been  said,  that  the  modern  intelligent 
Jews  reject  the  Talmudical  absurdities ;  an  incorrect  opinion, 
if  we  may  trust  to  Mendelsohn,  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
modern  Jews.    Mendelsohn's  Jerusalem,  p.  2d.  p.  63. 
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rative,  allegorical,  and  typical  sense.*  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  errours  of  other  times 
have  given  so  much  pretence  of  justice  to 
complaints  like  these.  But  no  errours  or  ex- 
travagancies are  to  make  us  ashamed  of  the 
truth,  and  it  is  as  certain  now,  as  if  the  prop- 
osition had  never  been  abused,  that  the  style 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets  is  highly  figurative. 
Moreover,  it  is  one  thing  to  be  figurative,  and  a 
far  different  thing  to  be  typical  or  allegorical.^ 
It  is  well  known  indeed  that  their  style  is 
also  typical  and  allegorical,^  but  it  is  so  easy 
to  carry  types  and  allegories  to  excess,  and  so 
easy  also  to  maintain  the  cause  of  Christianity 
without  them,  that  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
the  illustration  of  the  figurative  language  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  its  application  to  this 
controversy. 

The  prophets  foretel  a  moral  and  relig- 
ious dispensation,  a  spiritual  Messiah,  and  a 
Prince  of  peace.  Their  language  in  these 
predictions  is  highly  figurative  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing passages  may  serve  as  specimens  and 
proof :  f'  to  us  a  child  is  born,  to  us  a  son  is 
given,  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Won- 

*  Collin's  Grounds  and  Reasons,  c.  viii.  [This  is  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Mr.  English's  work.]  See  also  Collins'  scheine  of 
literal  prophecy,  page  8. 

f  Collins  himsfclf  judiciously remarks,  the"  literal  sense  may  he 
signified  as  well  and  as  obviously,  by  a.figurativef  as  by  the  most 
simple  or  literal  expression."  Scheme  of  Lit.  Proph.  p."  251. 

t  Voltaire's  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs,  t.  i.  p.  189.  Edit.  Didot.  See 
too  the  Jews'  letters  to  Voltaire,  i,  p  419  et  seq. 


deiful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  ever- 
lasting Father,  the  Prince  of  peace."*  These 
are  the  characters,  on  which  the  sacred  writers 
delight  to  dwell.  They  delight  to  designate 
a  mild  and  pacifick  personage,  who  was  to 
conciliate  men,  and  to  introduce  a  peaceful 
state.  "  They  shall  not  hurt  or  destroy  in  all 
my  holy-mountain  ;,?f  "they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruning  hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  move."J  The  strict  language 
of  description  fails  them  here,  and  the  harmo- 
ny of  men  is  represented  as  descending  to  the 
brutes.  "  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid* 
and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fat- 
ling  together  ;  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw 
like  the  ox,  and  the  sucking  child  shall  play 
on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child 
shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice's  den."§ 
Inanimate  nature  shall  partake  of  the  general 
conciliation.  "The  wilderness  and  solitary 
place  shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  re- 
joice and  blossom  like   the   rose.      It  shall 

*  I-aiah  ix.  6.  Mr:  English  has  asserted,  upon  the  authority  of  R. 
Isaac  [ChissutEmuna,  p.  i.  §  21.]  that  this  should  he  read  "  for  the 
wonderful,  the  counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father 
shall  call  his  name  the  prince  of  peace."  So,  says  he,  it  is  pointed 
t-o  be  read.  Of  Mr.  English's  familiarity  with  points  we  shall  see 
herfeafter.  The  LXX  discountenance  this  version  ;  and  I  know 
of  no  interpreter,  Jewish  or  Christian,  except  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, who  adopts  it.  See  a  note  to  p.  209  of  Dr.  Freeman's 
occasional  Sermons. 

\  Isaiah  xi.  9,  \  Isaiah  iik  4.  §  Isaiah  xi.  6,7,8, 


blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  with  singing 
and  joy."*  Every  one  who  reads  the  delight- 
ful visions  of  the  prophets,  knows  how  small 
a  part  is  the  above  of  the  language  to  the 
same  effect,  which  might  be  produced  from 
them.  This  language  too  is  some  of  that 
which  Mr.  English  may  interpret  literally,  if 
he  is  willing  to  be  consistent,  and  wait  for  his 
Saviour,  till  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the 
ox,  and  the  desert  shall  blossom  like  the  rose. 
.But  it  will  suggest  to  a  rational  interpreter  of 
the  scriptures  that  character,  in  which  our 
Lord  is  most  frequently  represented,  the 
prince  of  peace,  who  is  to  reign  without  vio- 
lence, and  prevail  without  blood.  How  a  state 
of  universal  peace  is  to  take  place,  it  needs 
but  small  acquaintance  with  human  nature  to 
say.  We  know  that  the  springs  of  war  and 
bloodshed  exist  in  the  passions  of  men,|  and 
that  if  ever  mankind  is  generally  harmonized, 
it  must  be  by  such  a  subjection  of  their  pas- 
sions, and  such  addresses  to  their  reason,  as 
will  resist  the  evil  in  its  origin.  All  the 
ordinary  political  expedients  of  pacification 
are  deplorably  vain  even  to  common  experi- 
ence, and  ridiculously  so,  if  spoken  of  as  the 
topicks  of  prophecy.  Nothing  can  be  more 
improbable,  as  well  as  absurd,  than  to  suppose 
that  the  prophets,  in  the  language  we  have 
quoted,  intended  merely  to  carry  forward  the 

*  Isaiah  xxxv.  1. 

"\  "  From  whence  come  wars  and  fig-lit ing-s  among  you  ?  come 
they  not  from  hence,  even  of  your  lusts.."   James  iv.  1. 
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Israelites  to  some  future  balance  of  power, 
and  composition  of  interests,  by  which  their 
victorious  Messiah  should  conclude  his  wars- 
No,  there  is  to  be  peace  "because  all  the  people 
will  be  righteous."*  There  must  be  an  in- 
ternal and  moral  tranquillity,  a  peaceful  dis- 
position, before  the  intercourse  of  nations,  or 
even  individuals,  can  be  conducted  in  har- 
mony. That  this  state  is  to  be  a  moral  and 
religious  one  is  therefore  very  obvious,  but  it 
may  be  abundantly  confirmed  by  authorities. 
"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days, 
that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall 
be  established  on  the  top  Of  the  mountains, 
and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all 
nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  And  many  people 
shall  go  and  say,  come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up 
to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of 
the  God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us  his 
ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths,  for  out 
of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  tvord 
out  of  Jerusalem.  And  he  shall  judge  among 
the  nations,  and  rebuke  many  people,  and  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
&c.f  How  particular  here  is  the  designation  of 
a  religious  system,  of  an  instrueter,  a  law- 
giver, and  a  teacher.  Again,  "  and  there  shall 
come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse, 
and  a  branch  shall  grow  out  of  its  roots,  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him, 
the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  of  understanding, 

*  Isaiah  lx.  21.  f  Isaiah  ii.  2a  3,  4. 
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the  spirit  of  counsel  and  of  might,  the  spirit  of 
knowledge,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord7  and  shall 
make  him  quick  of  understanding  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  ;  and  he  shall  not  judge  after  the 
sight  of  his  eyes,  nor  reprove  after  the  hear- 
ing of  his  ears.     But  with  righteousness  shall 
he  judge  the  poor,  and  reprove    with  equity 
for  the  meek  of  the  earth ;  and  he  shall  smite 
the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and 
with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the 
wicked  :  for  the  earth  shall  he  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea."*     "In  that  day  shall  the  dea£ 
hear  the  words  of  the  book,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  shall  see  out  of  obscurity.     They 
also  that  erred  in  spirit  shall  come  to  under- 
standing, and  they  that  murmured  shall  learn 
doctrine."  f  "  Behold  a  king  shall  reign  in  right- 
cousness,  princes  shall  rule  in  judgment,  and 
the  eyes  of  them  that  see  shall  not  be  dim,  and 
the  ears  of  them  that  hear  shall  hearken.  The 
heart  also  of  the  rash  shall  understand  knowl- 
edge, and  the  tongue  of  the  stammerers  shall 
fee  ready  to  speak  plainly,"  hc.%     Until  the 
spirit  be  poured  on  us  from  on  high,  and  the 
wilderness  be  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful 
field  be  counted  as  a  forest.     Then  judgment 
shall  dwell  in  the  wilderness,  and  righteous- 

*  Is.  xi.  1,  2,  3,  4.  The  ancient  Cftaldee  paraphrast  appears 
to  have  had  a  worthy  idea  of  the  nature  and  foundation  of  the 
Messiah's  peace.  For  in  explaining  the  words  of  Isaiah,  "  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him,"  he  renders,  "  and  in 
his  doctrine  peace  shall  be  multiplied  iinto  us."  Targum  Jona.  in 
Is.  liii.  5. 

•f  Is.  xxix.  18,  $4.  4  Is.  xxxii.  1,  3,  4» 
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ness  in  the  fruitful  field,  and   the   icork   of 
righteousness  shall  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of 
righteousness  quietness    and   assurance    for- 
ever."*   «  Behold  my  servant  whom  I  uphold, 
mine  elect,  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth.    I 
have  put  my  spirit  upon  him,  and  he  shall 
bring  forth  judgment   to  the  Gentiles.     He 
shall  not  cry  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice 
to  be  heard  in  the  streets.     A  bruised  reed 
shall  hv^  not  break,  and  smoking  flax  shall  he 
not  quench,  till  he  bring  forth  judgment  unto 
truth.     I  the  Lord  have  called  thee  in  right- 
eousness, and  will  hold  thine  hand,  and  keep 
thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  peo- 
ple for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  to  open  the  blind 
eyes."f  "  Lo,  every  one  that  thivsteth,  come  ye 
to  the  waters.     Incline  your  ear,  and  come 
unto  me,  hear,  and  your  soul  shall  live,  and 
I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you, 
even  the  sure  mercies  of  David.     Behold  I 
have  given  him  for  a  witness  to  the  people, 
a  leader  and  commander  xo  the  people.  Behold 
thou  shalt  call  a  nation,  that  thou  knowest 
not,  and  nations  that  know  not  thee,  shall  run 
after  thee,"  &c.f   "  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  God 
is  upon  me,  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed 

♦  Is  v.  15,  16,  17. 

f  Is.  xlii.  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8.  The  first  verse  is  one  of  those  im- 
portant passages,  in  which  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  makes  an 
express  distinction  between  the  Messiah,  and  the  "H  N1DD. 
Thus  he  paraphrases  it,  "  Behold  my  servant,  the  Messiah  whom 
I  support,  my  beloved,  in  -whom  my  memra  [my  word]  hath  taken 
tfelight."  See  this  subject  treated  in  Fleming's  Christology  i.  13$. 

*  Is,  iv.  1,  3,  4,  5. 
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me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek;  lie 
hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken  hearted^  to 
proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  opening 
of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound ;  to  pro- 
claim the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
day  of  vengeance  of  our  (rod  5  to  appoint  unto 
them  that  mourn  in  Zion,  to  give  them  beauty 
for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness. "* 
From  all  these  passages,  which  yet  are  but 
specimens  of  what  might  be  produced,  it  is 
most  clear,  as  was  stated,  that  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  kingdom  of  religion, 
instruction,  and  moral  improvement,  and  that 
he  himself  was  to  be  a  spiritual  and  moral 
personage.  How  different  from  this  character 
is  that  which  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time; 
in  the  bitterness  of  national  depression,  and 
their  descendants  in  all  subsequent  ages,  have 
vainly  imagined.  -\  And  how  dishonourable  to 
God  is  the  supposition,  that  he  should  have 
ordained  such  a  series  of  dispensations  as  the 

•  Isaiah  lxi.  1,  2,  3.  In  the  diversity  between  this  passage, 
as  it  is  quoted,  Luke  iv.  10,  and  the  reading-  in  the  text,  the 
evangelist  follows  the  Septuagint.  This  passage  is  applied  by 
R.  David  Kimchi,  and  Saadias  Gaon,  two  of  the  most  respectable 
rabbins,  to  the  Messiah.    Huetii  demonst.  evan.  p.  387. 

f  If  however  we  may  trust  a  favourite  authority  of  Mr.  Eng- 
lish's, there  were  those  among  the  Jews  who  cherished  more 
enlightened  views  of  the  character  of  the  Messiah.  "Pauci 
numero  erant,  qui  interna:  religionis  indolem  ipsi  divinitus 
didicerant,  atque  provinciam  Messise,  Dei  et  Davidis  filii,  cathol- 
ic am  inform  abunt,  beneficiokum  moralium  AtrcTOREM  et  minis- 
trum,  non  ipsis  tantwn,  sed  et  gentibus  aliis,  illo  omine  optantes, 
quod  vetusti  quidam  doctores,  non  rar-o,  etsi  obscurius  porten- 
debant.  Semteri  Inst,  ad  Doct.  Christian,  liberal,  discend.  p.  116. 
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Old  Testament  recounts,  sanctioned  a  prepar- 
atory code  of  discipline,  miraculously  separat- 
ed and  preserved  a  nation,  and  favoured  them 
with  a  succession  of  inspired  teachers,  and  all 
to  prepare  the  way  for  "  a  temporal  prince,  a 
conquering  pacificator,  and  a  [political]  deliv- 
erer." One  might  ask,  if  the  science  of  poli- 
ticks or  the  art  of  war  be  so  difficult,  so  noble, 
or  so  salutary,  that  God  must  raise  up  and 
prosper  a  proficient  in  them,  as  his  last  and 
greatest  messenger  to  men  ?  Does  a  character 
like  this  recommend  itself  to  the  reason  or 
feelings,  any  more  than  it  coincides  with  the 
passages  we  have  adduced,  as  that  which  the 
Deity  would  be  likely  to  select  as  the  head  of 
a  miraculous  dispensation  for  the  welfare  of 
men  ?  A  temporal  prince  !  and  what  has  he 
to  do  with  improving  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
realizing  the  lofty  visions  of  the  prophets.  A 
conquering  pacificator  !  and  what  sort  of  peace 
is  that  which  the  conqueror  makes,  and  how 
long  does  the  olive  branch  flourish  "  which  is 
watered  with  tears,  whose  leaves  grow  green 
in  an  atmosphere  filled  with  cries  and  groans, 
and  whose  roots  have  been  moistened  and  fat- 
tened with  blood  ??v*  How  unworthy  of  man 
to  imagine,  and  of  God  to  ordain  !  Is  this  the 
dignity  of  a  spiritual  nature,  the  destiny  of  an 
immortal  soul,  that  it  is  to  be  guided  through 
a  probationary  to  an  eternal  state,  by  temporal 
princes  and  conquering  pacificators  ?  This  is 
certainly  an  errour  which  refutes  itself.     But 

*  Grounds  of  Christianty  examined,  preface,  p.  xviiL 
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"how  distinctly  does  our  Saviour's  character 
and  doctrine  correspond  with  these  predicted 
characters  of  the  Messiah.  A  spiritual  not  a 
temporal  prince,  a  gentle,  forbearing,  persua- 
sive, and  moral,  not  a  conquering  pacificator. 
Not  a  life  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  annals  of 
man,  in  which  was  exemplified  a  principle  of 
such  uniform  and  universal  benevolence,  dis- 
passionate justice,  collected  prudence,  propri- 
ety, and  dignity:  and  the  doctrine  lie  taught — 
Mr.  English  has  made  it  a  matter  of  reproach — 
is  a  doctrine  of  perfect  peace.  "  What  sweet- 
ness, what  purity/'  says  Rousseau,  "  in  our 
Saviour's  manners,  what  affecting  grace  in  his 
instructions,  what  elevation  in  his  maxims, 
what  profound  wisdom  in  his  discourses,  what 
presence  of  mind,  what  delicacy,  what  justice 
in  his  replies."* 

But  as  Mr.  English  has  adduced  passages 
In  support  of  a  different  character  of  the  pre- 
dicted Messiah,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
them.  As  I  propose  at  present  to  direct  my 
remarks  to  the  general  character  predicted, 
and  not  to  particular  prophecies,  I  quote 
such  only  as  may  be  a  fair  and  sufficient  spe- 
cimen of  the  rest.  Many  of  the  passages, 
which  are  quoted  by  Mr.  English  in  his  third 
chapter  as  illustrating  "  the  characteri sticks  of 
the  Messiah  as  they  are  given  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets  ;"  and  by  which  he  would  confirm 
the  notion  of  a  temporal  conqueror,  are  such 

*  Rousseau's  Emil^  ii.  303.  See  also  lettre  a  1'  arehevenue 
de  Paris. 
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as  I  have  already  adduced  in  proof  of  the  op« 
posite  interpretation.  It  is  for  the  reader  to 
compare  and  decide.  The  following  are  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  remaining  ones  which 
Mr.  English  has  collected.  "There  shall 
arise  a  .star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall 
rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  the  corners 
of  Moab,  and  destroy  the  children  of  Seth."* 
"Of  the  increase  of  his  government  there  shall 
be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  his 
kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it,  with 
judgment  and  with  justice,  from  henceforth 
and  for  ever  :  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts 
will  do  this."f  "And  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephra- 
tah,  though  thou  be  little  among  the  thousands 
of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  unto 
me  that  shall  be  ruler  in  Israel."  J  "  Therefore 
will  I  save  my  flock,  and  they  shall  no  more 
be  a  prey,  and  I  will  set  up  one  shepherd  over 
them,  and  he  shall  feed  them,  even  my  ser- 
vant David  ;  he  shall  feed  them,  and  he  shall 
be  their  shepherd,  and  I  the  Lord  will  be  their 
God,  and  my  servant  David  a  prince  among 
them."§>  From  these,  and  passages  like  these, 
Mr.  English  has  thought  to  authorize  the 
Jewish  expectation  of  a  temporal  prince  ;  and 
I  proceed  to  show  that  such  language  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Hebrew  writers  will  not  justify 
the  conclusion.  Is  the  Messiah  spoken  of  as 
a  conqueror,  as  one  who  will  smite  the  corners 
of  Moab,  and  destroy  the  cliildren  of  Seth  ? 

*  Numbers  xxif .  17,  19.        f  Isaiah  ix.  7.         *  Micah  v.  2, 
§  Ezekiel  xxiv.  22. 
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The  supreme  God  himself  is  spoken  of  under 
the  same  character.  "  The  Lord  of  hosts 
mustereth  the  hosts  of  battle  :  they  come  from 
a  far  country,  from  the  ends  of  heaven,  even 
the  Lord  and  the  weapons  of  his  indignation, 
to  destroy  the  land."*  "  The  Lord  of  hosts 
shall  come  down,  to  fight  for  mount  Zion  and 
for  the  hill  thereof."!  "  I*1  that  day,  the 
Lord,  with  his  sore,  and  great,  and  terrible 
sword,  shall  slay  he  dragon  that  is  in  the 
sea. "J  "  Behold  the  Lord  will  come  with 
fire,  and  with  his  chariots — for  by  fire  and 
sword  will  the  Lord  plead  with  all  flesh. "§ 
"God  came  fromTeman,  and  the  holy  one  from 
mount  Paran. — Was  thy  wrath  against  the 
sea,  that  thou  didst  ride  upon  thy  horses  and 
chariots  of  salvation  ?  Thy  bow  was  made 
quite  naked.  Thou  didst  march  though  the 
land  in  indignation,  thou  didst  thresh  the 
heathen  in  thine  anger  ;  thou  didst  walk 
through  the  sea  with  thine  horses.  When  he 
cometh  up  unto  the  people,  he  will  invade 
them  with  his  troops." || 

Now  we  all  understand  that  passages  like 
these  are  either  a  bold  representation  of  God's 
spiritual  judgments,  or  else  an  ascription  to 
him,  (as  the  immediate  author,)  of  inflictions 
made  in  the  course  of  his  providence.  So 
when  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  repre- 
sented, in  similar  language,  we  are  to  under- 

•  Isaiah  xiii.  4,  5.  f  ib.  xxxi.  4-  %    *  ib.  xxvii  1. 

%  ib.  lxvi.  15,  16.  I!  Habbakuk  iii, 
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stand  a  reference  to  be  made  lo  those  judg- 
ments, which  Christ  has  exercised  or 
will    exercise     against    the    enemies    of    his 

religion,   especially   at    the    final    day or 

else  perhaps  to  the  successful  warfare  which 
Christian  princes  have  waged  against  heathen- 
ism. At  least  the  analogy  of  scripture  de- 
mands that  we  should  no  more  infer  from  the 
literal  interpretation  of  one  class  of  the  pas- 
sages, that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  human 
conqueror,  than  we  should  infer  the  same  of 
God  from  the  other. 

Is  the  Messiah  spoken  of  as  a  king,  and 
seated  on  a  throne,  so  is  the  supreme  Being : 
»•  The  Lord  most  high  is  terrible,  he  is  a  great 
King  over  all  the  earth,  he  shall  subdue 
the  people  under  us,  and  all  nations  under 
our  feet.  Grod  is  gone  up  with  a  shout — sing 
praises  to  God,  sing  praises  unto  our  King, 
sing  praises  ;  God  reigneth  over  the  heathen, 
God  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his  holiness." 
"The  Lord  is  our  Judge,  the  Lord  is  our 
Lawgiver,  the  Lord  is  our  King,  he  will  save 
us.  The  Most  High  ruletli  in  the  kingdom 
of  men."  "Sing  praises  to  the  Lord  who 
dwelleth  in  Zion."  "In  Judah  is  God 
known,  his  name  is  great  hi  Israel,  in  Salem 
also  is  his  tabernacle,  and  jiis  facetting  'place 
in  Zion."  «  For  the  Lord  dwelleth  in  Zion." 
"Is  not  the  Lord  in  Zion,  is  not  her  King 
in  her."  "  I  am  the  Lord  your  God  dwelling 
in  Zion."  "  The  sun  shall  be  ashamed  when 
6 
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Jehovah  of  hosts  shall  reign  in  mount  Zion, 
and  in  Jerusalem."  "  Jehovah  shall 
reign  over  them  in  mount  Zion."  "Let 
them  know  that  God  ruleth  in  Jacob."  "The 
Lord  is  niy  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want." 
"  Give  ear,  O  Shepherd  of  Israel,  thou  that 
leadest  Joseph  like  a  flock,  thou  that  dwellest 
between  the  cherubim."*  Now  to  what  reader 
of  the  scriptures  need  it  be  said,  how  poor  a 
gleaning  this  is,  and  how  safely  one  might 
promise  to  produce  ten  passages,  nay  a  hun- 
dred, in  which  the  supreme  Being  is  spoken  of, 
without  qualification  or  caution,  as  a  king,  a 
ruler,  a  warrior,  and  a  coiKjueror,  to  every 
one  in  which  the  Messiah  is  spoken  of  under 
those  characters.  Yet  is  it  most  certain  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  is,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  his  government  of  the 
world,  a  moral  government  ?  It  may  be  sub- 
mitted without  hesitation  to  any  candid  in- 
quirer, whether  the  prophetick  representations 
of  the  Messiah,  under  the  character  of  a  prince, 
and  a  warrior,  are  at  all  so  numerous,  positive, 
and  various,  as  such  as  those  we  have  quoted 
last.  But  will  this  prove  that  the  Almighty 
is  a  victorious  general,  who  draws  his  sword, 
and  slays  his  enemies  in  battle,  and  rides  on 
his  horses,  and  invades  with  his  troops?  Why 
then    should   similar   descriptions,    fewer   as 

*  Psalm  xlvii.  Is.  xxxih.  22.  Daniel  iv.  17.  Ps.  ix.  11. 
Ps.lxxvi.  12.  Joel  iii.  21.  Jer.  viil  IP.  .loel  iii.  17.  Isai.  ixiv 
9.3.    Mic.  iv.  7-    IV  lix.  13.   Ps.  xxiii.  1.     Ps.  !xxx.  1. 
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they  are  in  number,  and  less  decisive  in 
amount,  prove  that  the  great  personage,  who  is 
the  object  of  the  scriptural  predictions,  is  that 
wretched  thing,  a  "  conquering  pacificator  ?" 
What  would  be  thought  of  one,  who,  after 
making  a  collection  of  passages,  which  ascribe 
these  attributes  of  royalty  and  conquest  to 
God,  such  as  Mr.  English  has  made  of  those 
which  ascribe  such  attributes  to  the  Messiah, 
should  infer,  as  he  does,  that  (rod  is  "  a  just, 
beneficent,  wise,"  and  mighty  monarch,  reign- 
ins;  on  a  throne  in  Jerusalem  ?"  I  cheerfully 
leave  this  part  of  the  controversy  with  the  an- 
swer to  this  question,  which  every  rational 
inquirer  will  give.  We  have  not,  I  trust,  lived 
to  an  age  of  refinement  and  philosophy,  merely 
to  insist  on  principles  of  interpretation,  which 
would  turn  the  Supreme  himself  into  a  sangui- 
nary commander  of  armies. 

But  Mr.  English  objects,  that  whereas* 
'*  the  first  characteristick  of  the  Messiah  was, 
that  he  was  the  Prince  of  peace,  in  whose 
time  righteousness  was  to  flourish,  and  man- 
kind be  made  happy,  that  he  was  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  David,'7  &c.  of  Jesus  Christ  we 
read,  that  lie  asserted  that  Ins  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world.  Instead  of  effecting  peace 
among  the  nations,  he  said,  "  think  not  I  am 
come  to  send  peace  on  the  earth  ;  I  am 
come,  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  Think 
ye  I  have  come  to  put  peace  on  the  earth?  I 
telj  you  nay.  but  division.      Again,   I  have 
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come  to  put  fire  on  the  earth. "#  Now  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  English  really 
thought  that  these  passages  expressed  the  ul- 
timate intention  of  our  Lord ;  though  to  give 
the  defenders  of  Christianity  the  trouble  of 
answering  one  more  plausible  objection,  he 
affects  to  think  it.  Mr.  English  is  not  so  ig- 
norant, a*  he  would  seem  to  be,  of  the  style  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  New  ;  and 
he  is  perfectly  aware  that,  by  the  same  mode 
of  interpretation,  by  which  this  objection  is 
founded  on  the  words  of  our  Lord,  it  might  be 
proved  from  many  texts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  God  is  the  immediate  author  of  sin.  This 
language  may  seem  harsh;  let  tli©  reader  judge 
if  it  is  not  authorized.  The  objection  that 
Christianity  has  brought  confusion  and  war, 
is  made  by  Mr.  English  on  page  21  of  his 
book,  and  on  the  163  page  he  makes  another 
objection  to  Christianity,  and  it  is  this  ;  that 
(*  The  Christians  hastened  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  empire — that  they  would  not  serve  in 
the  armies  of  the  emperor,  if  they  could  possi- 
bly avoid  it;  that  they  justly  considered  the 
■profession  of  a  soldier,  and  that  of  a  Christian, 
incompatible  :  that  no  Christian?  without  be- 
ing inconsistent,  can  serve  in  the  army  ;  and  at 
this  day  the  Quakers  and  the  Mennonites  re- 
fuse to  carry  arms,  and  in   so  doing  they  are 

CONSISTENT     CHRISTIANS.*'         This     IS     ffS    ft 
•  Grounds  of  Christianity  exam  ined*  page  21 
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should  be.  If  all  the  world  then  were  consistent 
Christians,  none  would  carry  arms,  they  would 
learn  war  no  more,  they  would  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  their  spears  into 
pruning  hooks,  and  the  visions  of  the  prophets 
be  fulfilled.  Nothing,  by  Mr*  English's  con- 
fession, stands  in  the  way  of  the  prophesied 
peace  of  the  world,  but  ihat  all  men  should  be 
consistent  Christians.  But  this  is  not  all,  Mr, 
English  in  his  haste  to  accumulate  objections 
to  our  religion,  has  not  only  passed  this,  com- 
pliment upon  Christianity,  in  saying  if  it  were 
consistently  and  universally  professed,  there 
would  be  no  more  wars  ;  out  he  has  shown 
that  he  knows  upon  what  principle  this  bless- 
ed event  would  take  place.  "  A  Christian,*' 
says  he,  u  who  'ought  to  love  Ms  enemies/  is 
he  not  guilty  of  the  greatest  of  crimes,  when 
he  inflicts  death  upon  a  hostile  soldier,  of 
whose  disposition  he  knows  nothing,  and 
whom  he  may,  at  a  single  stroke,  precipitate 
into  hell  ?"*  If  all  then  felt  the  force  of  this 
single  command  of  our  Lord,  and  faithfully 
obeyed  it,  not  another  drop  of  blood  would  be 
shed  on  a  field  of  battle,  and  the  desolation  of 
mankind  would  cease.  This  is  the  state  of 
peace,  which  the  prophets  foretold,  and  which 
only  waits  for  Christianity  to  be  "  consistently 
believed/'   that  it  may  universally  prevail* 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  184,  5. 
#6 
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A  peace  founded  on  the  only  sure  basis-— prin- 
ciple and  affection. 

It  is  for  Mr.  English  to  reconcile  his  two 
objections  to  the  gospel,  and  also  to  account 
for  this  other  seeming  contradiction.    He  con- 
fesses that  the  Messiah  is  to  be  a  prince  of 
peace,  and  his  reign  a  reign  of  concord.     And 
yet  he  espouses  the  notion  of  the  Jews,  that 
lie  is  to  be  a  temporal  prince,  and  a  conquering 
pacificator.*     Now  I  would  willingly  be  told 
how  a  temporal  prince  is  to  conquer  without 
division,  sword,  and  war.     And  it  is  no  ordi- 
nary war,  which  the  Jewish  Messiah  is  to 
wage.     In  the  rabbinical  books,  f   it   is    set 
forth  in  the  darkest  colours,  through  what  seas 
of  blood  he  is  to  wade  to  the  throne  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  is  it  to  a  character  like  this,  that 
we  are  to  give  the  courteous  name  of  pacifica- 
tor ?    But  he  will  first  conquer  the  nations,  and 
xhen  make  peace.     This  we  know  is  the  way 
of  temporal  princes.     Ubi  solitudinem  faciunt 
pacem    appellant.^      But  can  it  be    soberly 
supposed  that  this  is  the   peace  which  the 
prophets  foretold,  the  glorious   state,  which 
was  to  consummate  God's  government  on  earth? 
It    would    grieve    me,     should    prejudice 
reach  so  far  as  to  sustain  in  the  mind  of  one 
candid  inquirer  this  objection  of  Mr.  English. 
And  as  it  is  a  topick  of  no  little  interest,  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  a  few  more  remarks. 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  8. 
t  Vid.  Buxtorfii  Lexic.  Chald.  Talra.  et  Rab.  Art.  DITD^X  et 
t\WV.  *  Tacit.  Vit.  Agric.  §  30. 
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ei  Think  not  1  am  come  to  send  peace  on  the 
earth ;  t  am  come  not  to  send  peace  but  a 
sword."*  Who  can  think  that  our  Lord  here 
expressed  the  final  object  of  his  mission  ?  Is 
it  necessary  to  say,  by  how  trite  a  figure  of 
speech  it  is,  that  a  contingent  consequence  is 
spoken  of  as  an  intended  effect,  nay,  that 
events  are  said  in  scripture  to  be  done  and 
brought  about,  by  that  course  of  providence, 
m  which  they  are  only  permitted.  "  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  I  Will  harden 
Pharaoh's  heart,  and  multiply  my  signs  and 
wonders  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  Pharaoh 
shall  not  hearken  unto  you,  that  I  may  lay 
my  hand  upon  Egypt."''*  Does  any  one,  in 
reading  this  passage,  suppose  that  the  Deity 
intended  to  declare  that  he  would  give  to 
Pharaoh  a  miraculous  hardness  of  heart,  that 
he  might  then  exert  his  power  in  punishing 
that  hardness? J  The  meaning  of  our  Saviour 
in  like  manner  was  expressed  in  the  language 
of  his  nation,  though  in  a  form  of  speech  not 
forbidden  among  us.  Jt  is  abundantly  mani- 
fest that  he  spoke  of  division,  not  as  the  de- 
sign of  his  mission,  but  as  the  consequence, 
which  flowed  from  opposition  to  it. 

Hear  Mr.  English  himself  in  this  self- 
contradictory  passage  :  "  From  the  very  com- 
mencement of  Christianity,  we  perceive  very 

•  Matt.  x.  34.  f  Exod,  vii.  3,  4. 

*  "  Pharaoh  set  himself  to  weaken  the  Israelites  with  hard 
bondage,  and  when  he  saw  that  did  not  do,  he  set  himself  to 
extirpate  the  race,  by  commanding'  that  every  male  child  be 
drowned."   Edwards'  History  of  Redemption,  p.  65. 
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violent  disputes  among  its  founders  and  teach- 
ers ;  and  through  every  succeeding  age  of  the 
church,  nothing  but  schism  and  heresy.  These 
are  followed  by  persecutions  and  quarrels,  ex- 
ceedingly well  adapted  to  destroy  the  vaunted 
spirit  of  concord,  said  by  its  defenders  to  be 
peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  the  existence  of 
which  is  in  fact  impossible  in  a  religion,  which 
is  one  entire  chaos  of  obscure  doctrines,  and 
impracticable  precepts.  In  every  religious 
dispute  both  parties  thought  that  God  was  on 
their  side,  and  consequently  they  were  obsti- 
nate and  irreconcilable.  And  how  should  it 
have  been  otherwise,  since  they  confounded 
the  cause  of  God  ivith  the  miserable  interests 

Of   THEIR  OWN"  VANITY  !      TllUS   BEING  LITTLE 

disposed  to  give  way  on  the  one  part  or  the 
other,  they  cut  one  another's  throats,  they  tor- 
mented, they  burnt  each  other,  they  tore  one 
another  to  pieces,  and  having  exterminated 
and  put  down  the  obnoxious  sects,  they  sung 
Te  Deum."#  This  is  as  loose  and  indefinite 
as  it  is  vulgar.  If  it  mean  any  thing  however 
it  is  this,  that  the  persecutions  and  quarrels 
of  professing  Christians,  which  ended  in 
bloodshed  and  death,  sprung  from  two 
sources:  1.  The  vanity  of  the  contending 
parties,  in  "  thinking  their  cause  the  cause  of 
Grod,"  and  2.  Their  selfishness,  or  "  not  be- 
ing disposed  to  give  way  on  the  one  part  or 
the  other."     Meagre  as  is  this  account,  in  a 

•  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  182. 
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philosophical  view,  let  us  grant  it  to  be  cor- 
rect. And  is  it  not  somewhat  moving  to  the 
patience,  to  hear  Mr.  English  in  one  breath 
charging  upon  Christ  and  his  apostles,  what 
in  the  next  he  involuntarily  ascribes  to  their 
true  causes,  the  vanity  and  the  selfishness  of 
man  ? — "  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  since 
they  confounded  the  cause  of  Grod  with  the 
miserable  interests  of  their  own  vanity :  and 
being  little  disposed  to  give  way  on  the  one 
part  o*  the  other,  they  cut  one  another's 
throats  \"  Why  then  is  the  reason  of  the 
reader  insulted  with  having  these  sad  calami- 
ties ascribed  to  the  gospel  of  Christ?  Does 
that  encourage  vanity  and  indisposition  to  give 
way?  Let  a  single  passage  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament cover  the  charge  with  reproach.  " Ful- 
fil ye  my  joy,  that  ye  be  likeminded,  having 
the  same  love,  being  of  one  accord,  of  one 
mind.     Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or 

VAIN   GLORY,    but   in    LOWLINESS     OF    MIND    let 

each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves. 
Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but 
every  man  also  on  the  things  oe  others."* 
The  supposition  itself,  on  which  the  objec- 
tion rests,  that  the  period  during  which  Chris- 
tianity lias  prevailed  in  the  world  has  been 
one  of  unusual  discord  and  war,  though  a  fa- 
vourite topick  of  infidel  declamation,  is  errone- 
ous. For  though  it  be  true  that  there  has  not 
been  an  age  free  from  these  plagues,  yet  they 
have  not  been  less  frequent  in  the  countries 
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where  Christianity  is  unknown,  nor  were  they 
less  frequent,  extensive,  or  distressing.,  in  the 
ages  before  the  advent  of  our  Lord.  It  is  not 
a  fact,  which  approves  itself  to  the  unpreju- 
diced mind,  that  Christendom  is  marked  out 
as  the  theatre  of  unexampled  desolation. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  annals  of  the  Chris- 
tian nations,  which  rises  above  the  atrocity  of 
the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  or  Roman 
wars.  But  it  is  not  on  this  truth,  unquestion- 
able as  it  is,  that  we  rest  the  Christian  cause. 
How  large  a  portion  of  the  wars  and  tumults, 
which  have  wasted  the  world  have  no  con- 
nexion, nor  the  pretence  of  any,  with  Chris- 
tianity. The  causes  of  war  are  the  mistaken 
interests,  and  bad  passions  of  men.  And  he 
has  little  claim  to  the  character  of  a  fair  ob- 
server, who  can  examine  the  sources  of  these 
convulsions,  and  then  attribute  them  to  the 
Gospel.  Here  nation  is  arrayed  against  na- 
tion, to  decide  by  the  effusion  of  human  blood 
which  of  two  pretenders  shall  sit  upon  a 
throne ;  and  there  the  treasures  and  lives  of  a 
country  are  exhausted  to  vindicate  some 
worthless  foreign  possession.  One  country  is 
convulsed  with  war  to  gratify  the  military  am- 
bition of  the  reigning  prince  ;  and  another,  to 
promote  the  private  intrigues  of  ministers  or  ru- 
lers. The  order  andcstablishment  of  government 
are  the  source  of  some  wars,  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  commerce  are  the  prize  of  oth- 
ers ;  and  many,  perhaps  most,  are  the  unit; 
py  results  of  conflicting  interests,  unnecessa. 
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illy  wrought  up  into  open  discord  and  hostility. 
Why  then  are  they  ascribed  to  Christianity  ? 
But  it  may  be  asked  whether  wars,  profess- 
edly undertaken  in  the  cause  of  religion,  such 
for  instance  as  the  crusades,  and  the  wars  of 
the  reformation — whether  these  are  not  justly 
to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  Gospel? 
Why  should  they  be  ?    Did  Christ  leave  an 
injunction  to  levy  these  wars,  or  encourage  the 
spirit  which  finds  sustenance  in  them?    Did 
any  precept  of  Christianity  bid  the  nations  of 
Europe  pour  forth  their  millions  on  the  plains 
of  Palestine ;  did  any  passage  of  the  gospel 
enjoin  on  men  to  disregard  every  law  and  or- 
dinance of  Jesus,  in  a  fanatical  attempt  to  re- 
deem his  tomb  ?  Would  the  spirit  which  burst 
forth  in  these  lawless  inroads  have  found  no 
opportunity,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Gospel? 
Were  there  no  passions,  no  vices  in  ancient 
days?  Is  it  Christianity  which  has  made  men 
ambitions,  proud,  and  cruel  ?     If  it  was  the 
gospel  that  poured  down  the  hosts  of  Europe 
upon  Asia,  what  was  it  that  fifteen  hundred 
years  before  overwhelmed  the  states  of  Greece 
with  the  armies  of  the  Persian  despot,  as  num- 
berless and  as  barbarous ?    What  was  it  that 
reared  the  Macedonian  state,  and  led  its  con- 
queror from  the  hills  of  Thrace,  across  the 
world,  destroying  nations  of  whom  he  had 
never  heard,  and  subduing  regions  unexplored 
and  unknown  ?    What  formed  at  Rome  that 
monstrous  power,  which  for  a  thousand  years 
was  the  terror  and  curse  of  the  nations  ?  What 
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stirred  tip  in  the  savage  deserts  of  the  north 
the  hosts  that  burst  upon  the  Roman  empire, 
and  swept  away  its  glory  and  strength  ?  And 
what  in  the  later  ages  has  hurried  on  the  Sara- 
cen, the  Tartarian,  the  Arabian  conquerors  ; 
and  spread  a  waste  of  confusion,  misery,  and 
death  from  the  south  of  Europe  to  the  China 
sea  ?  It  was  not  the  gospel  that  did  all  this. 
It  was  done  in  ages  and  regions,  that  knew 
not  Christ ;  it  was  done  by  that  which  has 
been  doing  it  now,  by  that  which  will  do  it 
again,  the  passions  of  wicked  men. 

It  only  remains  in  this  connexion  to  examine 
the  assertion  of  Mr.  English,  that  it  is  foretold 
by  the  prophets,  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  shall  be  contemporary  with  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah.  This  manifestly  supposes 
the  Messiah  is  to  be  an  ordinary  temporal 
conqueror  ;  and  not,  as  we  have  shown  he 
was  predicted  to  be,  a  spiritual  and  moral 
teacher.  If  his  kingdom  is  to  be  a  moral  one, 
it  must  of  course  be  progressive  and  gradual 
in  its  prevalence  and  influence. 

The  decision  of  the  question  therefore, 
whether  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites  is  to 
coincide  with  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah, 
will  probably  depend,  in  the  minds  of  all, 
upon  the  decision  of  the  previous  question, 
whether  he  was  to  be  a  temporal  or  a  spir- 
itual character.  But  as  Mr.  English  has 
produced  some  authorities  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament upon  this  question,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  examine  them. 


His  first  quotation  in  the  order  of  the 
prophets  in  our  Bibles  is  from  Jeremiah  xxiii. 
5,  8 :  "  Behold  the  days  are  coming,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  I  will  raise  up  unto  David  a  right- 
eous branch :  in  his  days  Judah  shall  be 
saved/'  &c*  I  am  aware  that  this  prophecy- 
is  usually  interpreted  of  the  Messiah,  by  mod- 
ern Christians  and  Jews,  as  it  was  by  the 
Chaldee  paraphrast.  But  it  is  probable  that 
it  relates  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  the  government 
of  Zerubbabel,t  who  was  a  descendant  of  Da- 
vid, and  who  is  called  in  Zechariah  vi.  12.% 
the  branch.  This  I  say  is  probable,  for  the 
whole  context,  in  the  two  preceding  chapters, 
relates  to  the  siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  consequent  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews,  and  in  ch.  xxiv.  4,  5,  6, 
to  which  the  subject  is  pursued,  we  read  these 
words,  u  Again  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,  saying  :  Thus  saith  the  Lord  the 
God  of  Israel ;  like  these  good  figs,  so  will  I 
acknowledge  them  that  are  carried  away  cap- 
tive of  Judah,  whom  I  have  sent  out  of  this 
place  into  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  for  their 
good.  For  I  will  set  mine  eyes  upon  them 
for  good,  and  J  will  bring  them  again  to  this 
land,  and  I  will  build  them  up  and  not  pull 
them  down,  and  I  will  plant  them,  and  not 
pluck  them  up  ;  and  I  will  give  them  a  heart 
to  know  mej  that  I  am  the  Lord  |  and  they 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  18. 

•f  Grotius  In  Loc.  \  Compare  Zechu  vi.  13.  with  iv.  9. 
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shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God, 
for  they  shall  return  unto  me  with  their  whole 
heart."  The  prophet  then  proceeds  to  de- 
nounce judgment  on  Zedekiah  by  name,  and 
on  his  princes  ;  so  that  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  it  is  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and 
the  restoration  therefrom  that  is  intended.  But 
if  Mr.  English  is  willing  to  make  a  concession, 
which  will  be  highly  inconvenient  in  other 
parts  of  his  argument,  that  the  prophet  bursts 
forth  from  the  connexion,  in  which  he  was 
speaking  of  impending  events,  to  foretel  the 
days  of  the  Messiah  ;  then  lie  must  show  that 
it  was  in  the  beginningvoi  those  days  that 
Judah  shall  be  saved.  The  prophet  only 
says  "in  those  days;"  and  Mr.  English 
has  no  right  to  limit  the  prediction  to 
the  commencement  of  them.  But  he  must 
allow  the  contrary,  since  he  supposes 
the  reign  of  the  Messiah  will  be  perpet- 
ual, and  one  of  the  authorities  he  quotes 
declares,  that  "the  sons  of  Israel  shall  return, 
and  shall  seek  after  the  Lord  their  God,  and 
David  their  king,  and  shall  fear  the  Lord,  and 
his  goodness,  in  the  latter  days." 

The  passage  also  in  the  thirty-third  chap- 
ter  of  the  same  prophet  |is  referred  to  for 
the  same  purpose  :  "  Behold,  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  perform  that 
good  thing,  which  I  have  premised  unto  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  to  the  house  of  Judah.  In 
those  days,  and  at  that  time,  will  I  cause  the 
branch  of  righteousness  to  growr  up,  unto  Da- 
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vid,  and  he  shall  execute  judgment  and  right- 
eousness in  the  land.  In  those  days  shall 
Judah  be  saved,  and  Jerusalem  shall  dwell 
safely  ;  and  this  is  the  name  wherewith  she 
[Jerusalem]  shall  be  called,  '  the  Lord  onr 
righteousness.'  For  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
David  shall  never  want  a  man  to  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  the  house  of  Israel.  Neither  shall 
the  priests,  the  Levites,  want  a  man  before  me, 
to  offer  burnt  offerings,  and  to  kindle  meat  of- 
ferings, and  to  do  sacrifice  before  me  contin- 
ually." Now  here,  as  in  the  preceding  pas- 
sage, the  reference  is  probably  to  the  restora- 
tion from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and 
to  Zerubbabel,  since  these  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  context,  in  which  Babylon  and 
the  Chaldeans  are  called  by  name,  and  a  deliv- 
erance promised  from  them.  When  therefore  a 
few  verses  after  it  is  said,  that  the  days  come, 
iii  which,  saith  Jehovah,  I  will  perform  that 
good  thing,  which  I  have  promised,  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  any  other  promise  is 
referred  to,  than  that  just  made.  But  if  i  t 
be  insisted  that  this  also  should  be  inter- 
preted, by  a  bold  transition,  of  the  times  of 
the  Messiah,  then  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
as  it  is  near  two  thousand  years  since  David 
has  failed  of  a  temporal  prince  upon  his 
throne,  and  a  temporal  succession  of  Levites, 
and  since  it  is  declared  he  shall  never  fail  of 
these,  we  must  suppose  that  a  spiritual  succes- 
sor and  a  spiritual  service  were  intended ;  or 
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else  the  solemn  promise  of  God  lias  been,  for 
two  thousand  years,  without  fulfilment. 

The  next  passages  to  which  Mr.  English 
refers,  are  Ezekiel  xxxiv.  22,  kc.  and  xxxvii. 
But  these  passages  certainly  contain  no  com- 
parative designation  of  time.  If  they  refer  to 
the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  all  that  they  show  is., 
that  under  his  reign  the  Jews  shall  be  made 
happy. 

Hosea  iii.  4,  5,  is  the  next  passage.  It  is  as 
follows  :  "  The  children  of  Israel  shall  abide 
many  days  without  a  king,  and  without  a 
prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice,  and  without  an 
ephod,  and  without  a  teraphim.  Afterward 
shall  the  children  of  Israel  return,  and  seek 
the  Lord  their  God,  and  David  their  king,  and 
shall  fear  the  Lord,  and  his  goodness  in  the 
latter  days,"  It  is  difficult  to  see  by  what 
right  Mr.  English  refers  his  reader  to  this 
passage  to  prove  that  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  the  restoration  of  Israel  are  to  be 
contemporaneous.  Certainly  no  such  idea  is 
presented  in  it.  The  use  of  the  name  of  Da- 
vid, in  this  and  some  similar  texts,  will  be 
hereafter  explained. 

The  only  remaining  text  referred  to 
in  this  connexion  is  Micah  v.  3,  in  which 
he  lias  applied  to  the  birth  of  the  Messi- 
ah a  figurative  expression  of  the  proph- 
et's concerning  the  sufferings  of  the  Jewish 
nation  ;  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  Mic.  v. 
3.  with  iv.  9.  10.     And  on  this   mistake  the 
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application  of  the  prophecy  to  the  present 
purpose  depended. 

These  are  all  the  passages,  to  which  Mr* 
English  refers  in  proof  of  the  supposition  that 
one  of  the  most  considerable  effects  of  the 
Messiah's  reign  should  be  contemporary  with 
its  commencement.  How  improbable  this  sup- 
position is,  will  appear  from  a  few  considera- 
tions. 

Mr.  English  allows,  that  a  great  and  blessed 
change  is  to  take  place  in  the  condition  of  men 
under  the  Messiah.  Is  it  not  contradictory  to 
every  principle  of  our  nature,  and  to  all  we 
see  of  the  government  of  God,  to  suppose  that 
such  a  change  will  be  instantaneous  ?  If  we 
compare  the  present  condition  of  the  world 
with  its  condition  in  the  primitive  ages,  what 
a  change  has  taken  place,  but  how  gradually 
too ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  this  change  is 
principally  external,  one  of  education  and  re- 
finement, but  the  change  to  be  produced,  under 
the  Messiah's  reign,  is  one  of  the  moral  char- 
acter, if  appears  little  short  of  absurd  to  fancy 
it  will  be  instantaneous.  Moral  means  are 
gradual,  and  it  was  the  office  of  Christ  at  his 
advent,  to  put  these    means  in    operation.* 

*  "We  must  allow,"  says  Lord  Bacon  in  his  <  Advancement  of 
Learning,'  book  2d,  "  that  latitude  which  is  agreeable  and  familiar 
unto  divine  prophecies,  being  of  the  nature  of  the  author,  with 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  fulfilled  punctually  at  once,  but  have  a  springing  and 
germinant  accomplishment  throughout  many  ages,  though  the 
height  or  fulness  of  them  may  refer  to  some  one  age."  JNe\V» 
ton's  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies,  Introd, 

*7 
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That  their  effect  would  be  slowly  produced 
and  their  power  be  resisted,  is  not  only  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  evil  which  is  in  the 
world,  but  was  expressly  foretold  by  the 
prophets.  "Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  re- 
port," is  the  language  of  Isaiah,  in  a  prediction 
referred  by  the  Jewish  paraphrast  to  the 
Messiah.*  David  in  a  psalm,  f  unanimously 
acknowledged  as  a  prediction  of  him,  says, 
"the  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves,  and  the 
rulers  take  counsel  against  the  Lord  and  his 
Messiah."  Isaiah  says,  "of  the  increase  of  his 
government  and  peace,  there  shall  be  no  end ;?? 
and  represents  the  Messiah  as  saying,  "  I 
have  laboured  in  vain,  I  have  spent  my 
strength  for  nought,  and  in  vain  :"  and 
again  says,  "He  shall  rebuke  many  peo- 
ple, and  smite  the  earth  with  the  Mod  of  his 
mouth. "J  Are  not  these  direct  and  positive 
intimations  of  great  and  general  resistance, 
which  the  gospel  would  experience,  and  of 
course,  of  the  gradual  progress  it  would  make? 
Mr.  English  says,  that  every  tittle§>  of  the 
prophecies  must  be  fulfilled,  before  assent  can 
be  demanded  to  the  pretensions  of  one  who 
claimed  that  character.  According  to  him 
therefore,  as  he  is  to  prevail  over  and  bless- 
the  whole  world,  no  one  could  believe  on  him 
till  all  had  been  converted. 

*  Isaiah  liii.  1-  The  most  ancient  of  the  Jewish  Commentaries, 
the  Beresith,  Rabba,  as  also  Maimonid.js  refer  this  to  the 
Messiah.   Huetii  Demonstr.  Evan.  p.  362. 

f  Psalm  ii.  $  Isaiah  ii.  4.  xlix.  4.  also  Micah  iv.  3. 

4  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  41. 
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Indeed  it  is  not  in  the  course  of  cause 
and  effect,  that  intellectual  revolutions,  chang- 
es in  the  mental  and  moral  character  of  na- 
tions and  the  world,  should  be  produced  by 
sudden  efforts  or  violent  impulses.  The  dis- 
pensation of  the  Messiah  was  indeed  to  be 
miraculous,  but  miraculous  only  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  means,  which  were  to  produce 
the  moral  change ;  there  was  nothing  promised 
in  the  means  themselves,  which  should  operate 
with  supernatural  rapidity.  These  means 
were  the  instruction,  example,  and  the  encour- 
agement of  powerful  motives,  which  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  afford.  The  Mosaick  dispensation 
was  miraculous,  and  furnished  with  an  ap- 
paratus of  means,  usually  much  more  effectual 
in  their  operation  upon  common  minds,  than 
those  which  were  assigned  to  Christianity  ; 
but  the  truth  of  the  unity  and  supremacy  of 
God,  the  great  truth  which  this  dispensation 
was  intended  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
Jews,  does  not  appear  to  have  gained  a  gen- 
eral and  genuine  credence,  till  after  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  a  period  of  one  thousand 
years  from  the  time  of  Moses.*  How  unau- 
thorized the  expectation  therefore  that,  on  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  an  era  of  peace,  hap- 
piness, and  virtue,  would  immediately  com- 
mence on  earth ;  how  inconsistent  with  the 
known  constitution  of  our  minds,  and  the  es- 
tablished laws  of  improvement  I  Christianity, 
as  might  be  expected  of  amoral  system,  offers 

*  Lessing's  sammtliche  Schriften.  Th.  y.  p.  77,  78, 
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no  constraint  to  the  understanding  or  the  will  of 
men.  It  addresses  them  as  intelligent,  rational 
beings,  free  to  choose,  and  able  to  refuse.  It 
operates  on  their  conduct  not  by  mechanical 
force,  nor  yet  by  mysterious  impulse.  But  it 
teaches,  exhorts,  and  warns  them.  And  must 
not  the  effect  of  all  this  discipline  be  gradual, 
in  the  individual,  and  still  more  so  in  the 
world?  While  passion  exists,  will  it  not 
operate,  while  our  nature  is  imperfect,  will  it 
not  fall  into  errour  ?  To  remedy  this  imper- 
fection and  correct  this  errour,  must  be  a  long 
and  gradual  work.  Christianity  has  begun 
it,  in  introducing  and  cultivating  the  domes- 
tick  character,  one  almost  unknown  in  anti- 
quity, and  in  revealing  the  all-powerful  sanc- 
tions of  the  future  state.  The  effects  are 
known.  It  has  turned  some  of  the  old  virtues 
into  vices,  and  some  of  the  old  glories  into 
shame.  This  may  be  seen  on  the  publick 
theatre  of  the  world,  where  the  degradation 
of  the  female  character,  the  cruel  contests  of 
gladiators,  and  the  miseries  of  domestick  sla- 
very,* with  other  spots  on  the  ancient  charac- 
ter yet  more  offensive,  have  passed  away. 
But  it  is  too  true  that  the  mighty  passions 
which  agitate  the  publick  intercourse  of  the 
world,  are  almost  beyond  the  direct  reach  of 
moral  means.  The  trophies  of  the  gospel  are 
in  a  humbler  sphere,  the  path  of  social  private 
duty,  the  season  of  trial,  suffering,  and  sor- 

•  It  must  be  lamented  that  some  sad  exceptions  prevent  the  uni- 
versal application  of  this  remark  to  nations  professedly  Christian, 
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>-ow,  and  the  hour  of  death.  Its  power  and 
its  spirit  shim1,  on  these,  its  hopes  and  comforts 
gather  here,  and  while  the  world  without  is^ 
tossed  with  the  ceaseless  storm  of  passion 
and  vice,  a  patient,  submissive,  and  faithful 
character  has  been  formed  and  cherished 
within  the  church,  which  gives  the  last  grace 
to  human  nature,  and  seals  the  assurance  of 
heaven.  And  thus  it  will  still  continue  to 
operate  ;  the  character  of  man  will  be  improv- 
ed hereafter,  as  it  has  been  heretofore,  by 
slow  accessions  of  piety  and  virtue  ;  which 
after  being  long  and  often  displayed  by  indi- 
viduals, will  be  gradually  attached  to  the 
publick  standard  of  character,  and  copied  into 
the  lives  of  the  mass  of  men. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Mr.  English  having  attempted  in  gen- 
eral to  show,  that  our  Lord  could  not  be  the 
Messiah,  (with  what  success  we  have  already 
seen,)  proceeds  to  say,  "But  since  one  would 
esteem  it  almost  incredible,  that  the  apostles 
could  persuade  men  to  believe  Jesus  to  be 
their  Messiah,  unless  they  had  at  least  some 
proof  to  offer  to  their  conviction,  let  us  next 
consider  and  examine  the  proofs  adduced  by 
the  apostles  and  their  followers  from  the  Old 
Testament,  for  that  purpose."  I  pass  over 
the  unfairness  of  thus  representing  the  writ- 
ings of  the  apostles,  as  a  professed  statement 
of  the  prophetical  or  any  other  arguments  in 
favour  of  Christianity,  as  I  shall  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  upon  this  subject  hereafter. 

The  reader  might  expect  from  this  show  of 
candour  which  Mr.  English  makes,  that  he  was 
going  to  present  him  with  a  fair  discussion  of 
the  relative  merit  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
interpretation  of  the  prophecies.  Far  other- 
wise. Mr.  English  transcribes  for  us  a  por- 
tion of  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapter  of  Col- 
lins' Grounds  and  Reasons,  and  espouses  the 
unworthy  artifice  to  which  that  writer  resorted. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  sacred  writers,  in 
conformity  to  the  style  of  their  country  and 
age,  made  an  application  of  passages  of  the 
OldTestament  to  subsequent  events,  to  which 
they  had  no  original  reference.  This  they  did, 
not  to  intimate  that  these  events  were  the  pri- 
mary objects  of  the  predictions,  but  to  gratify 
the  minds  of  those  who  venerated  the  prophet- 
ick  writings,  by  showing  the  correspondence 
which  could  be  traced  between  them  and  pass- 
ing events.  It  was  on  passages  thus  quoted 
by  the  evangelists  from  the  Old  Testament, 
that  Collins  disingenuously  seized,  and  Mr. 
English  has  followed  him.  They  set  before 
us  the  texts  of  Isaiah  and  Hosea ;  show  us 
that  one  had  an  immediate  fulfilment,  and  the 
other  Avas  merely  historical,  and  neither  of 
course  was  accomplished  in  our  Lord.  On 
this  summary  process  they  charge*  the  sa- 
cred historians  who  quote  these  texts,  with 
ignorance  and  fraud,  and  the  cause  they 
defend  with  imposture.  I  have  but  al- 
luded to  this  at  present,  as  a  reason  for 
not  seriously  attempting  to  show  that  passages 
so  quoted  were  really  fulfilled  as  prophecies 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  shall  en- 
deavor in  the  sequel  to  give  the  subject  a  fair 
examination,  and  pass  now  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  prophecies,  which  are  really  to 
be  regarded  as  proofs  of  the  religion.  In  these 

*  I  say,  "  they  charge,"  for  though  Collins  reasons  in  the  person, 
of  a  Christian,  and  speaks  respectfully  of  the  religion ;  yet  the 
argument  implies  the  falsehood  of  the  pretensions  of  Chris- 
tian it  v. 
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*jf  will,  I  hope,  be  made  to  appear,  that  the 
Christian  interpretation  is  the  only  one,  which 
can  reasonably  be  adopted. 

The  first  of  these  is  from  Deut.  xviii.  15 : 
"  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a 
prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren 
like  unto  me  ;  unto  liim  ye  shall  hearken." 
This  is  applied  by  St.  Peter  to  our  Lord,  Acts 
iii.  22,  and  it  was  certainly  most  remarkably 
fulfilled  in  him,  allowing  the  truth  of  the  evan- 
gelical history,  as  it  records  our  Lord's  pro- 
phetick  character  and  actions.  But  the  ques- 
tion, which  has  been  asked  is  this,  whether  it 
was  a  prophecy  solely  of  the  Messiah,  or 
2.  of  any  other  single  person,  or  3.  of  a  suc- 
cession of  inspired  messengers?  Some  ad- 
vocates of  Christianity  defend  the  first  ; 
other  interpreters  have  set  up  the  second  ; 
but  the  majority,  whether  Christians  or 
Jews,  maintain  the  latter.  In  granting  there- 
fore to  Mr.  English  that  this  interpretation  is 
correct,  we  should  only  follow  the  example  of 
the  most  learned  and  judicious  Christian  in- 
terpreters. With  this  I  might  leave  the 
question,  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that 
Mr.  English,  in  what  he  has  done  in  sup- 
port of  this  interpretation,  has  been  restrained 
too  much  by  the  authority  of  Collins.  Other- 
wise he  might  have  added  to  the  names  of 
Grotius,  Stillingfleet,  and  Le  Clerc,  produced 
by  him,  those  of  Michaelis,  Dathe,  Eosenmul- 
ler,  and  Priest! ey,  and  particularly  Delgado, 
a  Jew.     In  adducing  the  authorities  of  Gro- 
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tius  and  StilUngfleet,  he  should  have  done, 
what  Collins  did  not  set  him  the  example  of, 
quoted  them  fairly.  The  impression,  which 
would  be  left  on  the  minds  of  the  reader  from 
Mr.  English's  observations  upon  their  author- 
ity would  be,  that  they  did  not  allow  this 
prophecy  to  have  had  reference  to  a  fulfil- 
ment in  Christ; — whereas  Grrotius  remarks,  in 
commenting  upon  the  words  of  the  prophecy  : 
"  The  divine  command  has  this  general  refer- 
ence, that  every  prophet  which  arose  in  Israel 
should  be  obeyed,  who  wrought  miracles  and 
made  predictions,  and  did  not  teach  idol- 
atry, although  he  should  require  things  con- 
trary to  the  law.  But  this  divine  command 
has  an  eminent  reference  to  Jesus,  than  whom 
none  was  more  illustriously  designated  by  the 
marks,  which  God  appointed,  of  a  prophet."* 
And  Stillingfleet  says,  that  "  these  words, 
though  in  their  full  and  complete  sense 
they  do  relate  to  Christ,  (who  is  the  great 
prophet  of  the  church,)  yet  whoever  attends  to 
the  full  scope  of  the  words  will  easily  perceive, 
that  the  immediate  sense  of  them  doth  relate 
to  an  order  of  prophets  which  should  succeed 
Moses  among  the  Jews."f 

One  thing  is  sufficiently  clear  from  incidental 
passages  in  the  gospels  :  that  the  Jews  of  our 

*  General  Iter  hsecDei  lex  eo  pei^tinet,  ut  quicumque  prbpheta 
in  populo  Dei  surrexerit  miracula  faciens,  aut  futura  incognita 
certo  prsedicens,  nee  abducens  popnlum  ad  deos  falsos  ei  pareatur, 
etiams'i  quid  contra  leg-em  przecipiat.  Eximik  autem  pertinet  ad 
Jesum,  quo  nullus  illustrior  illis  signis,  per  qua;  prophetas  cog- 
nosci  Deus  voluit." — Grotius  ad  Actor  iii„  22. 

f  Or%ine*&  Sacrae,  bookii.  c.  iv.  §  1. 
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Saviour's  time  did  understand  this  to  be  a 
prophecy  of  the  Messiah.  Witness  the  mes- 
sage to  John  the  Baptist,  "  art  thou  that 
prophet,"  («  irpoQvTKi)*  also  this  in  John  vii.  40, 
"  Many  of  the  people,  when  they  heard  this 
saying,  said,  of  a  truth  this  is  the  prophet."  \ 

Finally,  many  Jews  of  high  repute,  (and 
among  them  Joseph  Albo,  who  makes  a  great 
figure  in  Collins'  scheme  of  literal  prophecy  ful- 
filled, and  is  mentioned  from  that,  by  Mr.  Eng- 
lish in  his  appendix  to  the  letter  to  Mr.  Cary,) 
do  apply  this  prophecy  of  Moses  to  the  Mes- 
siah 4 

The  next  passage  is  from  Psalm  xvi.  10  : 
u  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Hades,  nor 
suffer  thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption."  Having 
quoted  this  passage,  St.  Peter  argues  that  David, 
having  been  buried  and  exposed  to  corruption 
like  other  men,  could  not  have  signified  him- 
self in  these  words  ;  and  being  also  a  prophet, 
must  have  spoken  them  of  Christ,  the  only  per- 
son to  whom  they  would  apply.  § — This  argu- 
ment, says  Mr.  English,  though  imposing  and 
apparently  plausible,  yet  rests  upon  two  mis- 
takes. For,  1.  the  Hebrew  word  translated 
corruption  really  here  means  destruction  and 
perdition,  and  2.  that  instead  of  the  original 
passage  being  "thy  holy  one,"  in  the  singular 
number,  it  is  a  thy  saints,"  in  general,  in  the 
plural. — As  to  the  first  of  these  assertions  it  is 
either  ambiguous  or  erroneous.  The  corruption 
of  the  grave  is  one  kind  of  destruction  or  perdi- 

*  John  i.  21 .        f  Chandler's  defence  of  Christianity,  p  $G5- 
'      *  Ibid.  p.  SOr.  §  Acts  ii.  29. 
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tion.  But  if  Mi\ English  means,  that  the  original 
nrw  signifies  not  this  kind  of  destruction,  but 
some  other  kind,  he  is  plainly  in  an  errour. 
The  parallelism  of  the  passage  requires  us  to 
render  it,  the  corruption  of  the  grave.  "Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Hades,  [ViKwb  the 
place  of  the  departed,]  nor  suffer  thy  holy 
one  to  see  corruption."  What  sort  of  destruc- 
tion is  that,  which  is  experienced  in  the.  place 
of  the  departed  ?  Doubtless  the  corruption  of 
the  grave.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of 
the  same  word  nni?  in  other  places. — -"They 
draw  near  unto  the  gates  of  death — he  sent 
his  word,  and  delivered  them  from  their  des- 
tructions."*— Again,-"  therefore,"  says  Dan- 
iel, "I  was  left  alone,  and  saw  this  great  vision, 
and  there  remained  no  strength  in  me,  for  my 
comeliness  was  turned  in  me,  into  corruption, 
and  I  retained  no  strength."!  It  is  plain  that 
in  the  first  of  these  passages  the  destruction  in- 
tended is  that  which  is  found  within  'the  gates 
of  death;'  and  in  the  second,  that  Daniel  com- 
pares the  prostration  of  his  faculties  and 
strength,  in  consequence  of  the  vision,  to  the 
effect  of  dissolution.  Nay,  so  preeminent  is 
the  corruption  of  the  grave  among  the  signifi- 
cations of  the  original  word  nnu,  that  it  has 
come  to  mean  sometimes  simply  a  pit  or  grave, 
as  in  Prow  xxviii.  10. 

The    second  mistake,  which  Mr.  English 
charges  upon  the  apostle,  is  the  quoting  of  the 

*     Pslm  evil  18—20  f  Daniel  x.  a 
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psalm  "  thy  holy  oae,"  in  the  singular,  instead 
of  "  thy  holy  ones/'  or  saints,  in  the  plural. 
It  is  a  mild  term  to  say,  that  this  charge 
is  a  piece  of  intolerable  dogmatism.  True  it 
is  indeed,  that  oar  present  printed  Hebrew 
Bibles  read  "  thy  holy  ones,"  in  the  plural,* 
and  this  is  all  that  authorizes  Mr.  English's 
assertion.  While  he  conceals  from  his  reader, 
that  two  hundred  and  sixty  manuscripts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  collated  by  Kennicott  and 
de  Rossi,  many  of  them  the  most  ancient  ex-' 
tant,  forty-two  printed  editions  of  the  scrip- 
tures, together  with  five,  editions  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud,  in  two  several  citations,  the 
Midrash  Tehillim,  Jalkuth  Simeoni,  and  oth- 
er Jewish  books,  the  Septuagint,  the  Chaldee 
paraphrast,  the  Syriack,  the  Vulgate,  and  the 
Arabick  versions  all  read  with  St.Peter,THY  ho- 
ly on  E,in  the  singular  number.  Moreover,  in  our 
present  printed  copies  the  text  is  pointed  in  the 
singular  number,  that  is,  a  sheva  precedes  the 
jod,f  and  many  manuscript  and  printed  copies, 
and  that  of  Van  derHooght  among  them,  have  a 
marginal  note,  that  the  jod,  (in  which  the  plu- 
rality consists,)  is  redundant;  and  "very  many," 
says  DeRossi,  "have  akeri,or  marginal  reading 
of -pnDn,in  the  singular."  This  eminent  collator 
of  mauuscripts  closes  his  list  of  some  distinguish- 
ed cri ticks  with  these  words,  "  all  these  authors 

*  See  upon  this  text  Kennicott's  Dissert.  Gen.  §  xvii.  and 
xxxv.  and  De  Rossi  Var.  Lect.  Yet.  Test.  torn.  iv.  in  loc. 

f  T  have  added  the  Arabick  to  the  versions,  upon  the  authority 
of  Eichhorn  Einleitnng  ins.  A.  T.  Th.    p.  51?. 

t  Vid.  Grotium  [n  loc. 
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rightly  rejecting  the  masoretick  reading,  adhere 
to  the  defective  [that  is,  the  omission  of  the  >] 
singular  form,  which  so  many  copies,  manu- 
script and  printed,  demand,  andwhichthe  con- 
text itself,  referring  to  one  person,  the  Messiah, 
requires.  w*  Michaelis,  in  speaking  of  the  read- 
ing of  a  manuscript  collated  by  Lichtenatein, 
which  is  -pon  "  thy  holy  one,"  declares  it  a  new 
confirmation  of  this  reading,  now  almost  incon- 
testible  ;f  and  in  another  place  decides,  that 
"  this  important  reading  is  now  so  well  estab- 
lished, that  it  may  be  considered  certain. "J 

I  cannot  reconcile  to  my  sense  of  honour 
and  fairness  the  absolute  omission  of  facts  like 
these — especially  while  charging  a  mistake 
of  the  scriptures  on  a  most  solemn  occasion,  to 
men  like  Peter  and  Paul. 

The  next  application  of  prophecy,  to  which 
Mr.  English  objects,  is  that  by  Peter,  Acts  iv„ 
25,  who  quotes  the  words  of  the  second  psalm : 
"  Why  did  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people 
imagine  vain  things  ?  The  kings  of  the  earth 
stood  up,  and  the  rulers  were  gathered  to- 
gether, against  the  Lord  and  his  Messiah." 
To  these  words  Peter,  in  a  most  rational  and 
intelligent  manner  subjoins  :  "  for  of  a  truth 
against  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast 
anointed,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with 

*  "  Qui  omnes  auctores,  recte  repudiata,  masorethica  lectione, 
defective  et  singulari  adhaerent  quam  tot  codices  et  editiones 
confirmant,  contextusque  ipse  requirit,  ubi  de  uno,  Messia,  agi- 
tur."  Var.  Lect.  Vet.  Test.  iv.  p.  10. 

f  Michaelis  Oriental,  und  exeg\  Bib.  t.  5i.  p.  69. 

*  Ibid.  t.  i.  p.  179. 
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the  Gentiles  and  the  people  of  Israel  were 
gathered  together/'  To  this  application  Mr. 
English  objects,  1.  that  the  "nations/'  as  it 
Is  in  the  original,  "did  not  assemble  to  crucify 
Jesus,  as  this  was  done  by  a  few  soldiers." 
But  the  apostle  does  not  say  they  assembled 
to  '  crucify'  him  ;  their  joint  opposition  was  not 
limited  to  this  single  act ;  they  were  gathered 
together  against  him.  And  it  is  certainly  true 
that  Jesus  was  an  object  of  the  united  persecu- 
tion of  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  by  means  of 
their  bigotted  priests  and  furious  multitudes, 
and  of  the  nation  of  the  Romans,  by  means  of 
their  tributary  sovereign  Herod,  and  their 
proconsul  Pilate.  2.  It  is  objected,  "that  the 
kings  of  the  earth  had  no  hand  in  the  crucifix- 
ion ;  they  knew  nothing  about  it."  But  it 
certainly  was  done  by  the  agent  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  the  sovereign  of  the  earth,  and  Mr. 
English  knows  better  than  I  whether  it  be  not 
a  maxim  of  the  law,  "  qui  facit  per  alium  facit 
per  se."  3.  It  is  objected  that  "they  who  were 
concerned  did  by  no  means  form  'vain  de- 
signs,'  since  they  effected  their  cruel  purpose." 
But  their  design  was  not  simply  to  cut  off 
Jesus,  but  to  crush  his  doctrine  ;  and  Mr. 
English  will  therefore  own  upon  reconsider- 
ation, that  their  design  was  vain.  They  did 
not  crush  his  doctrine.  And  lastly,  it  is  ob- 
jected, that "  from  that  time  to  the  present  God 
has  not  set  Jesus,  as  his  king,  upon  the  holy  of 
Sion,  (as  the  psalm  imports,)  nor  given  him  the 

*  Acts  iv.  25,  26,  27 
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nations  for  his  inheritance,  nor  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession."  But 
the  psalm  no  more  imports  in  its  sixth  verse, 
that  the  long  expected  Messiah  was  to  be  a 
temporal  king  in  Jerusalem,  than  it  imports  in 
its  fourth — "He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall 
laugh,  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision,"— 
that  God  hath  literally  a  seat  in  the  clouds,  in 
a  bodily  form,  subject  to  external  affec- 
tions and  contemptuous  passions.  It  is  also 
most  certain  that  God  has  given  the  heathen 
to  his  Son  for  an  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession.  And 
rapidly  too.  Theodoret,  in  the  year  420, 
could  say,  "the  apostles  while  on  earth  visited 
the  various  nations,  the  Romans,  the  Span- 
iards, the  Gaufs.  All  people  received  their 
labours,  not  only  the  Romans,  with  the  powers 
tributary  to  them,  but  the  Persians,  the  Scy- 
thians, the  Massagetee,  the  Sauromatae, 
the  Indians,  the  Ethiopians,  in  a  word, 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  civilized  world."* 
Chrysostom,  at  the  beginning  of  the  same 
century  could  say,  "it  is  beyond  mere  hu- 
man power  to  compass  such  a  vast  region 
in  so  short  a  time,  and  to  engage  to  such  truths 
by  such  means,  men  of  all  characters,  brought 
up  in  such  bad  habits,  and  filled  with  such 
perversity  ;  but  he  [Christ]  was  able  to  liber- 
ate from  these  evils  the  whole  race  of  men, 
not  only  the  Romans,  but  the  Persians,  and 

•  Theador,  adv.  Grzee.  Serm.  viii.  Opp.  t.  iv.  p.  592, 
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all  the  barbarian  nations. "*  Athanasius,  near 
a  century  earlier  could  say,  that  "  among  the 
Christian  churches  were  to  be  numbered  those 
of  Spain,  Britain,  Gaul,  Italy,  Dalmatia,  My- 
sia,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Africa,  Sardinia, 
Cyprus,  Crete,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Isauria, 
Egypt,  Lybia,  Pontus,  and  Cappadocia."f  Ar- 
nobius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
could  say,  "  The  open  miracles,  and  the 
wonderful  effect  of  his  deeds  and  those  of  his 
disciples  throughout  the  world,  produced  a 
general  concord  in  faith  among  nations  and 
regions  of  the  most  contradictory  manners. 
We  might  recount  what  was  done  in  India, 
among  the  Serse,  the  Persians,  and  theMedes; 
in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  in  Asia  and  Syria, 
among  the  Galatians  and  the  Parthians,  in 
Phrygia,  in  Achaia,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus, 
in  every  island  and  province,  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  sun,  and  in  Rome,  the  mistress 
of  them  all. 'J  Tertullian,  a  century  earlier, 
could  say,  « In  whom  else  have  all  nations 
believed,  but  in  Christ  who  has  come?  In 
him  indeed  have  believed  all  people.  The 
Parthians,  Medes,  and  Elamites,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mesopotamia,  Armenia, -Phrygia,  and 
Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Asia  and  Pamphylia, 
Egypt  and  Africa  beyond  Cyrene,  both  colo- 
nists and  natives,  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
other  parts,  with  the  various  tribes  of  Getu- 
lians,  the  borders  of  the  Mauritanians,  the 

*  Oratio,  Christum  esse  Detim.  Op.  t.vi.  p.  625. 

f  Athanas.  Bpist.  Synod —Apud  Theodoret  1.  iv.  C.  3. 

*  Arnobius  contr.  Gentes,  1,  ii. 
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limits  of  Spain,  the  different  tribes  of  Gaul, 
the  retreats  of  Britain,  unapproached  by  the 
Romans,  but  subdued  by  Christ,  the  Sarjma- 
tians  and  Dacians,  Germans,  and  Scythians 
with  nations,  and  provinces,  and  islands,  re- 
mote and  unknown,  over  all  which  the  name 
of  Christ  who  has  come,  prevails."*  ^  We  are 
of  yesterday,  and  have  filled  your  empire, 
your  cities,  your  provinces,  your  senate,  your 
camp,  we  leave  you  nothing  but  your  tem- 
ples, "f  Irenseus,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  could  say,  "  There  are  many  lan- 
guages in  the  world,  but  one  only  faith.  The 
churches  in  Germany  neither  think  nor  hold 
unlike,  nor  those  in  Iberia,  nor  those  in  th^ 
East,  nor  those  in  Egypt,  nor  those  in  Lybia, 
nor  those  in  this  centre  of  the  world.  As  the 
created  sun  in  the  universe  is  one  and  the 
same,  so  the  light  of  the  preached  Gospel 
shines  through  the  world,  and  illumines  all, 
who  will  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  J 
And  Pliny,  a  Roman,  a  heathen,  in  the  year 
113,  but  two  generations  after  the  crucifixion, 
was  obliged  to  say,  "The  thing  surely  de- 
serves attention  from  the  number  involved,  for 
many  of  every  age,  of  every  rank,  and  of  each 
sex,  and  not  only  the  cities,  but  the  villages, 
and  the  country,  are  infected  with  this  conta- 
gious superstition.  "§ 

*  Tertull.  adv.  Judreos.  1.  i.  f  Tertull.  Apol.  c.  xxxvi. 

i  Irenseus  Adv.  Hxr.  1.  i.  c.  3. 

§  Plinii  Epist.  1.  x.  ep.  97.  For  these  authorities,  except  the 
last,  and  the  second  of  Tertuliian,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Grgtius  de  Ver.  1.  ii.  §  18.  where  inanv  others  are  given,     For  sv 


The  next  prophecy  is  that  of  Micah  v,  2. 
a  And  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou 
be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet 
out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me,  that 
is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel,  whose  goings  forth 
have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting."  Mr. 
English  remarks  upon  this,  that  the  '  coming 
forth'  does  not  intend  the  birth  of  the  Messiah 
in  Bethlehem,  but  his  derivation  from  Bethle- 
hem, through  David,  who  originated  there. 
And  this  interpretation  is  known  and  acknowl- 
ed,  says  he,  by  Hebrew  scholars. f  But  the 
truth  is,  that  the  original  word  w>  is  familiarly 
used  of  the  birth  of  aman;-as  "Mizrairn  begat 
Pathrusim,  and  Cashuhim,  out  of  whom  came 
Philistim.??J  Who  the  *  Hebrew  scholars'  are 
that  acknowledge  this  turn  to  the  passage,  I 
know  not.  Habbi  Isaac  indeed  proposes  it,§> 
but  Rabbi  Lipman,T[  the  other  chief  Chal- 
dean, agrees  with  the  common  translation  ;  as 
do  also  the  Chaldee  paraphrast,  the  Talmud 
in  two  places,  the  MidrachTehillim,withItab- 
bies  Jarchi  and  Kimchi,  as  respectable  Jew- 
ish authorities  as  could  be  produced.  ||  But 
Mr.  English  says,  "he  will  permit  the  passage 
to  be  interpreted  as  signifying,  that  Bethle- 
hem was  to  be  the  birth  place  of  the  Messiah. 
What  then,  will  a  man's  being  born  in  Bethle- 

striking  testimony  to  the  same  effect,  from  Cosmas  Indicopleus- 
tes,  too  long  to  be  transcribed,  see  Fabricii  lux  evangelii,  p.  767. 

f  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  40. 

t  Gen.  x.  13, 14.  See  Chandler's  defence,  p.  125,  and  Grotiim 
in  Mich.  v.  2- 

#  Chisstlk  Emima,  F.  i.  §  33. 

%  Nizzachonp  115.  Apud  Wagcnseil's  tela  ignea, 

I  IJuet.  Dem.  Evangel,  p.  384" 
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hem  be  sufficient  to  make  him  the  Messiah, 
foretold  by  the  Hebrew  prophets."*     Now  if 
we  were  willing  to  be  consistent,  and  cling  to 
our  principles,  wherever  they    carry    us,    it 
would  almost  seem  that  this  concession  might 
decide  the  controversy.    The  Messiah  is  to  be 
of  Bethlehem.     This  reduces  to  a  little  span 
the  number  of  those,  among  whom  he  can  be 
found.   Moreover,  Bethlehem  is  now  in  ruins; 
to  all  moral  purposes,  its  identity  is  gone.f   It 
"is  the  habitation  of  Turks,  of  Arabs,  of  Chris- 
tians ;  and  if  there  be  any  Jews  there,  none 
will  pretend  that  the  divisions  of  the  tribes 
are  preserved   among  them,  so  that  the  tribe 
of  David,  from  which  the  Messiah  is  to  arise, 
is  known  in  Bethlehem,  from  the  rest.     Nei- 
ther can  it  be  argued  that  hereafter  when  the 
Jews  are  restored,   Bethlehem  will    be    re- 
peopled  with  Jews,  the  family  of  David  be 
discriminated,  and  the  prophecy  admit  of  ful- 
filment ;  because  Mr.  English  himself  allows 
it  to  be  the  sense  of  prophecy,  that  the  Messiah 
shall  be  born  before  the  restoration.  J   It  only 
remains  therefore  to  look  back,  and  to  see  of  all 
that  have  appeared  in  Bethlehem,  which  has 
the  greatest  claim  to  this  character.   And  I  ask 
whether  this  fact  does  not  strike  the  mind  with 
an  irresistible  force,  viz.  that  the  founder  of  a 

*  This  is  from  R.  Isaac  Chissuk  Emuna,  ubi  sup.  Apud  Wa- 
gens.  T.  I. 

f  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  vol.  ii.  p.  336.  Amer.  Ed. 

i  "  It  should  seem  also  that  the  Messiah  was  not  to  be  born, 
till  the  tune  of  that  restoration  should  be  nearly  arrived" 
Grounds,  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  19. 


religion,  which  has  existed  for  two  thousand 
years,  which  exists  now  thoughout  the  civil- 
ized world,  a  master,  to  whom  thousands  of 
churches  are  reared,  and  millions  of  knees  are 
bowed,  that  he  should  have  descended  from 
this  little  city  of  Bethlehem  ?  Can  a  doubt 
exist  that  he  is  the  character  foretold  by  the 
prophet  ?  Is  it  probable  that  another  such  un- 
paralleled personage  will  arise  from  this  vil- 
lage, which  in  every  Jewish  connexion  has 
for  centuries  ceased  to  be  ?  And  above  all  is 
it  not  absolutely  incredible,  that  if  two  such 
characters  were  destined  to  arise  from  this 
place,  the  one  a  true,  and  the  other  a  false 
Messiah,  no  warning  of  the  latter  should  have 
been  given  by  the  prophet,  and  that  his  coun- 
trymen should  be  left  to  struggle  against  the 
presumption,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  must  be 
the  Christ ;  a  presumption  strengthened  by  the 
accumulated  confirmation  of  eighteen  hundred 
years  ?  I  envy  not  the  constitution  of  that 
man's  mind,  who  can  answer  these  questions 
in  the  negative. 

Zechariah  ix.  10.  "  Rejoice  greatly,  oh 
daughter  of  Zion  :  shout,  oh  daughter  of  Je- 
rusalem :  behold  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee  ; 
he  is  just,  and  having  salvation,  lowly  and 
riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the  foal 
of  an  ass."  1.  Mr.  English,  in  giving  this 
passage,  instead  of  " having  salvation/'  reads, 
"  saved  or  preserved,"  adding  in  a  parenthe- 
sis, "  according  to  the  Hebrew."  The  He- 
brew, it  is  true,  has  the  form  of  a  passive  part- 
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iciple,  but  it  should  not  have  been  concealed, 
that  all  the  ancient  versions — the  Vulgate,  the 
Arabick,  the  Syriack,  and  the  LXX,  read 
<•  a  Saviour  :"  and  especially  that  this  is 
done  also  by  the  Jewish  paraphrast*  himself; 
"It  is  remarkable,"  says  Grotius,  "that  not  only 
the  Latin,  but  the  Greek  and  Chaldee,  [and, 
as  I  have  added  above  from  the  Polyglot,  the 
Syriack  and  Arabick,]  should  unite  in  render- 
ing *  a  Saviour,'  "f 

2,  A  second  objection  is,  that  the  evangel- 
ists have  made  a  blunder  here  in  saying,  "that 
Jesus  rode  both  upon  the  ass,  and  the  ass's 
colt.  They  spread  their  garments  upon 
them,  and  placed  him  upon  them.  See  the 
evangelists  in  loc."  J  There  is  a  small  blunder 
here  made  by  the  detector  himself.  The  evan- 
gelists do  not  all  use  the  phrase,  which  Mr. 
English  quotes  from  Matthew. §  John,  whose 
account  is  more  concise,  expressly  says,  that 
our  Saviour,  "  having  found  a  young  ass,  sat 
thereon,"  Tf  and  Mark  and  Luke  agree  with 
him.  ||  A  very  ingenious  and  simple  account 
of  the  whole  transaction,  and  of  the  causes  of 
the  variation  of  Matthew  from  the  other  evan- 

felists  in  relating  it,  may  be  found  in  Jones' 
Ilustrations,  section  xliii. 

*  R.  Isaac,  with  great  insolence,  accuses  the  Christians  of 
imposing-  this  translation  on  the  word,  Chissuk.  Em.  P.  I.  §  35. 

f  Vid  Grotium  in  loc.  # 

t  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  41. 

§  Even  in  Matthew  the  Syriack  translator  renders  "  they  placed 
their  mantles  upon  the  foal,  and  Jesus  rode  on  /urn." 

%  xii,  14.  ||  Mark  xi.  8.  Luke  six.  35, 

9 
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«  Finally/'  says  Mr.  English,  u  the  event 
spoken  of  is  contemporaneous  with  the  restor- 
ation of  Israel,  and  the  establishment  of  peace 
and  happiness ;  and  this  seems  to  cut  up  the 
evangelists'  interpretation  by  the  roots."  But 
obscure  as  is  the  coherence  of  the  context  of 
the  prophet,  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  he 
sets  forth  a  series  of  events,  commencing  with 
•a  period  near  his  own,  and  continued  onward 
to  the  Messiah,  with  whose  advent  he  natur- 
ally closes  the  train.  The  first  event  was  the 
destruction  of  Tyre,*  which,  as  it  must  be  un- 
derstood of  New  Tyre,  was  accomplished  by 
Alexander,  about  330  years  before  Christ. 
The  next  event  is  the  destruction  of  Gaza,f 
find  this  took  place  under  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Janneus,  about  100  years  before  Christ. 
After  other  prophecies  of  this  kind,  which  our 
ignorance  of  the  geography  and  history  of  the 
age  and  place  prevent  us  fully  from  under- 
standing,:}; it  is  added,  « I  will  encamp  about 
mine  house  with  an  army,"  &c.§>     This  must 

*  Zechariah  ix.  4.  Newcome  notes  upon  the  text,  "  that  it  is 
true  Alexander  the  Great  took  Zidon,  Tyre,  and  Gaza,  but  that 
the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  Nebuchadnezzar."  But  as  New- 
come  places  the  age  of  Zechariah  in  the  year  518  A.  C.  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  must  have  taken  Tyre  at  least  585  A.  C.  sixty 
years  before  Zechariah  prophecied,  who  nevertheless  speaks  of 
it  as  an  event  vet  to  come,  it  is  probable  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
destroyed  Old  Tyre  or  Palxo-Tyros,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
ancients,  (Quint.'Curt.  1.  4.  c.  v.  and  Justin  1.  xi.  1.)  and  there- 
fore that  this  prophecy  of  Zechariah  regards  the  destruction  of 
New  Tyre,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  as  stated  in  the  text.  New- 
come  in  loc.  andCalmet,  art.  Tyre. 

f  Zech.  ix  5.     Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  c.  xiii.  §  3. 

±  Michaelis  Orient,  und  Excg.  Bib.  Th.  iii.  p.  7& 

§  Zech.  ix.  6. 
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refer  to  some  event  which  took  place,  while. 
GhxPs  house  was  standing,  probably  to  the 
wars  of  the  Asmomean  princes;  and  then 
bursts  out  the  prophet  in  the  words  in  ques- 
tion, "  Exult,  oh  daughter  of  Jerusalem ;  be- 
hold, thy  king  cometh  unto  thee."  So  that 
the  tenor  of  this  oracle  of  Zechariah  exhibits  a 
series  of  predictions,  commencing  with  the 
divine  vengeance  on  certain  wicked  nations, 
which  was  soon  after  fulfilled,  continued 
through  the  successes  of  the  wars  of  the  brave 
descendants  of  Judas,  and  ending  with  the 
last  and  great  event,  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah. 

I  observe  in  conclusion,  that  this  passage 
is  applied  to  the  Messiah  by  the  ancient  Jews, 
twice  in  the  Talmud,  and  by  several  of  their 
commentators  ;  Jarchi  among  the  rest  says,  it 
is  impossible  to  expound  it  of  any  but  the 
Messiah.*  The  epithet  lowly  is  also  an  in- 
dication of  the  humble  character  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  one  so  positive,  that  the  most  judi- 
cious Jewish  interpreters  have  resorted  to 
their  fiction  of  a  twofold  Messiah,!  0I>  which 
we  shall  speak  at  large  hereafter,  to  avoid  the 
manifest  incongruity  of  these  marks  of  humil- 
ity, with  their  triumphant  hero. 

The  paeijjck  character  of  the  Messiah  is- 
also  plainly  indicated,  and  that  he  is  not  to  be 

*  Chandler's  defence,   p.  87. 

f  Aben  Ezra,  pronounced  by  Geddes,  (Grit.  Rem.  p.  146,)  the 
most  learned  and  acute  of  the  Jews,  expresses  his  doubts  wheth- 
er the  passage  refer  to  Messiah  Ben  Joseph,  or  Messiah  Ben 
David. 

*  Vid  Grotiuin  in  loe 
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a  ••  conquering  pacificator"  is  expressly  taught 
i.n  these  words  of  Grod,  "I will  cut  off  the  char- 
iot from  Ephraim,  and  the  horse  from  Jerusa- 
lem, and  he  shall  speak  peace  to  the  na- 
tions."* 

The  next  prophecy  adduced  is  Zechariah 
xii.  10.  u  And  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of 
David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplications,  and  they 
shall  look  upon  me\ ,  whom  they  have  pierced, 
and  they  shall  mourn  for  him  as  one  mournetli 
for  an  only  son,"  &c.  A  part  of  this  prophecy 
is  already  fulfilled,  and  a  part  is  yet  to  be  ful- 
filled. St.  John  expresses  both  :  « one  of 
the  soldiers,  with  a  spear,  pierced  his  side, 
and  forthwith  came  thereout  blood  and  water ; 
these  things  were  done,  that  the  scripture 
might  be  fulfilled.  A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be 
broken,  and  again,  another  scripture  saith, 
they  shall  look  on  him  whom  they  have  pierc- 
ed." %  The  other  part  is  yet  to  come,  accord- 
ing to  St.  John  in  the  revelation,  "  Behold  he 
cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see 
him,  and  they  also  which  pierced  him  ;  and  all 
kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of 
him."§  Upon  this  prophecy  Mr.  English  re- 
marks :  "  The  next  passage,  which  has  been 
offered  as  a  prophecy  of  Jesus,  is  to  be  found 

*  Zech.  ix.  10. 

+  I  render  me,  because  I  cheerfully  allow  with  Eichhorn  (All- 
gem.  Bib.  ii.  1607,)  andDe  Rossi  in  loc.  that  it  is  supported  by 
inost  authorities.  '  The  apposite  authorities  will  appear  in  i,he 
sequel. 

*  John  xix,  34.  36,  37 
§  Rev  i.  7, 
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Zech.  xii.  10.  and  part  of  it  lias  been  mis- 
quoted by  John  :  '  And  I  will  pour  upon  the 
house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  a  spirit  of  grace  and  supplications^ 
and  they  shall  look  on  me,  whom  they  have 
pierced/  So  it  stands  in  the  English  version, 
but  before  I  state  what  it  ought  to  be,  I  would 
observe,  that  before  the  evangelist  (who  in  his 
account  of  the  crucifixion,  applies  this  passage 
as  referring  to  Jesus  being  pierced  with  a 
spear,)  could  make  this  passage  fit  his  pur- 
pose, he  had  to  substitute  the  word  him  for 
me,  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  confirmed  I  be-? 
lieve  by  all  the  versions,  ancient  and  modern, 
without  exception.  Yet  with  this  change,  it 
will  by  no  means  answer  his  purpose  ;  for  the 
Hebrew  word  here  translated  pierced,  in  this 
place  signifies  blasphemed  or  insulted,  as  is 
understood  by  Grotius,  who  confirms  this  ren- 
dering from  the  Hebrew  of  Leviticus  xxiv.  11. 
where,  in  this  passage,  <  the  Israelitish  wo- 
man's son  blasphemed  the  name  of  the  Lord/* 
the  Hebrew  word  translated  blasphemed,  is 
from  the  same  root  with  the  Hebrew  word 
translated  pierced,  in  the  passages  in  Zecha- 
riah,  quoted  above.  So  that  the  passage 
ought  to  be  translated  thus  :  *  I  will  pour 
upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhab- 
itants of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  sup. 
plication,  and  they  shall  look  towards  me 
whom  they  have  blasphemed.  [To  '  look  to- 
wards God/  is  a  phrase  frequently  met  with, 
and  well  understood.]  Now  to  enable  us  to 
*9 
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understand  more  perfectly  this  passage ;  let 
us  consider  the  context,  where  we  shall  find 
that  it  states,  *[that  there  was  to  be  a  war  in 
Judea,  and  a  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  then  a 
deliverance  of  the  Jews,  by  a  destruction  of 
all  the  nations  that  should  come  up  at  that 
time  against  Jerusalem.  Immediately  after 
which  matters,  follows  the  prophecy  under 
consideration  :  '  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of 
David/  &c.  Now  from  these  things  thus  laid 
together ;  I  crave  leave  to  argue  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Sykes,  Essay,  &c.  p.  &68.  '  Did  any 
one  circumstance  of  all  this  happen  to  the 
Jews,  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Jesus ; 
or  rather  was  not  every  thing  the  reverse  of 
what  Zechariah  says  ?  and  instead  of  all  na- 
tions beins:  destroved  that  came  about  Jerusa- 
lem,  Jerusalem  itself  was  destroyed.  Instead 
of  a  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication,  the  Jews 
have  had  their  hearts  hardened  against  Christ ; 
instead  of  mourning  for  him  whom  they  have 
pierced,  they  curse  him  and  his  followers  to 
this  day.??f]  This  is  a  long  extract,  but  I 
liope  the  reader  has  attentively  gone  over  it, 
us  it  furnishes,  I  fear,  too  fair  a  specimen  of 
the  want  of  candour,  with  which  Mr.  English 
lias  pursued  this  inquiry,  and  the  want  of  care 
with  which  he  has  written  this  book.  He  says, 
i\\2ii  "  &  fart  of  this  prophecy"  is  adduced  by 
John  ;  and  why  a  part?  Certainly  because  a 
^part  only  was  fulfilled.     The  Roman  officers, 

*  This  bracket  will  be  presently  explained- 
v    |  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  41.  4$ 
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at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews,  had  crucified 
and  pierced  the  Lord,  but  the  time  was  yet 
far  distant,  when  they  should  "  look  upon  him 
whom  they  had  pierced,  and  mourn  for  him." 
But  it  is  "  misquoted,"  says  Mr.  English, 
"  and  before  St.  John  could  make  it  fit  his  pur  - 
pose,  he  had  to  substitute  him  for  me."  But 
why,  if  truth  is  the  object  desired,  why  this 
perpetual  suppressio  veri  ?  Why  does  not  Mr. 
English  state,  1.  That  fifty  manuscripts  of 
the  Hebrew  scriptures,  and  the  first  jprinted 
edition,  (collated  by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,) 
read  him  and  not  me*  2.  That  the  valuable 
Pachomian  manuscript  of  the  LXX,  reads 
him  whom.-\  3.  That  the  Syriack  version 
reads,  "  they  shall  look  to  me  through  him 
ivhom  they  pierced,"  making  him  the  person 
pierced.  J  4.  That  archbishop  Newcome,  an 
impartial  and  learned  critick,  felt  himself  au- 
thorized to  render  him  in  his  version.  5.  That 
Ignatius,  Justin,  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
and  Lactantius,  who  cannot  here  be  accused 
of  following  the  LXX  against  the  Hebrew, 
read  him.  6.  That  the  learned  Jews,  Saa- 
dias  Gaon,  Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  and  Kimchi, 
read  him,  and  have  been  charged  by  Chris- 
tian polemicks  with  as  much  zeal  with  chang- 
ing "me"  into  "Mm,"  as  Mr.  English  charges 
i  le  evangelists  with  doing  the  same.  7.  That 
tap  Talmud,  in  a  citation  of  this  passage, 

*    )e  Rossi  Var.  Let.  V.  T.  iv.  p.  217. 

f    iewcome  in  ioc. 

?  ac  cording-  to  the-  text  of  the  Polyglots 
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reads  him,  and  not  me.  8.  And  above  all, 
that  by  changing  the  present  masoretick  points, 
(which,  it  cannot  too  often  be  repeated,  are  of 
no  manner  of  authority,  except  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  single  manuscript,)  the  render- 
ing of  the  evangelists  coincides  exactly  with 
the  Hebrew  text.*  One  might  think  that  au- 
thorities like  these,  especially  four  distinguish- 
ed rabbies,  and  the  whole  host  of  Talmudical 
doctors,  might,  in  the  mind  of  a  professed 
champion  of  the  Jews,  have  secured  the  evan- 
gelist from  the  charge  of  misquoting.  But  the 
u  word  rendered  pierced,'5  says  Mr.  English, 
u  should  be  rendered  blasphemed,  as  it  is  by 
Grotius,  who  refers  to  Leviticus  xxiv.  11.  in 
which  it  is  so  rendered,  and  where  the  word 
is  from  the  same  root,  as  the  text  in  Zecha- 
riah."  This  I  fear  would  authorize  a  charge 
of  misquotation  against  another,  besides  the 
evangelist.  Grotius  does  refer  to  Leviticus, 
but  not  to  say  that  the  Hebrew  word  in  the 
two  texts  is  the  same.  They  are  totally  dif- 
ferent, they  have  but  one  letter  in  common,^ 

*  *MtfX  r\H  "btf  in  the  present  pronunciation  is,"to  me  whom."  V 
YJ&  fiK  is  the  reading  of  the  authorities  adduced  above.     1 
•"iKW  HK'  ,J7X,  with  a  change  of  one  point  from  the  present  reac1 
would  signify  simply,   "  to  whom  ;"    and  Dathe,  a  learned 
liberal  critick,  supports  this  reading-,  if  I  rightly  understan 
Rossi.     The  same  reading  is  also  proposed  in  NewconK  a 
The  whole  evidence  upon  the  text   is  admirably  reduce  u 
narrow  compass  in  De  Rossi  ad  loc. 

f  The  root  in  Zechariah  is  ^pn,  which  Grotius  sr>;    , 
rendered   confixwe  "  nam   configerc  Deum  dicuntur,  c 
probris  lacessunt ;  nam  sic  et  Dp3,  quod  proprie  e*t  p 
ponitur  pro  /Sa*5"^)^{/v — blasphemare.  Lev.  xxiv  I J 
in  loc. 
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But  if  Mr.  English  would  compare  the  use  of 
the  word  in  Zechariah,  with  its  use  in  other 
passages,  he  can  look  at  Isaiah  xiii.  15.  "Ev- 
ery one  that  is  found  shall  be  thrust  through, 
and  every  one  that  is  joined  to  them,  shall 
perish  by  the  sword."  And  Zechariah  him- 
self,  within  seven  verses*  of  the  one  in  tpestion, 
repeats  the  word,  in  the  following  connexion  : 
"And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  any 
shall  yet  prophesy,  then  his  father  and  moth- 
er shall  say  unto  him,  thou  shalt  not  live,  for 
thou  speakest  lies  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  and  his  father  and  mother  shall  thrust 
him  through"  Shall  blaspheme  him?  But, 
says  Mr.  English,  let  us  consider  the  context, 
yet  so  far  from  proceeding  to  do  this,  he  does 
not  trust  the  reader  with  the  whole  of  the  text. 
"  They  shall  look  on  him  whom  they  have 
pierced,  and  they  shall  mourn  for  him,  and 
the  bitterness  for  him  shall  be  as  the  bitter- 
ness for  a  first  born,"  Was  what  is  here  given 
in  italicks  suppressed,  in  his  survey  of  the 
context,  because  the  repetition  of  him  was  an- 
other reason  for  thinking,  with  fifty  manu- 
scripts and  the  Talmud,  that  him  also  should 
be  read  in  the  first  clause  ?  One  might  almost 
call  this  misquoting  a  jpart  of  a  prophecy. 
But  adds  Mr.  English,  after  locking  at  the 
context,  "now  from  these  things  thus  laid  to- 
gether, I  crave  leave  to  argue  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Syk  's,  <  Did  any  one  circumstance  of  all 
this  happen/  "  &c.  as  above.  And  the  reader 
is  left  to    onclude  that  Mr,  English's  arsu- 

*  Zech,  xiii.  3. 
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ment  is  really  that  of  Dr.  Sykes.  But  this 
learned  and  ingenious  advocate  of  Christianity 
had  previously  declared,  that  the  prophecy  of 
Zechariah  was  a  real  prophecy  of  our  Lord.* 
He  then  states  the  authorities  concerning  the 
text,  gives  an  analysis  of  the  context,  and 
adds,  "  Did  any  one  circumstance  of  all  this 
happen  to  the  Jews  about  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Jesus,  or  rather  was  not  every  thing 
the  reverse  of  what  Zechariah  says,  and  in- 
stead of  all  nations  being  destroyed  that  come 
about  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  itself  was  des- 
troyed ;  instead  of  a  spirit  of  grace  and  sup- 
plication, the  Jews  have  had  their  hearts 
hardened  against  the  Christ.  Instead  of 
mourning  for  him  whom  they  pierced,  they 
curse  him  and  his  followers  to  this  day.  It  is 
certain  that  this  whole  prophecy  plainly  re- 
lates to  a  time,  yet  future,  tvhen  the  times  of 
the  Gentiles  shall  be  fulfilled,  and  the  Jews 
shall  be  received  again.  And  as  this  is  per- 
fectly CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  WHOLE  TENOR 

of  scripture,  we  must  ivait  the  event  with 
patience,  and  pray  for  those  happy  times  when 
Christ  shall  come  with  clouds,  and  every  eye 
shall  see  him,  and  they  also  that  pierced  himy 
even  so,  Amen,  Rev.  i.  7-"  The  sentence 
in  italicks  is  suppressed  by  Mr,  English, 
while  "he  craves  leave  to  argue  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Sykes  ;"  and  yet  he  adds,  with  all  im- 
aginable composure,  "It  is  tiresome  thus  to 
waste  time  in  proving  that  orts  and  ends  of 

*  Sykes*  Essay  upon  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  p.  17% 
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Terses,  disjointed  from  their  connexion,  prove 
nothing."  The  reader  has  not  forgotten  that 
it  was  these  orts  and  ends,  according  to  what 
he  calls  his  own  "  candid  confession,"  which 
he  allowed  at  the  beginning  of  his  chapter, 
might  be  thought  by  "  wise  and  good  men"  to 
afford  "plausible  arguments"  for  Christian- 
ity.* I  know  not  whether  it  be  an  aggrava- 
tion, or  a  humiliating  apology  for  this  unfair- 
ness in  mutilating  authorities,  that  it  has  not 
the  poor  merit  of  originality  ;  that  even  while 
he  uses  the  personal  style,  u  I  crave  leave  to 
argue,"  he  is  copying  the  words  of  Collins, 
and  that  the  whole  passage  marked  in  brack- 
ets, (p.  10£,)  is  transcribed  verbatim,  from  that 
author's  second  work.f  To  hear  the  evangel- 
ist charged  in  vulgar  terms  with  misquoting 
and  changing  words,  by  one,  who  could  him- 
self fall  into  the  errors  and  the  misrepresenta- 
tions we  have  just  exposed,  has  moved  me  to 
a  warmth  of  language,  which  I  did  not  think 
to  have  used.  But  I  beg  pardon:  it  is  the 
New  Testament  which  teaches  us  that  we 
"  beware  lest  we  condemn  ourselves,  in  what 
we  judge  another."  And  Mr.  English  has 
let  us  know  that  the  New  Testament  morality 
is  pernicious  to  society.  Justly,  most  justly, 
does  Dr.  Leland  observe,  that  "  it  would  be 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  34. 

f  Scheme  of  literal  prophecy,  p.  147,  148.  This  is  not  actu- 
ally the  second  of  all  his  works  :  though  Collins  is  principally 
known  as  the  author  of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons,  and  the 
Scheme  of  literal  prophecy. 
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hard  to  produce  any  persons  whatever,  who 
are  chargeable  with  more  unfair  and  fraud u- 
lent  management  in  their  quotations,  in  cur- 
tailing, adding  to,  and  altering  the  passages 
they  cite,  or  taking  them  out  of  their  connex- 
ion, and  making  them  speak  directly  contra- 
ry to  the  sentiment  of  the  authors,"  \  than  the 
Deistical  writers. 


f  Leland's  View  of  Deistical  Writers,  vol-  i-  P-  ^1,  note. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Mr.  English,  being  tired  of  examining 
"orts  and  ends  of  verses,"  proceeds  to  the 
consideration  of  the  three  most  celebrated  texts, 
viz.  (xen.  xlix.  10.  Isa.  liii.  and  Dan.  ix.  *%A  : 
and  first,  of  the  prophecy  in  Genesis,  a  portion 
of  the  dying  speech  of  Israel  to  his  children. 
"The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor 
a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  till  Shi- 
loh  come."  On  this  he  first  observes,  that 
"though  this  prophecy  is  allowed  by  the  Jews 
to  refer  to  their  Messiah,  yet  that  it  does  not  de- 
fine or  limit  the  time  of  his  coming.  For  that 
it  is  perfectly  evident  to  all,  who  will  look  at 
the  place  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  that  it  is  point- 
ed to  read  not,  as  in  our  English  translation, 
'The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah, 
nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  till  Shi- 
loh  come/  but  '  The  sceptre  shall  not  de- 
part from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between 
his  feet  forever  ;  for  Shiloh  shall  come.'  So 
that  the  prophecy  does  not  intimate  that  the 
Messiah  should  come  before  the  sceptre  be 
departed  from  Judah  ;  but  that  it  should  not 
depart  forever,  but  shall  be  restored  when 
Shiloh  comes."*  Now  the  points,  commonly 
so  called,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  division 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  43. 

io 
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of  a  sentence  into  its  members,  or  with  what 
we  call  punctuation.  But  Mr.  English  in- 
tended to  intimate,  that  according  to  the  ac- 
cents, the  verse  should  be  divided,  as  lie 
proposes.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  not  be 
of  the  least  consequence  to  the  argument ; 
for  whatever  may  be  pretended  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  masoretick  vowel  points,  no  one  will 
contend  a  moment  for  that  of  the  accents.* 
But  I  will  not  resort  to  this,  for  though  Mr.Eng- 
lish  says,  that  it  is  perfectly  evident  to  all  who 
will  look  into  the  Hebrew,  that  it  is  so  accent- 
ed as  to  authorize  his  division ;  I  say,  that 
whoever  will  look  a  second  time,  will  find  that 
it  is  not  so  accented,  but  that  the  accents  re- 
quire our  present  translation  and  division. 
And  this,  if  the  reader  will  lend  me  his  pa- 
tience, I  will  prove.  The  passage  in  the 
original  is  as  follows  :  pprren  rrnma  taaw  w  xb 
nVw  ni>  -o  iv  vton  a^».  Here  the  point  under 
vbin  is  about  equivalent  to  a  colon,  and  that  un- 
der ny  somewhat  less  than  a  comma,  so  that  the 
pointing  of  the  passage  is,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be 
represented,  in  English :  "The  sceptre  shall 
not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from 
between  his  feet :  till  Bhiloh  come.  Moreover, 
the  point  under  vhn  "feet,"  called  Athnach,  is 
styled  a  king  major;  and  that  under  ij>  " until" 
is  Jetib,  a  king  minor ;  and  Athnach  is  therefore 
said  to  be  superior  in  command  to  Jetib.  Now 
it  is  a  principle  of  Hebrew  accentuation,  that 
the  accent  be  attached  to  the  last  word,  under 

*  Eichhorn's  Einleit.  ins.  A.  T.  Th:  1.  p,  159. 
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its  command:*-  and  as  Atlmacli  is  attached  to 
i^*! — '  feet/*  this  word  '  feet*  is  the  last  word 
under  its  command  ;  and  •#  or  '  till/  which 
follows,  is  excluded  from  the  command  of 
Atlmacli — -i  e.  from  the  whole  first  clause 
of  the  sentence,  and  must  be  read— -as  in 
our  common  version — in  the  latter  clause. 
Moreover,  it  is  only  the  major  kings,  that 
are  usually  called  pauses,  and  are  considered 
as  at  all  affecting  the  pronunciation. f  As  Jetib 
is  but  a  king  minor,  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
therefore  in  dividing  the  passage.  But  if  it 
be  regarded  it  demands,  as  just  stated,  the 
punctuation  of  our  Bibles. J  And  if  the  reader 
be  still  inclined  to  credit  Mr.  English's  dog- 
matical assertion,  he  may  trust  to  the  authority 
of  Michaelis,  the  greatest  Hebrew  scholar  of 
his  age,  and  who  wrote  expressly  on  Hebrew 
accents,  that  "  if  we  follow  the  accents,  1$ 
must  be  construed  with  rrW  ki>  ra*§ 

If  we  consult  the  other  passages,  where  the 
same  words  occur,  we  shall  attain  a  similar 

*  Subditi  prxcedunt  suos  dominos,  sive  silicet  sint  dominornm 
suorum  subdistinctivi,  vel  solummodo  ministri;  semper  dominos 
suos  antecedent,  erg-a*  initium  versus,  seu  versus  dextram. 
Robertson's  Manip.  de  Hebraeo  Bib.  Accentuat.p.  203.  Vid.  etiani 
Van  der  Hooght,  prfcf  ad  Bib.  Heb.  §  xi. 

f  Accentesregesmajores,  qui  pavsantes  tonici  vocantur,  max- 
ime  scitu  necessarii.     Jac.  Robertson's  Gram.  Heb.  p.  54. 

%  Noldiiis  declares,.  Ex  omnibus  bibllcis  exemplis  coxstat, 
Jetib,  post  mwjorem  distinctionem,  non  distinguere.  Et  absttrdum' 
est  q.coi)  vuijus  distingueret  quam  Aihnach.  In  confirmation  of 
this  assertion  he  refers  to  Ex.  xxiii.  8.  Judges  iv,  24.  Ruth  i.  12. 
and  1  Sam.  xxii.  3.  which  if  the  reader  will  consult,  cannot  but 
satisfy  him.     Xoldii  Vindic.  p.  927. 

§  Michaelis  begins  a  sentence  thus  :  "  Wenn  man  den  accenten 
folg-et  and  7JJ  mit  rTTvtf  "XT  "D  construirt,  das  sceptre  wird,  w, 
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remit.  Gen.  xxvi.  13.  "  And  the  man  waxed 
great  and  went  forward,  and  grew  until  (\d  ip) 
he  became  very  strong."  Here  tlie  ^  is  dis- 
joined from  the  ^,  by  a  minister,  (Merca,)  but 
is  nevertheless  united  with  it  in  the  sense, 
and  rendered  '  until.'  Gen.  xli.  49.  "  And 
Joseph  gathered  corn  as  the  sand  of  the  sea, 
very  much,  until  s$  ^  he  left  off  numbering." 
Here  is  precisely  the  same  point,  Athnach,  un- 
der nxra, '  very  much/  that  there  is  under  '  feet' 
in  the  prophecy  in  question,  and  under  -jy,  a 
point,  Tebir,  of  precisely  the  same  force  as 
Jetib,  in  the  other.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  10.  "He 
arose  and  smote  the  Philistines,  until  (^  is?) 
his  hand  grew  weary."  Here  the  punctuation 
is  altogether  similar  to  that  of  the  text  in 
question.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  15.  "  The  name  of 
Uzziah  spread  far  abroad,  for  he  was  marvel- 
lously helped  till  (o  ny)  he  was  strong." 
These  are  all  the  texts  of  scripture,*  in  which 
the  words  occur,  and  in  all  of  them  are  they 
necessarily  rendered  until.  Indeed  the  Jew- 
ish correspondent  of  Rittangelius,  to  whom 
Mr.  English  refers  us,  does  not  pretend  to 
any  such  use  of  the  accents,  nor  do  Lipman  or 
Isaac. f     He  probably  borrowed  this  incorrect 

s.w.  Or.  undExeg.  Bib.  ix.  226.  "  Preterea,"  saysHuet,  "fatiHs 
est  interpretatio  ilia  qua  *W  a  sequentibus  disjungunt  cum 
sequatur  "3  quod  cum*1!?  pruecedenti  conjungendum  essesciunt, 
qui  Uteris  Hebraicis  vel  leviter  tincti  swt.  Demonstr. 
1'vang.  p.  490. 

*  According  to  Noldius,  Art.  "3  ^V- 

f  "I  was  disputing,"  says  an  author  quoted  by  Noldius,Vindic. 
page  927,  "  with  a  Jew,  who  urged  this  perverse  interpretation 
of  *2  "i;\  and  I  referred  him  to  his  own  Hebrseo-Germanick  version. 
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nation   from   an   anecdote    related   by  Mas- 
clef.* 

Mr.  English  refers  the  reader  to  the  cor- 
respondence of  Rittangelius  and  a  Jew,  pre- 
served in  WagenseiPs  tela  ignea  ;  "  where/* 
says  he,  "the  reader  will  find  Rittangelius 
first  amicably  inviting  the  Hebrew  to  discuss 
the  point,  who  does  so  most  ably  and  respect- 
fully to  his  Christian  antagonist,  and  unan- 
swerably establishes  the  interpretation  above 
stated,  by  the  laws  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
by  the  ancient  interpretation  of  the  Targuin, 
by  venerable  tradition,  and  by  appealing  to 
history.     Rittangelius  begins  his  defence  by 

which  reads  "till  the  Messiah  come.5'   (bisz  dasz  er  komt  Mas- 
chiah,)  at  which  he  was  silent,  and  went  away." 

*  Masclef,  Nov.  Gram.  Argum.p.  66,67.  "In  the  year  1712,  about 
the  beginning1  of  August,  two  Jews  from  Mentz  passed  a  few 
days  at  Amiens.  The  elder  and  more  learned*  was  named  Dan- 
iel  Zei,  the  other  Elias  Frag.  Having  had  much-  conference 
upon  the  subject  of  religion,  we  came  at  length  to  the  famous 
prophecy  of  Jacob,  '  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah.'' 
L  asserted  that  it  was  plain  from  this,  that  the  time  of  the  Mes- 
siah was  passed.  *  Nay,'  said  Zei,  *  you  do  not  punctuate  the 
sentence  rightly.  How,  said  I,  is  it  not  read,  The  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah, — pause—nor  a  lawgiver  from  be= 
tween  his  feet, — pause — until  Shila  come — full  stop  ?  Does  not 
the  sense  close  with  Reglio,  and  Odki  begin  a  new  clause  ?  Do 
not  both  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  and  the  ancient  interpre- 
ters demand  this  division.  Nay,  does  not  the  accent  Athnach, 
which  is  placed,  in  your  own  Bibles,  under  Iieglio,  confirm  it  ? 
and  I  then  appealed  to  the  Bible  of  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  which 
was  at  hand-  To  this,  answered  Daniel,  with  ax  arch  look,  you 
are  not  yet  fully  initiated  into  our  mysteries.  Observe  the  ac- 
cent under  *3,  it  is  the  ofSce  of  that  to  connect  the  word,  under 
which  it  is  placed,  to  the  preceding.  [This  we  have  seen  is  false.] 
And  though  it  does  that  grammatically,  yet  it  does  it  also  as  a 
.musical  accent.  For  in  cantilating  the  verse,  we  raise  our 
voices,  and  pause  upon  Od,  and  toegin  another  hemistick 
^with  Ki." 
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shuffling,  and  ends  by  getting  into  a  passion, 
and  calling  names,  which  his  opponent,  who 
is  cool,  because  confident  of  being  able  to  es- 
tablish his  argument,  answers  by  notifying  to 
Hittangeiius  his  compassion  and  contempt."* 

Were  the  opinions  of  Hittangeiius  and  his 
correspondent  of  any  consequence,  I  should 
feel  greater  satisfaction,  than  I  do,  in  calling 
the  reader's  attention  to  them.  Let  us  how- 
ever examine  the  reference,  which  is  so  em- 
phatically made.  It  is  good  to  be  positive, 
but  better  to  be  correct ;  and  the  reader,  I 
doubt  not,  will  agree  with  me,  that  such  dog- 
matical blundering  as  this,  is  prevented  from 
being  offensive,  only  as  it  is  ludicrous. 

Hittangeiius,  a  converted  Jew,  while  resid- 
ing at  Amsterdam,  was  requested  by  hrs 
friends,  to  discuss  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
with  a  certain  Jew,  whose  name  does  not 
appear.  Being  engaged  in  editing  the  Sepher 
Jctzira,  he  consented  with  reluctance.  Mr. 
English  tells  us,  that  he  first  amicably  invites 
thQ  Jew,  that  he  begins  with  shuffling,  and 
ends  by  calling  names.  That  he  invited  the 
Jew  is  probably  true,  but  how  he  began  or 
ended  is  not  so  apparent,  since  both  the  com- 
mencement and  conclusion  of  the  correspond- 
ence are  lost.J     The  first  letter  however  was 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  43,  44. 

f  Wagenseil's  tela  ignea,  p.  365. 

i  ".  Id  unum,"  says  Wagenseil,  "  me  cruciabat  eas  literas  qui- 
bus  cceptafiat  disputatio  desiderari, -postvemas  quoque,  qujefinem 
sine  dubio  liti  imposuerunt  et  hominem  Judaeum  ad  turpe  ac 
ignominiosum  silentinm  adegerunt,  maxima  sui  parte  truncal 
iantum  comparers"  Ibid.  p.  327- 
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probably  written  by  the  Jew,  who  after  stating 
his  opinions  adds,  "  this  was  the  argument  of 
my  first  letter,  and  the  beginning  of  the  contro- 
versy." This  however  is  a  matter  of  small 
consequence.  Mr.  English  says,  that  the 
Jew  unanswerably  established  the  interpreta- 
tion above  stated,  viz.  "  The  sceptre  shall  not 
depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  be- 
tween his  feet  forever;  for  Shiloh  shall  come." 
But  the  Jew,  so  far  from  unanswerably  estab- 
lishing this  operation,  does  not  even  adopt  it. 
In  his  first  letter,  he  stated  two  interpretations, 
of  which  this  of  Mr.  English  was  one  ;*  but 
instead  of  maintaining  it  himself,  he  brings 
forward  a  far  tlifferent  one,  which  he  professes 
to  have  received  from  his  father.  Instead  of 
rendering  amy  "  a  sceptre,"  he  renders  it 
"chastisement  or  calamity,"  and  appeals  to 
%  Sam.  vii.  14*.  "  I  will  chastise  him  with  the 
rod  of  a  man,"  and  understands  the  prophecy 
to  import,  that  the  chastisements  and  calami- 
ties of  the  dispersion  shall  not  cease,  till  the 
Messiah  come.  He  notes  indeed,  and  com- 
mends the  interpretation  of  Mr.  English,  but 
declares  the  other  to  be  the  most  approved, 
probissimam,  and  most  agreeable  to  the  cou- 
text.  He  of  course  acknowledges  with  the 
Christians,  that  sq  iy  is  to  be  rendered,  '  until/ 
and  even  adduces  Gen.  xli.  49.  in  proof  of  it. 
He  declares  that  his  rendering  of  amy  by  a 
'rod   of  chastisement,'  flows   directly  from 

*  Wagenseil's  tela  ignea,  p.  330. 
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scripture ,  though  the  word  may  sometimes- 
signify  a  sceptre.  So  far  from  appealing  to 
the  Targum,  in  confirmation  of  his  own  opin- 
ion, he  calls  Rittangelius  a  monster  of  stupid- 
ity and  depravity,  for  asserting  that  he  did  f 
"I  did  not/*  says  he,  "affirm  my  opinion 
and  that  of  my  father  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos  ;  but  I  said  that  of  two 
interpretations  which.  I  adduced,  one  was  the 
very  same  as  that  of  Onkelos,  was  quoted  by 
H.  Bechai,  and  was  the  opinion  of  our  doc 
tors  :"  and  again  declares  the  assertion  of 
Rittangelius,  that  he  had  adduced  Onkelos  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  to  be  false. *  And  yet, 
says  Mr.  English,  he  unanswerably  estab- 
lished this  interpretation  ! 

But  it  may  be  said,  though  the  Jew  does- 
not  support  Mr.  English's  interpretation  for 
himself,  yet  it  seems  he  brings  it  forward,  and 
does  he  not — if  not  unanswerably  establish, 
it — at  least  defend  it,  as  Mr.  English  asserts, 
66  by  the  laws  of  the  Hebrew  language,  by  the 
ancient  interpretation  of.  the  Targum,  by  ven- 

*  I  cannot  forbear  to  present  the  reader  with  an  abridgement 
of  B.asnage's  account  of  this  controversy  of  Rittangel  and  the 
Jew,  which  Mr.  English  so  totally  misrepresents.  "A  Jew  of 
Amsterdam  pretended  to  decide  this  oracle,  Gen.  xlix.  10.  by  an 
interpretation,  which  he  had  learned  from  his  father.  He  main- 
tained, that  by  the  word  sceptre  which  properly  signified  a,  rod/ 
Jacob  foretold  to  Judah  a  long  train  of  afflictions  till  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  and  that  this  oracle  is  now  fulfilling.  Rittangel 
xepresented  to  the  Jew,  that  his  explication  was  not  new,  that 
he  had  no  reason  to  honour  his  father  with  the  invention  of  it9 
for  that  he  had  seen  it  in  a  book,  and  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
explication  of  all  the  Jewish  fathers."  c*c.  Basnage  histoire  des 
Juifs.  1  xiv.  c.  xxii.  §  18,  19- 
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erable  fradition,  and  by  appealing  to  history?5* 
On  the  contrary  he  hints  at  no  law  of  the 
Hebrew  language  ;  and  though  he  allows  that 
7V  may  be  rendered  in  seternum,  the  punctua- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  English  speaks  as  a  matter 
perfectly  evident,  he  does  not  once  mention, 
nor  does  he  appeal  to  one  of  the  texts  where 
vd  i2?  occurs,  except  once,  as  we  have  said,  toGen. 
xli.49.  and  then  to  prove  that  it  means  until.  He 
does  indeed  appeal  to  the  Targum  of  Onkelos, 
but  with  equal  dishonesty  or  ignorance,  as  his 
adversary  shows.  Instead  of  quoting  Onkelos 
at  length,  as  he  ought  in  fairness  to  have  done, 
the  Jew  quotes  but  a  part  of  his  interpreta- 
tion, and  withholds  the  other  part,  which 
gives  a  totally  different  turn  to  the  whole 
passage.  Onkelos  renders,  "  There  shall  not 
fail  from  Judah  one  exercising  dominion  for- 
ever; until  king  Messiah  come."  Here,  it  is 
true,  we  find  the  word  'forever/  but  we  also 
find  until,  a  circumstance  which  the  corres- 
pondent of  Rittangelius  did  not  think  fit  to 
notice.  The  Chaldee  is  as  follows,  N^by  ix> 
xnwn  xdbn  wi  ny,  and  in  inserting  xnhy  iy, 
'forever/  before  'until/  Onkelos  meant  to 
provide  against  those  temporary  departures, 
which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  various 
captivities  and  subjections  of  the  Jews,  and 
to  give  to  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  this  force, 
"that  the  sceptre  should  not  finally  be  remov- 
ed, should  not  depart  forever,  till  the  advent 
of  Messiah:"  in  which  illustration  he  displays 
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his  usual  good  judgment.*"  The  difference 
between  the  two  renderings  will  best  appear 
by  contrasting  them. 

MR.  ENGLISH.  ONKELOS. 

The  sceptre  shall  not  There  shall  not   fail 

depart    from    Judah,  from  the  house  of  Ju- 

nor  a  lawgiver  from  dah  one  exercising  au- 

between  his  feet  for-  thority,   nor  a  scribe 

ever;  for  Shiloh  shall  from  the  sons  of  his 

come.  ^son s forever,  until  Shi- 
loh come. 

The  Christian  interpretation  is  greatly  con- 
firmed by  the  two  other  targums  :  that  of 
the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  and  the  Jerusalem. 
Both  of  which  read  "  until  the  time  [pr  ny,] 
when  the  king  Messiah  shall  come."  As  for  "the 
venerable  tradition,"  which  Mr.  English  men- 
tions, it  is  a  fact,  that  the  Jew  names  no  au- 
thorities for  this  interpretation,  but  Rf  Bechar, 
H.  Solomon,  and  Ben  Grerson,  and  with  these 
exceptions  accedes,  by  his  silence,  to  the  as- 
sertion of  llittangelius,  that  the  Targums,  the 
Talmud,  and  the  whole  Catena  of  interpreters 
patronize  the  Christian  explication.  " Final- 
ly," says  Mr.  English,  u  he  establishes  it  by 
appealing  to  history ;"  when  it  is  most  cer- 

*  Huet  has  an  illustration  of  the  paraphrase  of  Onkelos  ; 
"Dicere  enim  possumus,  non  ablatum  fuisse  Anglix  sceptrum  a 
Stuartorum  gente,  postquam  in  eum  semel  concessit :  quamvis 
per  muitos  annos  CaroIusII.  rex  patfia  et  regno  depulsus  vixerit, 
nam  turn  quocpie  jus  siltim  iretinebat.  Hunc  sensum,pi'3eter  alios 
quos  indecavimus  Judseos,  fere  secuhiB  est  Oiikelo?)"  Dem.  Ev. 
p.  412. 
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tain,  that  lie  does  not  adduce  nor  even  men- 
tion a  single  historical  fact,  incident,  or  event, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  correspondence  to 
the  end ! 

There  remains  only  one  part  of  Mr.  Eng- 
lish's statement  to  be  answered.  "This  [the 
interpretation  above  mentioned]  is  the  plain 
and  obvious  sense  of  the  prophecy,  and  more- 
over, it  is  the  only  one  consistent  with  histor- 
ical fact.  For  in  truth,  the  sceptre  had  de- 
parted from  Judah,  several  hundred  years 
before  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  born.  For  from 
the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  Judah 
has  never  been  free,  out  in  subjection  to  the 
Persians,  the  Syrians,  the  Romans,  and  all 
the  world."  It  might  be  answer  enough  to 
Mr.  English  to  repeat,  that  his  Jewish  cor- 
respondent and  his  two  Chaldeans  read, 
<  until/*  with  the  Christians,  and  that  they 
supply  instead  of  '  sceptre/  some  one  thing, 
and  some  another,  but  at  any  rate,  something. 
Thus  his  favourite  Isaac  says,  "the  kingdom 
was  transmitted  from  David,  of  blessed  memo- 
ry, to  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  of  the  tribe 
of  David  ;  and  then  it  would  have  failed  from 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  except  that  there  were  left  of 
that  family  commanders,  princes,  and  sechma- 
lotarchs,  who  come  under  the  name  of  lawgiv- 
ers, during  the  two  captivities,  the  Babylonian 
and  the  present.  So  that  throughout  the  time 
of  the  second  temple,  even  during  the  reign 
of  priests,  and   the  slaves  of  priests,  there 

*  Nizzachon,  p.  29.     Clussuk  Emuna,  p.  141.  apud  Wagx-n- 
seil. 
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were  not  wanting  princes  of  the  house  of 
David.  Wherefore  this  is  the  literal  sense 
of  the  first  clause — the  sceptre  shall  not  de- 
part from  Judah  :  "  As  long  as  the  royal 
power  obtains  among  the  Jews,  the  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah  ;"  and  the  sense 
of  the  second  clause,  nor  a  lawgiver  from 
between  his  feet,  is  "  there  shall  not  be 
wanting  lawgivers,  wise  men,  and  scribes,  not 
even  in  the  time  of  captivity ;  some  shall  re- 
main and  administer  authority  from  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  For  the  commanders  and  sechma- 
lotarchs,  who  exercise  authority  in  captivity, 
are  of  the  posterity  of  David,  since  most  ol 
the  exiles  are  derived  from  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  refer  their  origin  to  Solomon.  These 
doctors  and  masters  are  therefore  called  law- 
givers, by  the  Scripture,  as  is  Moses,  the 
prince  of  the  prophets."*  Isaac  also  renders 
,3  ny  a  until,"  though  he  gives  it  a  figurative 
meaning.t  The  correspondent  of  Rittangelius, 

*  Ghissuk  Emuna,  p.  i.  §  14.  ^ 

f  So  docs  Dr.  Geddes,  whose  version  is  the  more  unsuspicious, 
as  not  believing  in  any  prophecy,  he  does  not  of  course  consider 
this  a  prediction  of  the  Messiah.  He  says  "  the  word  %3  "US 
which  I  have  rendered  until,  does  not  mean  that  then  Judah 
shall  cease  to  have  a  sceptred  chief,  but  merely  that  he  shall 
not  be  without  one,  until  prosperity  (for  thus  Geddes  renders 
Shiloh)  come ;"  and  again,  "the  words  '3  IV  imply  Hot  discontin- 
uance, but  only  the  arrival  of  an  event."  But  how  hasty  a  crit- 
icism is  this.  The  discontinuance  is  not  implied  in  "J  n^,  it  is  true, 
but  in  the  express  word  "TID*  shall  depart.  He  says  of  O  "1#  that 
it  never  signifies  *  propterea,' '  because,'  for— and  therefore  Mr. 
English's  interpretation  is,  according  to  Geddes,  incoiTect.  Grit- 
Rem.  p.  145— 7—8, 
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as  we  have  already  seen,  rendered  the  word, 
which  we  translate,  sceptre,  by  '  a  rod  of  chas- 
tisement,' and  Lipman,  the  Chaldean,  or  the 
author,  whoever  he  be,*  of  the  Nizzachon, 
renders  it  by  captivity,  and  "  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Christians  shall  not  depart  from 
the  tribe  of  Judah."  Similar  is  the  rendering 
of  R.  Nachmanides  (apud  Rittangel;)  the 
real  Lipman,  in  his  carmen  memorialed  ren- 
ders it  '  a  prince  of  the  captivity  ;'  and  Abar- 
banel,  a  learned  and  acute  Rabbi,  declares, 
that  the  sceptre  has  not  departed  from  Judah 
to  this  day. J  The  argument  which  Mr.  Eng= 
iish  builds  upon  the  interpretation  of  &:nz;  by 
supreme  sovereignty,  is  therefore  sufficiently 
answered,  with  respect  to  him.  But  this,  as 
Dr.  Sykes  says,  is  not  to  convince  the  under- 
standing, or  confute  any  errours,  but  to  bear 
down  men  with  names  and  authorities,  which 
never  satisfy  or  convince  the  mind. 

There  are  various  interpretations  given  of 
this  prophecy,  both  by  Christians  and  Jews ;  for 
the  discrepancy  of  commentators,  at  which  Mr. 
English  sneers  in  another  place,  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  advocates  of  Christian* 


*  Clarissimus  Buxtorfius,  in  Synagoga  Judaica  c.  3,  et  alibi, 
libri  hujus  mentionem  injiciens,  Lipmannum  autorem  existima- 
vit,  sed  perperam  omnino,  et  nomine  deceptus."  Wagens.  praef. 
in  lib.  Niz. 

f  This  carmen  memoriale  is  a  brief  statement  of  Jewish  ar- 
guments in  a  poetical  form,  that  they  might  be  the  more  easily- 
remembered,  and  written  by  a  Rabbi  of  the  name  of  Lipman. 

4-  Limborchii  Amic.  Col.  p.  223. 
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ity.*  The  reader  has  already  seen  two  differ- 
ent interpretations,  a  third  is  given  by  Aben 
Ezra,  and  a  fourth  by  the  Spanish  Jew  Del- 
gado.f  These  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice. 
The  Christians  are  equally  divided  as  to  the 
explication,  and  application  of  the  prophecy. 
I  must  confess,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  think 
the  Christian  interpreters  have  commented 
upon  the  passage  in  a  rabbinical  spirit,  and 
handled  it  Avith  a  critical  and  philosophical 
accuracy,  which  poetry  will  rarely  permit,  and 
eastern  poetry  still  more  rarely.  They  have 
scrutinized  am;  and  pprm  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise political  difference  between  a  '  sceptre' 
and  a  'lawgiver/  whereas  the  parallelism  of 
the  Hebrew  language  implies  that  they  are 

:i  Dr.  Geddes,  in  his  note  upon  this  passage,  has  collected  the 
inost  prominent  Grit.  Rem.  p.  144  et  seq.  Limborch  also  gives 
a  summary,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  transcribe.  "  Scio  Judzeos 
acriter  iiegare  hisce  verbis  contineri  prophetiam  de  temporibus 
Messise.  Verum  ipsorum  explicationes  sunt  adco  multiplices, 
tarn  coactre,  et  directe  inter  se  pugnantes,  ut  alter  alteram  fever- 
tat:  R.  Manasses  Ben  Israel  in  suo  Conciliatore  refert  nobis  plu- 
res,  easque  admodum  diversas  Rabbinorum  suorum  explica- 
tiones. Aliqui  per  Shilo  non  intelligunt  Messiam,  sed  Mosen, 
vel,  ut  alii,  iabernacidum  in  Shilo  positum.  Alii  per  Shilo  JMessiam 
intelligunt,  sed  contendunt  non  de  Sceptro  sermonem  esse,  verum 
de  virga  casticrationis,  quam  a  Juda  non  recessuram  dicat  Jacob, 
donee  Messias  venerit.  Alii  de  sceptro  interprctantur,  sed  de 
sceptro  Messice,et  hunc  sibi  fingunt  verborum  Jacobi  sensum  : 
JVon  recedel  sceptrum  a  Juda  in  (Sternum,  quia  Shilo  hoc  est  Mes- 
sias venit,  id  est  cum  venerit  Messias.  Isaac  Abarbanel  intei'pre- 
tationem  habet  ab  aliis  multum  diversam  :  quod  sceptrum  a 
Juda  non  sit  auferendum  donee  Messias  venerit,  contenditque 
sceptrum  a  Judali  hactenus  non  esse  ablation  :  Sceptrum  autem 
ipsi  imperium  aut  jurisdictionem  quamvis  exiguam  notat.  Ecce 
quanta  opinionum  diversitas  et  pugna,  etquam  coact?e  sunt  om- 
nes  et  violentce  !  Quod  ipsum  non  exiguum  falsitatis  earum 
indicium  est."    Arnica  Collatio,  p.  223. 

f  A  larger  view  of  these  than  elsewhere  may  be  found  in  Hu« 
eti;  Demonstr.  Evan.  p.  399 — 424. 
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here  synonymous.  So  too  tliey  have  perplexed 
themselves  for  an  interpretation,  which  is  lit- 
erally  applicable  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with- 
out  remembering,  that  this  name  became  very 
soon  the  general  appellation  of  the  Israelites  5 
that  after  the  return  of  the  two  tribes,  Judah, 
being  by  far  the  largest,  was  literally  the 
Jewish  nation  ;*  and  that  as  Israel  intended  to 
bestow  a  peculiar  blessing  on  each,  it  was  the 
peculiarity  of  Judah  to  have  such  a  pre- 
eminence as  would  entitle  him  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole.  Had  less  attention 
been  paid  to  subtilties  like  these,  and  more 
to  the  obvious  and  natural  meaning  of  the 
passage,  as  it  strikes  an  impartial  reader,  I 
cannot  but  think  much  controversy  had  been 
saved.  It  would  then  have  been  seen,  that 
long  before  the  Jews  had  a  king  or  a  sceptre, 
it  was  foretold  by  the  dying  patriarch,  that  a 
sceptre  and  a  lawgiver  should  not  depart  from 
Judah,  till  a  distinguished  personage  came, 
to  whom  the  gathering  of  the  nations  should 
be:  that  in  fulfilment  of  this  aresal  eovern- 
ment  was  established,  and  long  continued  in 
Judah  ;  that  though  the  prophecy  seemed 
threatened  with  a  falsification  by  a  captivity, 
such  as  generally  results  in  national  destruc- 
tion, the  Jews  were  restored  to  their  land,  to 
their  religion,  and  traditions,  and  Were  gov- 
erned by  their  own  princes  in  what  may  be 
called  a  state  of  tributary  independence  ;  that 

*  Prettyman's   theology,   vol.  i.   p.  214.     Basnage,  hist,  des 
•Juifs,  1.  iv,  e  xxi.  15, 
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this  government,  without  perhaps  a  parallel 
instance  in  history,  was  continued  to  them, 
through  a  series  of  disasters  and  subjections  ; 
that  especially  in  the  persons  of  the  Herods 
they  were  restored  to  an  independence  greater 
than  they  enjoyed  before  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, and  that  under  one  of  these  princes  a 
personage  was  born,  to  whom  the  prophecy  is 
applied,  because,  about  his  time,  Judah  was 
expressly  reduced  from  a  kingdom  to  a  prov- 
ince, the  kingly  power  and  style  withdrawn, 
the  name  changed,  and  that  soon  after  the 
country  itself  was  invaded,  desolated,  and  des- 
troyed, its  wretched  inhabitants  dispersed  and 
enslaved,  scattered  through  the  world  with- 
out civil  princes,  without  a  centre  of  union,  or 
any  thing  which  belongs  to  a  political  state  : 
while  to  this  personage  the  nations  have  been 
gathering  from  the  coast  of  Asia,  to  the  lakes 
in  the  west,  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
pales.  Now  are  we  to  shut  our  eyes  on  facts 
like  these,  because  Zerubbabel,  one  of  the  ru- 
lers after  the  captivity,  was  not  a  sovereign 
despot,  and  the  Asmoneans  were  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi?  Especially  when  the  Jews  them- 
selves maintain  that  the  signification  of  '  scep- 
tre' is  various,  and  that  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment it  expresses,  is  even  such  as  exists  among 
them  to  this  day.*  To  say  that  the  sceptre 
did  not  belong  to  Judah,  under  the  Asmone- 
ans, who  were  Levites,  or  under  Herod,  an 
Idumean,  is  as  much  unphilosophical,  as  to 

*  Basnage  hist.  Juifs,  1.  iv  c.  xxi.     14. 
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deny  that  the  sceptre  belonged  to  Rome  under 
Maximin,  who  was  a  Thracian,  and  Pro- 
bus,  who  was  an  Illyrian,  or  to  maintain  that 
the  sceptre  departed  from  Great  Britain,  from 
France,  or  from  Sweden,  at  the  accession  of 
the  German,  the  Corsican,  or  the  French  fam- 
ilies, who  now  rule  respectively  in  those  coun- 
tries. With  these  general  ideas,  which  I  can- 
not but  think  commend  themselves  to  reason  and 
common  sense,  we  may  be  spared  the  trouble 
of  examining  all  that  has  been  said  by  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  in  the  way  of  applying  thi& 
prophecy.  That  there  is  great  diversity  among 
them  has  been  hinted,  but  that  this  diversity 
conveys  an  implication  unfavourable  to  the 
application  of  it  to  the  Messiah,  is  so  far  from 
being  true,  that  one  may  safely  affirm  that  the 
discordance  of  the  commentators,  who  deny 
that  application,  is  twice  as  great  as  of  those 
who  affirm  it.  "  Away  then/'  says  the  great 
Gxotius,  "  with  the  modern  fictions  of  the 
Jews."*  And  it  is  no  small  confirmation  of 
this  exposition  of  the  passage,  that  it  receives 
the  sanction  of  this  critick,  as  cautious  as 
learned.  With  what  therefore  has  been  said> 
I  would  commit  this  prophecy  to  the  private 
judgment  of  the  reader,  with  one  word  more 
of  reply  to  an  objection,  which  is  urged  by 
Mr.  English  after  most  of  those  who  have  op- 
posed its  application  to  the  Messiah,  viz.  that 
it  is  not  quoted  in  the  New  Testament. 
Dr.  Sykes's  account  of  this,  though  his  in- 

*  Grotius  in  loco. 
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terpretation  of  the  prophecy  differs  a  little 
from  that  which  is  given  above,  is  quite  satis- 
factory ;  "  that  the  epistles  and  all  the  gospels, 
except  St.  John's  gospel,  and  Jude's  epistle, 
[and  according  to  Semler  this  exception  need 
not  have  been  made]  were  written  before  the 
Jews  were  dispersed,  and  consequently  before 
this  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Now  while  the 
Jewish  state  continued,  it  was  possible,  (for 
aught  any  one  could  say  to  the  contrary,  at 
that  time,)  that  somebody  else  might  have 
arisen,  and  laid  claim  to  the  title  of  Shiloh. 
But  when  once  the  temple  and  the  state  were 
entirely  destroyed,  the  prophecy  had  its  event, 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  it  might  very  justly 
be  quoted  as  fulfilled."*  This  is  reasona- 
ble and  intelligible,!  but  as  I  apprehend, 
quite  unnecessary.  The  objection  that  the 
prophecy  is  not  quoted  in  the  New  Testament 
proceeds  upon  the  supposition  which  is  of  all 
others  the  most  incorrect,  that  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  contain  a  formal  and  fo- 
rensick  defence  and  exposition  of  Christian- 
ity \\  that  they  are  a  record  of  all  our  Saviour 
did  or  said,  and  an  authoritative  argument  for 
the  truth  of  his  religion.  Had  this  prophecy 
been  omitted  by  the  evangelists  from  a  work 

*  Essay  upon  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  p.  304. 

•j-  It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  when  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed,  and  the  Jews  dispersed,  the  Christian  apologists  are 
forward  in  quoting1  this  prophecy.  Witness  Justin  Martyr,  the 
earliest  extant. — Apologia  prim.  p.  50,  51.— Dialog,  cum 
Tryph.  p.  242.  Edit.  Thirlb. 

i  Considerations  touching  the  style  of  the  holy  scriptures  j 
by  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  p.  18. 
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like  that,  it  would  have  been  indeed  an  objec- 
tion, though  still  of  the  negative  kind.  But 
when  the  Gospels  and  Acts  are  looked  upon 
in  their  true  light,  as  separate  and  concise 
narratives  of  facts,  of  a  part  of  the  incidents 
in  our  Saviour's  life,  and  of  a  few  of  his  dis- 
courses ;  and  the  epistles  are  regarded  as 
occasional  letters  extracted  by  the  circum- 
stances of  those  to  whom  they  were  written, 
I  cannot  but  think  it  a  small  objection  that 
this  prophecy  is  not  expressly  urged  in  them. 
I  say  "  expressly  urged,"  for  this  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  whole  of  the  objection.  That  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles  quoted  it,  we  have 
numerous  intimations,  though  for  the  reason  of 
Dr.  Sykes,  it  was  not  recorded  in  the  gospels. 
u  Had  ye  believed  Moses,"  says  our  Saviour, 
u  ye  would  have  believed  me,  for  he  wrote  of 
me."*  And  again,  we  are  told,  "that  begin- 
ning at  Moses,  and  all  the  prophets,  he  ex- 
pounded  unto  them  in  all  the  scriptures,  the 
things  concerning  himself."! 

The  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  the  next 
prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  of  which  Mr.  Eng- 
lish opposes  the  Christian,  and  adopts  a  Jew- 
ish interpretation.  After  clearing  our  way  of 
a  few  errours,  I  shall  proceed  to  examine  this 
interpretation.  "  This  prophecy,"  says  Mr. 
English,  "  is  the  only  one,  which  Paley 
thinks  worth  bringing  forward  in  his  elaborate 
defence."}     It  is  a  mere  mistake  in  point  of 

*  John  v.  46.  f   Luke  xxiv.  27. 

+  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  44. 


fact  to  call  Paley's  Evidences  an  elaborate 
work,  but  it  is  something  more  to  say,  that  he 
thinks  this  prophecy  the  "only  one  worth  bring- 
ing forward."  His  words  are,  "There  are  other 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  interpreted  by 
Christians  to  relate  to  the  gospel  history, which 
are  deserving  both  of  great  regard,  and  of  a 
very  attentive  consideration  ;  but  I  content 
myself  with  stating  the  above,  because  I 
think  it  the  clearest  and  the  strongest  of  all, 
and  because  most  of  the  rest,  in  order  that 
their  value  be  represented  with  any  tolerable 
degree  of  fidelity,  require  a  discussion  unsuit- 
able to  the  limits  and  nature  of  this  work. 
The  reader  will  find  them  disposed  in  order, 
and  distinctly  explained,  in  bishop  Chandler's 
treatise  upon  the  subject."*  Paley  says,  that 
as  his  work  excluded  learned  discussion,  he 
was  content  to  bring  forward  this  alone  ;  and 
Mr.  English  says,  "  that  this  is  the  only  one 
which  Paley  thought  tvorth  bringing  forward 
in  his  elaborate  treatise."  The  misrepresent- 
ation was  not  worth  the  trouble  of  making. 
"  We  know  from  Origen,"  says  Mr.  English, 
£i  that  the  Jews  of  his  time  derided  the  Chris- 
tians for  relying  on  this  prophecy."!  Origen 
gives  no  authority  to  this  assertion ;  he  sim- 
ply observes,  that  a  Jew  with  whom  he  had 
contended,  mid  the  Christian  interpretation 
was  wrong ;  and  he  implies,  that  the  Jews 
were  hard  pressed  with  one  part  of  it.  i 

*  Taley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  p.  162,  Boston  Ed. 
•j-  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  44. 
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Mr.  English,  having  just  stated  the  Jewish 
interpretation,  adds,  "  And  this  interpretation 
of  the  prophecy,  the  learned  Vitringa  in  his 
commentary  upon  Isaiah,  at  this  place,  allows 
to  be  the  most  respectable  he  had  met  with 
among  the  Jews,  and  according  to  him  '  to  be 
by  no  means  despised.'  "#  I  will  not  here  doubt 
that  Mr.  English  meant  to  quote  correctly, 
but  the  errour  I  am  to  mention,  will  measure 
the  care,  with  which  his  book  was  prepared 
for  the  publick.  The  praise,  which  this  opin- 
ion of  Vitringa,  even  as  here  represented,  con- 
fers on  the  interpretation,  is  rather  cold,  as 
Mr.  English  seems  to  have  felt,  when  he 
translated  '  minus  absurde,'  [less  absurd]  by 
the  courteous  phrase  of  '  most  respectable.' 
But  the  assertion,  that  according  to  Yitringa 
this  interpretation  was  "  to  be  by  no  means 
despised/'  is  a  less  pardonable  mistake.  The 
words  of  this  learned  critick  are,  "  I  confess 
that  of  the  different  hypotheses  for  interpret- 
ing the  prophecy,  this  is  the  only  one  which 
can  be  produced  in  defence  of  a  desperate 
[the  Jewish]  cause,  not  indeed  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  yet  less  absurdly  than  oth- 
ers. No  one  will  deny  that  the  church  of 
Israel  may  be  called  the  '  servant'  of  God, 
and  that  it  is  so  called  occasionally  by  Isaiah. 
Wherefore  if  the  qualities,  which  are  attrib- 
uted to  the  servant  of  God  in  this  prophecy, 

t«  ox*  x*x.     MaXta-rot,  Je  tlc^ct^iv  S-foifieiv,     Origen  contr, 
Cels.  1.  i.  §55. 
•■   Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p,  45 
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will  apply  to  the  Jewish  church,  in  the  afflic- 
tions of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Syrian 
oppression,  or  in  the  present  exile,  there  is  no 
reason  that  this  interpretation  should  be  des- 
pised. But  indeed  they  do  by  no  means  ap- 
ply, WHICH    I   PROCEED  TO  DEMONSTRATE."* 

I  cannot  also  but  remark  the  deliberate 
unconcern  with  which  Mr.  English  begs  the 
question  of  the  whole  controversy.  He  says, 
he  u  will  premise,  that  since  it  has  heretofore 
been  abundantly  made  evident  that  the  Mes- 
siah of  the  Old  Testament  was  not  to  suffer 
and  die,  but  to  live  and  reign,  it  is  according 
to  the  rules  of  sound  criticism,  and  I  think 
sound  theology  too,  to  interpret  this  solitary 
passage,  so  that  it  may  not  contradict  very 
many  others  of  directly  contrary  import." 
We  shall  presently  see,  that  Mr.  English  is 

•  "Utique  non  diffiteor,  ex  diversis  hypothesibus  hujus  prophe- 
tic interpretandae,  hanc  imam  et  unicam  esse,  quae  in  defensione 
causae  desperatae  produci  potest ;  non  aio  cum  aliqua  specie,  tamen 
minus  absurde,  quam  hypotheses  aliae.  Nemo  enim  inficias  eat, 
ecclesiam  Jacobidarum  dici  posse  niiT  *"C}?»  servum  Jehovae, 
et  sic  quoque  appeilari  ab  Isaia.  Quare  si  ecclesioe  populi  Ju- 
daei  afrl  ictae,  sive  in  exilio  Babylonico,  sive  in  afflictione  Syriaca, 
sive  in  praesenti  exilio  Romano,  conveniunt  predicts,  quae  di- 
cuntur  Servo  huic  Jehovae  attributa  in  prophetia,  nulla  ratio  est 
hanc  interpretationem  spernendi.  Sed  sane  >-eutiq.ua:vi  conveniunt, 
quod  mihi  demonstrandum  est."  The  other  hypotheses  to  which 
Vitri.nga  alludes,  are  those  which  make  Jeremiah,  or  Josiah  the 
king-,  the  subject  of  the  prophecy  :  and  he  observes  in  another' 
place,  "Et  tamen  hypothesis  liaec,  licet  a  Ratione  Remotissima, 
vel  sic  preferenda  est  sententiis  modo  recensitis  qux  hie  Jere- 
miam  vel  Josiam  regem  demonstrant."  Vitringa  in  loc. 
The  question  all  turns  upon  if,  that  notorious  peacemaker,  and 
I  hope  it  will  therefore  move  no  hostile  feeling-.  Mr.  English  at 
least,  who  has  charged  Mr.  Cary  with  falsehood  and  malice,  in 
saying  that  he  copied  his  interpretation  from  Vitringa,  will  not 
complain  of  this  notice.  English's  Letter  to  Mr.  Cary,  p.  113. 
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not  so  averse  as  lie  would  seem  to  contradic- 
tory interpretations  :  meantime  I  would  re- 
mark, that,  I  know  not  from  what  distressing 
habit,  he  here  even  misrepresents  himself. 
Upon  reperusing  the  former  pages  of  his  work, 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  I  do  not  find  that 
he  has  even  attempted  to  show  that  the  Mes- 
siah was  not  to  suffer  and  die.  He  attempts 
to  prove,  with  what  success  the  reader  has 
seen,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  victorious 
temporal  prince.  But  this  is  all ;  and  Mr. 
English  does  not  surely  need  to  be  informed 
that  temporal  victors  generally  suffer,  and  al- 
ways die.* 

The  whole  prophecy,  according  to  the  ver- 
sion of  bishop  Lowth  stands  thus  : 

Behold,  my  servant  shall  prosper; 

He  shall  be  raised  aloft,  and  magnified,  and  very  high- 
ly exalted. 

As  many  were  astonished  at  him  ; 

(To  such  a  degree  was  his  countenance  disfigured, 
more  than  that  of  man  ; 

And  his  form,  more  than  the  sons  of  men;) 

So  shall  he  sprinkle  many  nations; 

Before  him  shall  kings  shut  their  mouths  ; 

For  what  was  not  before  declared  to  them,  they  shall 
see, 

And  what  they  had  not  heard,  they  shall  attentively 
consider. 

Who  hath  believed  our  report; 

*  Maimonides,  in  expounding-  this  very  prophecy,  says  that  the    - 
Messiah  will  be  subject  to  death.    Buxtorf.  Synagog.  Jud.  p.  742. 
Mr.  English  might  not  have  been  aware  of  this,  when  he  declared 
it  the  ' gist  of  his  argument  that  the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  not  to  die.'    Letter  to  Mr.  Gary,  p.  78. 
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And  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  Jehovah  been  mani- 
fested ? 
For  he  groweth  up  in  their  sight  like  a  tender  sucker ; 
And  like  a  root  from  a  thirsty  soil : 
He  hath  no  form,  nor  any  beauty,  that  we  should  regard 

him ; 
Nor  is   his  countenance  such,  that  we  should  desire 

him. 
Despised,  nor  accounted  in  the  number  of  men  ; 
A  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief  5 
As  one  that  hideth  his  face  from  us  : 
He  was  despised,  and  we  esteemed  him  not. 
Surely  our  infirmities  he  hath  borne  : 
And  our  sorrows,  he  hath  carried  them; 
Yet  we  thought  him  judicially  stricken  $ 
Smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted. 
But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  5 
Was  smitten  for  our  iniquities  : 
The  chastisement,  by  which  our  peace  is  effected,  was 

laid  upon  him ; 
And  by  his  bruises  we  are  healed. 
We  all  of  us  like  sheep  have  strayed  ; 
We  have  turned  aside,  every  one  to  his  own  way; 
And  Jehovah  hath  made  to  light  upon  him  the  iniquity 

of  us  all. 
It  was  exacted,  and  he  was  made  answerable  ;  and  he 

opened  not  his  mouth  : 
As  a  lamb  that  is  led  to  the  slaughter, 
And  as  a  sheep  before  his  sheerers 
Is  dumb  5  so  he  openeth  not  his  mouth. 
By  an  oppressive  judgment  he  was  taken  off; 
And  his  manner  of  life  who  would  declare  ? 
For  he  was  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living ; 
For  the  transgression  of  my  people  he  was  smitten  to 

death. 
And  his  grave  was  appointed  with  the  wicked  ; 
But  with  the  rich  man  was  his  tomb. 
Although  he  had  done  no  wrong, 
Neither  was  there  any  guile  in  his  mouth ; 
Yet  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  crush  him  with  affliction. 
If  his  soul  shall  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice, 
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He  shall  see  a  seed,  which  shall  prolong  their  days> 
And  the  gracious  purpose  of  Jehovah  shall  prosper  in 

his  hands. 
Of  the  travail  of  his  soul  he  shall  see  [ihe  fruit,]  and 

be  satisfied  : 
By  the   knowledge    of  him  shall   my  servant  justify 

many ; 
For  the  punishment  of  their  iniquities  he  shall  bear. 
Therefore  will  I  distribute  to  him  the  many  for  his 

portion  : 
And  the  mighty  people  shall  he  share  for  his  spoil : 
Because  he  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death  : 
And  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors : 
And  he  bare  the  sin  of  many ; 
And  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors.* 

Is  this  a  prophecy  or  rather  a  history f  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth?  At  least  can  any  one 
doubt  that  it  is  the  proj)hecy  of  the  fortunes 
of  ,an  individual,  and  not  of  a  nation  ?  But  let 
us  in  justice  to  Mr.  English  produce  his  in- 
interpretation. 

"  My  servant  Israel,  though  he  be  in  great 
affliction  for  a  time,  yet  hereafter  shall  be  re- 
leased from  captivity,  and  be  honoured  and 
raised  to  elevation,  very  high  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  As  many  were  astonished 
at  thee,  on  account  of  thy  abject  state  and  mis- 
erable condition,  being  squalid  with  misery, 

*  I  have  given  the  version  of  bishop  Lowtb,  as  that  of  the 
standard  authority.  Where  the  bishop  has  been  biassed  by  his 
theological  prejudices,  the  reader  must  judge  for  himself. 

fit  is  a  remarkable  concession  of  Orobio's,  "Xotatu  dignum 
est,  quod  si  adeo  clare  de  Messia  agitur,  in  hoc  capite,  mortem 
passuro, quod  vix  in  Novo  Testamcnto  insui  comproba-ionem  il- 
lius  mentio  facta  fuerit,  cum  nullum  posset  ex  Testamento  vetere, 
adducere  ita  clarum,  et  rei  signincativum,  ut  caput  hoc,  cum 
totum  negotium  vt  in  Evangelio  descriptuw,  is  ro  graphics  djepix- 
gatuk."  Limborch.  Am.  Coll.  p.  54. 
13 
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and  suffering  more  than  any  men  ;  as  the 
gentiles  wondered  at  their  abject  state,  so  as 
to  make  them  a  proverb  of  reproach,  so  shall 
they  admire  at  their  wonderful  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, from  the  depth  of  degradation 
to  the  height  of  prosperity  and  honour.  So 
that  they  shall  lay  their  hands  upon  their 
mouths,  which  had  before  reproached  them, 
when  they  shall  see  their  felicity  to  be  so  far 
beyond  what  had  been  told  them,  and  they 
shall  attentively  consider  it,  and  they  shall 
say  to  each  other,  Who  believed  what  we 
heard  concerning  them,  and  to  whom  was  the 
interest  the  Lord  took  in  them  made  known? 
For  it  was  a  despised  people,  feeble  and 
wretched,  like  a  tender  plant  springing  up 
out  of  a  thirsty  soil.  Their  appearance  was 
abject,  and  there  was  nothing  attractive  in 
their  manners.  They  were  despised  and  held 
in  abhorrence,  they  were  men  of  sorrow,  and 
familiar  with  suffering.  We  looked  upon 
them  with  dislike,  we  hid  our  faces  from  them 
and  esteemed  them  not.  Surely  their  suffer- 
ings are  as  great,  as  if  they  had  borne  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world,  [or]  they  are  nevertheless 
the  means  appointed  to  remove  the  sufferings 
of  an  afflicted  world  ;  for  God  hath  connected 
universal  happiness  with  their  prosperity,  and 
the  end  of  their  sufferings  is  the  beginning  of 
our  joys.  Nevertheless  we  considered  them 
as  a  God-abandoned  race,  and  devoted  to 
wretchedness  by  him,  for  having  crucified 
their  king.  But  instead  of  being  the  victims 
©f  Grod's  wrath,  they  were  wounded  through 
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our  cruelty,  they  were  bruised  through  our 
iniquitous  treatment,  we  being  suffered  to  do 
so  to  chastise  them  for  their  sins,  and  to  prove 
their  obedience  ;  and  this  chastisement  is  that 
by  which  our  peace  is  to  be  effected  :  for  their 
chastisement  and  probation  being  finished, 
Grod  will  by  them  impart  and  diffuse  peace 
and  happiness.  But  it  is  we  who  have  sinned 
more  than  they,  we  have  all  gone  astray  in 
our  ignorance,  being  without  the  knowledge 
of  Grod  and  his  law,  yet  the  Lord  hath  permit- 
ted us  to  make  them  the  subjects  of  our  op- 
pressive iniquity.  How  passive  and  unresist- 
ing were  they  !  when  oppressed,  they  were 
afflicted,  and  complained  not ;  when  through 
false  accusations  and  mistaken  cruelty,  they 
were  plundered  and  condemned  to  die,  they 
went  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a 
sheep  before  the  shearers  is  dumb,  so  they 
opened  not  their  mouth.  They  were  taken 
from  the  dungeon  to  be  slain,  they  were  wan- 
tonly massacred,  and  every  man  was  their  foe, 
and  the  cause  of  the  sufferers,  who  conde- 
scended to  examine  ;  for  the  thoughtless 
crimes  of  my  people,  they  suffered.  Yet  not- 
withstanding their  graves  were  appointed 
with  the  wicked,  yet  they  were  rich  in  their 
deaths.  This  did  Grod  grant  them  because 
they  had  not  done  iniquity.  After,  and  for 
their  sufferings,  they  shall  be  abundantly  re- 
warded ;  by  their  superior  knowledge  of  re- 
ligious truths  shall  they  make  many  wise,  for 
many  nations  shall  go  and  say,  come  ye,  and 
let  us  ascend  to  the  mount  of  the  Lord,  and  t© 
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the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  that  he  may 
teach  us  his  ways.  Therefore  their  reward 
shall  be  exceeding  great,  because  for  the  sake 
of  their  duty  they  willingly  exposed  them- 
selves to  death,  and  were  accounted  as  trans- 
gressors, and  bore  the  cruel  afflictions  inflicted 
by  many,  and  made  intercession  for  them  who 
afflicted  them."* 

After  finishing  his  observations  upon  this 
prophecy,  and  proceeding  a  little  way  in  those 
upon  Dan.  ix.  §4.  Mr.  English  says,  in  a  note, 
"  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  taken  from 
Levi  and  WagenseilV  [tela  ignea  ;]  never- 
theless, this  whole  interpretation  of  the  fifty- 
third  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  also  copied  from 
Wagenseil.f  But  whencesoever  derived,  I 
doubt  not  but  common  sense,  that  excellent 
resort  from  ingenious  or  shallow  sophistry* 
has  already  decided  in  the  language  of  Vi- 
iiinga,  that  it  has  not  even  the  appearance  of 
truth.  The  Jews  "  passive  and  unresist- 
ing!" They  are  the  most  obstinate  and  unyield- 
ing of  the  tribes  of  the  earth,  and  have  resist- 
ed the  arm  of  power  and  the  lapse  of  time, 
which  have  crushed  all  other  nations  into  ob- 
livion .J  They  "  afflicted  and  complained 
not !"  Their  complaints  have  been  fiercer  than 
their  afflictions  have  been  cruel. §>     Revenge 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  45 — 8. 

f  Chissuk  Emuna,  P.  I.  §  22. 

i  Gregaire's  histoire  des  sectes  Religieuses,  torn.  ii.  p.  246. 

§  Mr.  English  elsewhere  adopts  the  words  of  Dr.  Sykes,that 
the  Jews  have  been  animated  with  a  spirit  of  malediction  against 
Christ  and  Christians.    Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  42. 
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is  stamped  on  all  their  institutions  ;  even  their 
sacred  books  are  filled  with  curses  :*  their- 
Talmud,  their  Midrashim,  and  Tephilloth,  are 
crowded  with  maledictions,  secret,  deep,  and 
bitter. f  "  They  have  done  no  iniquity  !" 
When  no  iniquity  ?  Not  in  the  age  of  Isaiah^ 
their  own  prophet,  who  cries,  "Ah,  sinful  na- 
tion, people  laden  with  iniquity,  seed  of  evil 
doers  ?" J  Not  in  the  age  of  Josephns  their 
own  historian,  who  sets  forth  scenes  of  deprav- 
ity which  turn  common  wickedness  into  virtue, 
and  declares,  "that  the  earth  would  have 
swallowed  them,  if  the  Romans  had  not  swept 
them  from  its  face  ?"§>  No  iniquity  in  the  ages 
since,  throughout  the  cities  of  the  dispersion, 
where  they  are  proverbially  dishonest,  ||  and 

*  Buxtorf's  Synagoga  Judaica,  p.  416,  422,  461,  476,  557. 

f  Vid.  Schoetgenii.Hor.  Heb.  et  Talm.  II.  p.  824.  Buxt.  Syna 
Jud.  p.  9.  Basnage  hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  vi.  c.  i.  §  13.  Toland's  Naz- 
arenus,  p.  30. 

t  Isaiah  i.  4. 

§  Josephns  thus  concludes  Ids  account  of  some  of  the  enor- 
mities of  this  period  :  "  And  here  I  cannot  but  speak  my  mind, 
and  what  the  concern  I  am  imder  dictates ;  and  it  is  this :  I 
suppose  that  had  the  Romans  made  any  longer  delay  in  coming1 
against  these  villians,  that  the  city  would  have  been  swallowed 
up,  or  deluged  with  a  flood,  or  else  have  been  destroyed  like 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ;  for  it  hud  brought  forlh  a  generation  of 
men  more  abandoned  than  those,  who  suffered  these  judg- 
ments." Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  1.  v.  c.  xiii.  §  7. — "It  was  a  time,"  says 
lie  in  another  place,  "  most  fertile  in  all  manner  of  wicked  prac- 
tices, insomuch  that  no  kind  of  evil  deeds  were  left  undone ; 
nor  could  any  one  so  much  as  devise  any  bad  thing,  that  was 
new.  Bell.  Jud.  1.  vii.  c.  viii.  <§  1. 

!|  I  cheerfully  agree  Avith  one  of  the  most  active  benefactors  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  who,  while  he  acknowledges   these  facts, 
charges  the  blame  of  them  to  the  Christians.     Nay,  I  know  not 
that  Jews  are  worse  than  Christians  ;  but  what  should  we  say  of ' 
one  who  would  declare,  that  Christians,  or  any  other  set  of  men, 

*  12 
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professedly  unfaithful  ?*  The  Jews  no  ini- 
quity !  What,  not  the  mass,  who  pass  their 
lives  in  base  and  fraudulent  traffick !  f  not  their 
Rabbies,  whose  books,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  a  tissue  of  folly,  falsehood,  and  obscenity  1% 

"had  done  no  iniquity."  See  Gregoire  histoire  des  sectes  relig- 
leuses,  torn.  ii.  354. 

*  Basnage  hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  Hi.  c.  vi.  §  12. 

f  Gregoire  ubi  supra.  Also  a  melancholy  instance  in  Adam*5 
History  of  the  Jews,  ii.  p.  207,  208. 

+  I  feel  that  a  criticism  like  this,  is  so  harsh  and  sweeping  as 
io  be  suspicious.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Mishna,  which  is 
the  text  of  the  Talmud,  is  the  most  favourable  specimen  of 
Rabbinical  literature.  Its  style  approaches  nearer  than  that  of 
any  other  of  their  writings  to  the  scriptures  ;  and  it  contains, 
among  a  mass  of  the  most  absurd  and  odious  trash,  a  little  that 
is  creditable,  and  a  very  little  that  is  honourable.  The  tractate 
Pirke  A  vot,  which  is  a  Gnomologia,  would  much  of  it  do  credit  to 
any  school  of  moral  philosophy.  But  yet,  to  confirm  the  remark 
m  the  text,  it  is  enough  to  name  the  tractates  Jevamoth,  Sota, 
Gittin,  Kiddusehin,  Niddah,  and  Zabim,  which,  with  something 
that  is  absurd,  mingle  much  that  is  shameful.  And  I  do  not 
hud  that  the  annotations  of  Maimonides,  esteemed  the  most 
prudent  and  philosophical  of  the  Jews,  are  at  all  more  decent. 
Vid.  ad  Tract.  Saued.  c.  vii.  §  4.  Surenhusii  Mischna,  iv.  239. 
If  this  be  said  of  the  text,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Gemara, 
the  comment.     And  yet  it  is  of  these  that  the  maxim  holds, 

'•na^nS  mwy  ^on  22  nr&Dh  r&y  22  tnpD1?  d^p  ^on  22 

at  five  years  old  to  the  Bible,  at  ten  to  the  Mishna,  at  fifteen 
to  the  Gemara. — Pirke  Av.  c.  v.  §  21.  And  the  Jewish  commen- 
tator, Bartenora,  explains  this  by  saying,  that  "  five  years  should 
be  spent  in  studying  the  Scriptures,  five  in  studying  the 
Mishna,  and  fivk  in  studying  the  Gemara.'5  What  must  be  the 
effect  of  exposing-  minds  of  this  tender  age  to  the  corruption  of 
books  like  the  Talmud  !  The  following  may  be  more  unsuspi- 
cious than  any  thing  which  rests  on  my  authority. 

"  A  member  of  the  grand  sanhedrim  of  Paris,  disgusted  by 
the  confidence  reposed  in  the  Talmud,  by  most  of  his  corelig- 
ionists, intrusted  a  learned  Jew  with  the  care  of  collecting-  every 
thing  in  it,  which  wore  the  stamp  of  folly.  But  the  person  in- 
trusted with  the  charge  discovered,  that  this  would  be  to  trans- 
cribe the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-four  folio  volumes,  of  whicli 
the  book  consists.  The  result  however  of  his  labours  in  manu- 
script sets  forth,  that  the  Talmud,  written  »  the  Babylonian 
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But  let  us  descend  to  a  few  particulars.' 
The  Gentiles,  who  are  introduced,  one  hardly 
knows  how,  into  this  interpretation,  are  made 
to  say,  "  the  end  of  their  sufferings  is  the  be- 
ginning of  our  joys" — which  is  precisely  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  who  hold 
that  the  end  of  their  sufferings  is  to  take  place 
in  a  restoration  to  the  holy  land,  and  that 
there  all  the  nations  of  the  Gentiles  are  to  in- 
vade them,  and  be  defeated  and  destroyed. 
And  if  this  defeat  and  destruction  are  the 
beginning  of  the  joys  of  the  Gentiles,  what 
will  be  their  end  ?  "  If  they  do  these  things 
in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?" 
Nor  does  this  interpretation  agree  better  with 
itself  than  with  the  opinion  of  the  Jews.  In 
one  part  the  gentiles  say,  '  they  were  wound- 
ed and  bruised,  we  being  suffered  to  do  so  to 

CHASTISE  THEM  FOR  THEIR  SINS,  and  to  prove 

their  obedience/  and  shortly  after  it  is  most 
consistently  remarked,.  '  This  did  God  grant 
them,  because  they  had  done  no  iniquity.' 
And  what  is  this  reward,  which  the  supreme 
Being  vouchsafes  to  his  faithful  servants  who 
have  done  no  iniquity?    They  were  rich  in 

patois,  without  taste,  without  method,  without  correctness, 
mutilates  all  texts  of  scripture,  and  absurdly  interprets  them  ; 
and  is  nothing-  but  a  tissue  of  childish  fables,  of  obscure  pre*- 
cepts,  and  of  the  most  open  obscenities."  Gregoire,  hist,  des 
sectes  rel.  ii.  358.  The  reader  is  aware  that  it  is  of  this  pre- 
cious compend  that  the  .lews  say,  the  law  is  water,  the  Mishna 
wine,  and  the  Talmud  pure  wine ;  and  that  he  who  sins  against 
Moses  may  be  forgiven,  but  that  he  who  contradicts  the  doctors 
deserves  death.    Basnage  hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  iii.  c.  vi.  §12. 
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tJieir  deaths.    This  is  a  Jewish  interpretation 
iruly. 

Again,  it  is  about  half  a  dozen  pages  since 
Mr.  English  craved,  leave  to  argue  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Sykes,  "that  instead  of  a  spirit  of 
grace  and  supplication,  the  Jews  have  had 
their  hearts  hardened  against  the  Christ,  and 
instead  of  mourning  for  him  whom  they  have 
pierced,  they  curse  him  and  his  followers 
even  until  this  day  ;"#  and  here  he  brings 
forward  and  toils  in  the  defence  of  an  inter- 
pretation, which  says,  they  were  "  passive 
and  unresisting  when  oppressed,  that  they 
were  afflicted  and  complained  not,  that  as  a 
sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  they  opened 
not  their  mouth.* 

Nay,  I  think  Mr.  English  may  be  brought 
to  issue  here,  and  be  compelled,  in  common 
consistency,  to  resign  either  this  interpretation, 
or  one  which  he  proceeds  to  give  of  the  sev^ 
enty  weeks  of  Daniel.  It  is  a  part  of  this  inter- 
pretation of  Isaiah,  that  "  notwithstandingtheir 
graves  were  appointed  with  the  wicked,  yet 
they  were  rich  in  their  deaths  :  This  did  Grod 
grant  them  because  they  had  not  done  ini- 
quity." While  it  is  only  eight  pages  onward 
that  Mr.  English  says,  and  I  earnestly  ask 
the  reader's  attention  to  it,  "  that  Daniel  ap- 
pears to  have  thought  that  the  sins  of  his  na- 
tion would  be  done  away  by  the  seventy  years 
of  the  captivity  of  Babylon :  and  therefore  th@ 

•  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  45—8. 
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angel  informed  him  of  his  errour,  by  telling 
him  that  this  was  not  to  be  the  case  with  his 
nation,  for  that  their  wickedness  was  come  up 
before  God,  and  that  their  sin  was  very  griev- 
ous, and  that  therefore  their  sins  would  not 
be  atoned  for  by  the  seventy  years,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  other  nations,  to  whom  he  al- 
lowed seventy  years,  to  see  if  they  would  re- 
pent, and  if  not  then  he  would  punish  them  ; 
but  as  for  Israel  he  would  not  only  wait  sev- 
enty years,  but  seven  times  seventy,  [making 
them  seven  times  more  guilty  than  the  other 
nations,]  after  which,  if  they  had  not  repented 
and  reformed,  their  kingdom  should  be  cut 
off,  and  they  return  into  captivity,  to  make 
atonement  for  their  transgressions — if  they  did 
not  rejpent  and  amend,  if  they  did  evil  as 
their  fathers,  then  their  kingdom  was  to  be 
cut  off,  at  the  expiration  of  the  seventy  weeks, 

WHICH    IN    FACT    TOOK    PLACE."*        What    a 

compliment  to  his  understanding  will  the  read- 
er feel,  in  observing  that  this  nation,  '  whose 
wickedness  came  up  before  God,  and  whose 
sin  was  very  grievous/  seven  times  beyond 
that  of  the  other  nations,  is  the  very  same  of 
whom  Mr.  English  has  just  made  the  gentiles 
say,  "  But  it  is  we  who  have  sinned  more 
than  they,"  and  whom  God  is  to  reward  with 
riches,  at  their  death,  <  because  they  have  done 
no  iniquity.'  This  latter  clause  is  bare- 
faced indeed,  for  the  Jews  cry  out  with  one 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  53—4 
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voice,  that  the  Messiah  is  delayed  on  account 
of  their  sins.* 

Mr.  English,  having  gone  through  his  inter- 
pretation, adds,  "  such  is  the  explication  given 
hy  the  Jews  of  this  prophecy.*"  He  best 
knows,  whether  he  was  willing  to  deceive  the 
reader  here.  It  is  indeed  the  explication  of 
the  Jews,  but  not  of  ail  the  Jews.  The  an- 
cient Jews,  who  transmitted  the  traditions  on 
which  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  was  formed, 
gave  no  such  explication.  This  paraphrase 
begins,  "  behold  my  servant,  the  Messiah, 
shall  prosper,  shall  be  exalted,  shall  be  mag- 
nified, and  abundantly  comforted  ;"  and  the 
application  to  this  personage  is  continued 
throughout. t  The  Jewish  doctors  of  a  later 
day  gave  no  such  explication,  for  it  is  the  as- 
sertion of  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
nation,  "Our  Rabbies,  of  blessed  memory, 
established  this  passage  of  king  Messiah, 
having  received  it  thus  by  tradition  ;  and  let 
us  follow  them.^J  And  the  Jewish  commen- 
taries, the  Beresith  Rabba,  Midrash  Tehillim, 
and  Tanchuma,  with  Jarchi,  Abarbanel,  and 
Alshek  allow,  that  the  Messiah  is  under- 
stood by  God's   servant,  who  shall  prosper 

*  Limborchii  Arnica  Collatio^p.  284. 

f  I  have  been  particular  to  say  throughout,  and  had  prepar- 
ed a  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  paraphrase,  to  verify 
the  word,  but  its  length  obliges  me  to  omit  it.  Eichhorn 
and  other  criticks  have  erroneously  thought,  that  parts  of  it 
only  were  applied  by  the  paraphrast  to  the  Messiah.  Eichhorn's 
Einleit.  ins.  A.  T.  1.419.  Ben  Mordecai's  Apology,  vol.  i.  p   533. 

%  Pabbi  Alshek  apud  Vitringa  in  lac. 
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and  be  exalted.*  Mr.  English  may  say  of 
all  these  rabbies,  as  he  does  of  Alshek,t  that 
he  neither  knows  who  they  are,  nor  cares  for 
their  opinion.  J  But  he  should  remember  that 
when  he  deliberately  states,  that  such  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Jews,  he  is  bound,  in  veracity, 
to  inform  himself  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  is 
not  correct,  nor  fair,  to  call  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Jews,  which  is  opposed  by  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase,  which  the  nation  vene- 
rates as  divine, §»  by  the  confessed  sense  of 
the  ancient  doctors,  and  by  several  of  the 
most  respected  modern  authorities.  The  truth 

*  Huetius  Demonstr.  Evangel,  p.  362. 

f  Mr.  English  says,  "As  for  the  Rabbi  you  quote,  [R.  Alshek,] 
I  know  nothing'  of  him,  and  care  not  for  his  interpretation." 
This  avowal  does  more  credit  to  his  candour,  than  to  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  controversy.  Is  there  not  some 
reason,  which  does  not  appear,  for  his  treating"  the  poor  Rabbi 
so  cavalierly  ?  The  following-,  from  Basnage,  may  perhaps 
sugfgest  a  reason.  "  Moses  Alshek  was  born  in  this  city,  [Saphe- 
ta,  near  the  ancient  Bethsaida,]  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  not  only  by  the  eloquence  of  his  sermons, 
but  by  the  commentaries  he  composed  upon  a  part  of  the  law. 
He  is  much  praised  for  attempting-,  in  his  explications  of  scrip- 
ture, to  produce  something1  original,  and  being  more  devoted  to 
the  old  interpreters  than  the  modern,  he  has  exactlt  related 
their  sentiments,  even  when  they  favoured  the  christians. 
He  does  not,  for  example,  dissemble  that  the  Messiah  ought 
to  be  afflicted.  On  the  contrary,  he  proves  it  by  the  division 
which  the  ancients  have  made  of  afflictions,  into  three  portions  : 
one  for  the  patriarchs,  another  for  the  Jews  when  they  were  ban- 
ished out  of  the  holy  land,  and  the  third  relating  to  the  Messiah, 
The  confusion  he  was  in  is  obvious,  as  to  Isaiah's  prophecies ; 
for  having  acknowledged  that  the  prophet  had  the  Messiah  in 
view,  in  the  fifty -third  chapter,  he  afterwards  applied  the 
oracle  to  some  other  person,  and  finally  to  Moses,  which  is 
absurd."     Basnage,  hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  vii.  c.  xxv.  §  6. 

i  Letter  to  Mr.  Gary,  p.  82. 

§  Leusden's  philologus  Hebrseo  Mixtus,  p.  2Q» 


is,  there  is  no  trace  of  Mr.  English's  inter- 
pretation  higher  than  the  time  of  Origen,*  and 
it  does  not  appear,  and  is  not  probable,- that 
even  then  it  was  extended  to  the  passage, 
u  Behold,  my  servant  shall  prosper."!  It  is 
well  known,  notwithstanding  Mr.  English's 
sneer,  that  this  prophecy  is,  what  HulseJ 
called  it,  the  '  carnificina  Rabbinorum/  and" 
that  many  of  their  best  doctors  have  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  it.§>  Isaac  Levita, 
the  most  valuable  of  their  writers,  confesses, 
that  it  was  this  prophecy  which  made  him  more 
indulgent  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  ||  Aben 
Ezra  complains  sadly  of  the  fluctuation  of  his 
brethren,  who  resort  now  to  one  explication, 
and  now  to  another,  so  they  can  but  give  a 
sense  of  some  kind  to  the  words  ;  and  owns 
the  difficulty  which  attends  it.  While  Mr. 
Frey,  the  learned  convert,  lets  us  into  the 
secret  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Rabbies  of 
the  present  day  dispose  of  this  prophecy,  viz. 
that  while  they  read  the  fifty-second  and  fifty- 
fourth  chapters,  they  omit  the  whole  fifty- 
third  chapter,  in  the  appointed  lessons, 
which  are  read  in  the  synagogues  on  the  Sab- 
bath day.** 

If  any  thing  needs  be  added,  the  following 

*  Origen  contr.  Cels.  lib.  i.  §  55. 

f  Huetius  Dem.  Evang.  363.        *  Paley's  Evidences,  p.  162. 
§  Chapman's  Eusebius,  vol.  i.  p.  530. 

||  Huetius  Dem.  Ev.  ubi  sup.     Simon's  hist.  crit.  du  V.  T. 
torn.  V.  p.  539. 
*f[  Vitringa  in  loc. 
**  Adams'  history  of  the  Jews,  ii.  67 
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observation  is  important,  viz.  that  there  is  one 
passage  so  clearly  inapplicable  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  so  totally  incongruous  with  the 
rest  of  the  interpretation,  that  Mr.  English 
passes  it  over,  without  even  the  attempt  of  an 
explanation.  It  is  this  :  in  a  part  of  the 
prophecy,  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the 
gentiles,  we  read,  "  for  the  transgressions  of 
my  people  was  he  stricken."  This  Mr.  Eng- 
lish paraphrases,  "  for  the  thoughtless  crimes 
of  my  people  they  suffered."  But  what  the 
gentiles  could  mean  by  '  my  people'  he  does 
not  say.  And  this  difficulty  is  fatal  to  the 
whole  interpretation. 

Having  referred  us  to  H.  Isaac,  in  the  Chis- 
suk  Emuna,  for  more  information,  Mr.  Eng~ 
lish  says,  he  shall  content  himself  with  prov- 
ing that  the  prophecy  can  by  no  means  relate 
to  Jesus  Christ  from  these  circumstances.  1. 
"Jesus  certainly  was  not  exalted,  and  magnified, 
and  made  very  great  upon  earth,  which,  as  has 
been  shown,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  exaltation 
of  the  Old  Testament  Messiah,  but  was  put  to  a. 
cruel  and  disgraceful  death."  Mr.  English, 
no  doubt,  meant  to  show  this,  but  we  would 
again  remind  him  that  he  has  not.  However, 
neither  have  the  Jewish  nation,  to  whom  he 
applies  this  prophecy  been  exalted,  and  mag- 
nified, and  made  very  great,  but  by  his  own 
confession,  have  been  oppressed  and  degrad- 
ed. If  it  be  replied  to  this,  that  the  Jews 
will  be  hereafter  exalted  and  magnified  in  the 
earth,  so  I  answer  has  Christ  been,  is,  and 

in 
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will  be,  till  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall 
cover  the  earth.  2.  u  Jesus  was  not  oppressed 
by  pecuniary  exactions,  as  was  said  of  the 
subject  of  this  prophecy."  This  objection 
rests  upon  a  mistranslation.  See  lSani.xiii.5,6. 
Hoberstqn  declares  the  radical  idea  of  the 
word,  which  Mr.  English  insists  upon  ren- 
dering, '  he  was  oppressed  by  pecuniary  ex- 
actions,' to  be  '  fearful  distress/*  3  "  He 
was  never  taken  from  prison,  for  he  never  was 
in  one."  But  how  will  Mr.  English  under- 
stand this  of  the  Jewish  nation  ?  Was  that 
nation  (for  if  intended  at  all,  it  must  be  as  a 
whole)  ever  in  a  prison  ?  This  is  poor  cap- 
tiousness  in  Mr.  English.  Christ  was  arrest- 
ed by  the  officers  of  justice,  and  detained 
in  a  judgment  hall.  Moreover,  the  objection 
rests  upon  a  mistranslation,  as  will  be  seen 
by  looking  back  to  page  13g.  4.  "He  did 
not  see  his  seed,  nor  prolong  his  days,  since 
lie  died  childless  ;  and  we  will  not  permit  the 
word,  seed,  to  be  spiritualized  on  this  occa- 
sion, for  the  word,  seed,  means  nothing  else 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  literally,  children, 
which  it  is  not  pretended  that  he  ever  had. 
And  how  could  he  prolong  his  days,  when 
he  was  cut  off  in  his  thirty -third  year  ?" 

The  attempt  at  grossness  is  rather  more 
successful  here,  than  that  at  criticism.  Mr. 
English's  remark,  which  he  takes  from  Levi, 
as  Levi  did  from  Kimchi,t   if  it  mean  any 

*  Robertson's  clavis  Pentateuchi  Pad.  1139. 

t  Amul  Pocockium,  in  notis  ad  Mairconidis  Port.  Mos.  p.  245 
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thing,  means  this,  that  the  Hebrew,  n>?  nere 
translated  'seed/  always  signifies  literally, 
children,  in  the  Old  Testament,  whereas  the 
Hebrew  concordance  furnishes  upwards  of 
eighty  instances,  in  which  the  signification  is 
figurative.*  We  commend  the  following  to 
Mr.  English's  notice.  "  Did  not  lie  [Jehovah] 
make  one  flesh  ?  and  is  there  not  one  spirit 
thereto?  and  what  doth  he  seek?  a  seed  of 
God  ?"  o>nbN  m?.  Nay,  what  indolent  care- 
lessness it  is,  to  say  that  the  word,  seed,  shall 
not  be  spiritualized  here,  when  the  very  next 
verse  says,  he  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his 
soul.  Mr.  English  asks,  'how  could  he 
prolong  his  days  when  he  was  cut  off  in  his 
thirty-third  year  ??  But  the  difficulty  is  equal 
on  his  own  interpretation ;  whether  a  nation 
or  an  individual,  the  same  person  that  was 
"  cut  off  from  the  laud  of  the  living/5  was  to 
"prolong  his  days/'  And  it  is  as  easy  to  apply 
this  last  expression  to  an  individual,  who  died, 
as  a  nation  which  was  exterminated.  However, 
while  the  historical  fact,  that  the  Jewish  na- 
tion never  teas  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the 
living,  makes  it  absolutely  inapplicable  to 
them,  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  finishes 
its  completion  in  him.  b.  Finally,  "Who 
were  the  strong  and  mighty  with  whom  he  divid- 
ed the  spoil ;  were  they  the  twelve  fishermen 
of  Galilee,  and  what  was  the  spoil  divided  F? 
This  objection  is  founded  on  a  mistranslation^ 

*-Calasio  in  Verb. 
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Vid.  page  133,*  though  we  might  answer,  he 
has  divided  even  the  honours  and  glories  of 
the  world,  with  the  greatest  princes  that  have 
ever  ruled,  and  exceeded  them  in  his  share. 
"In  a  word,  the  literal  application  of  this 
prophecy  to  Jesus  is  now  given  up  by  the 
most  learned  Hebrew  scholars,  who  allow  that 
the  literal  sense  of  the  original  can  never  be 
understood  of  him."  Why  does  not  Mr. 
English  name  these  Hebrew  scholars?  Simply 
because  his  assertion  is  not  true.  Priestley 
and  Grotius  are  all  he  claims.  Priestley  was 
a  learned  man,  but  he  has  no  pretensions  to 
celebrity  as  a  Hebrew  scholar,  and  though 
Mr.  English  quotes  Grotius,  he  does  it  incor- 
rectly :  he  declares  that  Grotius  has  applied  it 
to  Jeremiah,  and  says,  "that  Jesus  Christ  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  in  a  secondary 
sense,  but  that  the  whole  of  it, from  beginning 
to  end,  refers  to  Jeremiah."  There  are  few 
to  whom  I  need  say,  that  the  words  of  Gro- 
tius in  his  commentary  are,  "  These  marks 
have  their  first  fulfilment  in  Jeremiah  ;  but  a 
more  especial,  sublime,  and  often  indeed 
more  literal  fulfilment  in  Christ."')*  And 
the  same  great  critick  elsewhere  declares, 
"What  king  or  what  prophet  can  be  named, 
with  whom  these  things  agree?  Truly  none!"  J 
Also,  in  adducing  the  authority  of  Priestley 
for   his    interpretation,  without    reference   or 

*  The  version  of  Lowth,  which  .appears  above,  is  sanctioned 
by  the  Arabick,  Vulgate,  LXX,  and  Chaldee. 

f  Grotius  in  loo.  t  Grotius  de  yeritate,  1,  v.  §  14 
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qualification,  Mr.  English  gives  cause  to  think 
that  he  did  not  know,  or  knowing,  forbore  to 
state,  that  Priestley  pronounces  it  impossible, 
in  one  of  hrs  works,  to  explain  this  prophecy 
of  any  but  Jesus  Christ.*  What  Hebrew 
scholars  are  to  be  named  with  Lowth  and 
Michaelis,  who  both  assert  the  literal  applica- 
tion to  Christ! — Mr.  English  may  one  day 
learn,  that  asseverations  like  these,  whatever 
immediate  effect  they  produce,  will  finally 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  character  for  veracity. 
The  reader  will  doubtless  be  ready  to  ask, 
how  the  Jews,  who  confessed  that  this  was  a 
prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  reconciled  it  with 
their  preposterous  ideas  of  his  worldly  suc- 
cess. To  answer  this  question,  I  would  give, 
principally  from  the  Latin  of  Dr.  Pocoke,f  a 
short  account  of  their  fiction  of  the  two  Mes- 
siahs.%  The  one  the  son  of  Joseph,  or  ac- 
cording to  others  the  son  of  Ephraim,  who 
was  to  be  slain  by  the  Gentiles,  and  the  other 
the  son  of  David.  To  the  former  of  these, 
the  Jews  referred  those  passages  of  the  proph- 
ets, which  Christians  interpret  of  the  first  coming 
andsufferigs  of  our  Lord,  and  to  the  latter  those 
which  we  apply  to  his  second  triumphant  ap- 
pearance. Aben-Ezra,in  commenting  upon  the 
words  ofMalachi).."  behold  i  send  my  messen- 

*  Theolog.  Rep.  v.  p.  213.     See  Magee  on  sacrifice  and  atone^ 
ment,  p.  227.  Ed.  Amer. 

f  Appendix  ad  Comment,  in  Mai.  c.  iii.  1.  Op.  i.  203, 
i  Buxtorf's  Synagog.  Jud.  p.  717. 

*  13 
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get',"  says,  that "  this  messenger  was  to  be  Mes- 
siah, the  son  of  Joseph."*  "Of  this  personage/** 
says  Dr.  Pocoke,  "  it  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  commen- 
taries upon  the  sacred  books,  and  in  other 
Rabbinical  writings."  The  interpretations 
given  by  the  ancient  Jews  to  those  prophecies 
which  speak  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are, 
as  we  have  sufficiently  seen,  for  the  most  part 
coincident  with  those  of  the  Christians.  The 
tradition  of  these  ancient  interpreters  is  to  this 
day  reluctantly  confessed  by  the  Jews,  and 
apparent  in  the  more  ancient  Chaldee  para- 
phrases. But  when,  after  the  advent  of  Christ, 
the  Jews  were  involved  in  the  Christian  con- 
troversy, and  found  themselves  pressed  with 
the  predictions  of  his  suffering  character,  they 
resorted  to  the  fiction  of  a  twofold  Messiah. 
Accordingly,  no  vestige  of  this  fancy  is  found 
in  the  paraphrase  of  Onkelos,  or  the  genuine 
Jonathan,  nor  in  the  Mishna,  which  is  the 
text  of  the  Talmud.  The  first  notice  of  it  is 
found  in  the  paraphrase  of  the  Pseudo-Jona- 
than, which  was  written,  according  to  Eich- 
horn,t  about  five  hundred  years  after  Christ. 
He  speaks  in  his  paraphrase  of  Ex.  xl.  11.  of 
Messiah,  the  son  of  Ephraim,  by  whose  aid 
the  Israelites  should  conquer  Gog  and  his 
bands  in  the  end  of  days,  and  who  was  after- 
wards to  be  slain.  Atargum  on  the  Canticles, 
of  uncertain  author  and  age,  iv.  5, 7.  contains 

*  Chandler's  defence,  p.  57. 
t  Einleit.  ins  A.  T.  th.  i.  423. 
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a  similar  exposition.*  An  allusion  more  im- 
portant and  distinct  is  found  in  the  Talmud, 
in  the  tractate  upon  tabernacles,  where  in  com- 
menting upon  the  words  of  Zechariah,  xii.  10. 
"they  shall  look  on  him  whom  they  have 
pierced/'  it  is  said,  "  some  of  our  Rabbins, 
though  others  differ,  understand  these  words 
of  Messiah,  son  of  Joseph,  who  should  be 
slain  in  war."f  This  exposition  is  given  in 
two  other  passages  of  the  same  tractate  of  the. 
G-emara.  R.  David  Kimchi,  in  his  commen- 
tary upon  Zechariah,  recognizes  this  exposi- 
tion, and  adds,  "  I  wonder  that  our  Rabbins 
have  expressed  it  so  obscurely  and  imperfecta 
ly."  As  we  descend  to  the  writings  of  the 
later  and  less  valuable  Rabbins,  this  interpre- 
tation is  more  frequently  found,  and  dressed 
out  with  more  variety  of  circumstance.  It  is 
generally  given  by  them  as  a  tradition  of  their 
fathers,  without  a  pretence  of  any  express 
scriptural  authority.  Finally,  however,  this 
last  was  adduced,  and  in  the  eleventh  century, 
when  R.  Saadias  Gaon,  the  author  of  the  first 
Hebrew  grammar,}  and  a  very  famous  Rabbi, 

*  Et  duo  libera  tua  sicut  duo  hinmdli  gemelli  capra  ;  Cant.  iv.  5. 
^ic  ettarrat  Paraphrastes  "  duo  liberatores  tui,  qui  liberaturi  te 
sunt  Messias  filia.8  David,  et  Messias  films  Ephraim,  similes 
Mosi  et  Haroni."  Pocock  ut  supra.  Schaaf,  in  his  Opus  Aramae- 
urn,  after  adducing-  this  passage  of  the  Targum,  furnishes  seve- 
ral references  upon  the  subject  of  the  twofold  Messiah.  Shaaf. 
Opus.  Ar.  in  loc. 

f  Orobio  apud  (Limborchii  Amic.  col.  p.  54.)  though  he  ea= 
deavours  to  evade  the  conclusion,  confesses,  "Certe  alicujus 
doctoris  Talmudici  opinio  fuit  (scil.  de  Messia  Ben  Ephraim) 
ut  versum  Zachariae  prophetae  explicaret." 

t  "After  so  many  preparatory  labours,"  says  Eichhorn;  "  and 
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presented  his  countrymen  with  an  elaborate 
view  of  the  twofold  Messiah,  containing  an 
appeal  to  express  scriptures.  His  narrative 
sets  forth,  that  in  the  severity  of  the  oppression 
of  the  Israelites  by  the  Gentiles,  some  one  of 
the  tribe  of  Joseph  shall  arise  in  the  mount  of 
Galilee,  and  march,  with  those  of  his  brethren, 
who  assemble  under  his  standard,  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  there  he  is  to  be  invaded  by  the 
Gentiles,  under  a  portentous  monster,  ilrniil- 
lus,  and  finally  slain. *  R.  Saadias  adduces 
Zechariah  xii.  10.  as  a  prophecy  of  his  being 
slain,  and  takes  credit  to  himself  for  arranging 
the  scattered  traditions  of  his  predecessors  into 
a  regular  form.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  the  scriptures  he  adduces,  are  interpreted 
in  the  highest  strain  of  Gabbalism.  Maimon- 
ides,  with  his  customary  good  sense,  rejects 
this  fable,  but  Abarbanel,  though  he  speaks 
obscurely,  assents  to  it,  and  expounds  it.  He 
declares  that  the  evangelists  borrowed  many 
of  their  accounts  of  Christ  from  the  ancient 
tradition   of  the  Messiah,  son     of    Joseph. 

the  collection  of  so  many  detached  grammatical  remarks  upon 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  R.  Saadias  G'aon,  preceptor  of  the  academy 
at  Babylon,  anno  942,  made  the  first  attempt  at  a  Hebrew  gram- 
mar, which  repeated  efforts  brought  to  some  degree  of  perfec- 
tion." Einleit  ins  Alte  Test.  Th.  i.  261.  See  also  Simon 
Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  544.  and  his  Castigationes  Vossii,  p.  6. 
!  *  This,  say  the  Rabbins,  is  the  Antichrist  of  the  hereticks, 
DlttLyniTDJK:  his  height  is  twelve  cubits,  and  his  breadth  twelve: 
The  space  between  his  eyes  a  span  ;  his  eyes  deep  and  glaring ; 
his  hair  the  colour  of  gold,  the  so}es  of  his  feet  green  ;  and  his 
neck  [or  head,  vertex  duplex  ?]  twofold.  See  Buxtorf,  Lexicon 
Chald.  Talm.  et  Hab.    voc  DiVeHK. 
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How  futile  is  this  notion  is  apparent  to  those? 
who  have  just  seen  with  us,  that  it  is  an  in- 
vention of  a  much  later  age.  Dr.  Pocoke 
judiciously  remarks,  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
first  suggestion  of  it  was  taken  from  our  Sav- 
iour's being  the  reputed  son  of  Joseph.  How- 
ever this  be,  I  cannot  but  think  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant testimony  to  the  reality  of  the  predic- 
tions of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  Lord. 
It  is  analogous  to  circumstantial  evidence  in 
law.  As  that  is  more  certain  than  an  unsup- 
ported positive  testimony,  so  this  fiction  of  two 
Messiahs  is  more  valuable,  as  a  confession  of 
the  prophecies  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
that  personage,  than  any  single  direct  acknowl- 
edgment of  those  prophecies  made  by  an  indi- 
vidual commentator.  We  have  in  it  this  fact, 
that  the  predictions  of  the  death  of  Christ  were 
so  abundant  and  clear  as  to  lead  two  Chaldee 
paraphrasts,  the  Talmudical  doctors,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  succeeding  Rabbies,  and  among 
them  some  of  the  most  famous  and  intelligent, 
as  Saadias,  Aben-Ezra,  and  Abarbanel,  to  in- 
vent or  adopt  a  fiction  of  a  twofold  Messiah, 
which  is  absolutely  without  authority  of  scrip- 
ture, and  unknown  to  the  ancient  paraphrasts 
and  the  traditions  and  records  of  the  earliest  and 
best  ages.  What  better  illustration  thau  this 
undesigned  one  of  our  enemies  can  we  have, 
of  the  application  of  such  prophecies  to  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ?  Mr. 
English,  though  professing  to  vindicate  the 
opinions  of  the  Tews,  has  shown  an  admirable* 
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prudence  in  taking  no  notice  of  this  part  of 
their  mythology. 

Mr.  English  concludes  his  seventh  chapter 
with  an  explication  of  the  celebrated  prophecy 
of  the  seventy  weeks,  which  he  calls*  the 
instar  omnium  of  the  prophetical  proofs  of 
Christianity.  Thus  it  stands  in  our  transla- 
tion :  "  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon 
thy  people,  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finish 
the  transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sins, 
and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to 
bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  to 
seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint 
the  most  Holy.  Know  therefore  and  under- 
stand, that  from  the,  going  forth  of  the  com- 
mandment to  restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem, 
unto  the  Messiah  the  Prince,  shall  be  seven 
weeks,  and  three  score  and  two  weeks  :  the 
street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even 
in  troublous  times.  And  after  threescore  and 
two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off,  but  not 
for  himself:  and  the  people  of  the  prince  that 
shall  come  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanc- 
tuary; and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a 
Hood,  and  unto  the  end  of  the  war  desolations 
are  determined.  And  he  shall  confirm  the 
covenant  with  many  for  one  week  :  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  week  lie  shall  cause  the  sac- 
rifice and  the  oblation  to  cease,  and  for  the 
overspreading  of  abominations  he  shall  make 
it  desolate,  even  until  the  consummation,  and 
that  determined,  shall  be  p6ured  upon  the  des- 
olate/"'    Of  this  prophecy  Mr.  English  re- 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  50 
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marks,  that  many  learned  Christians,  in  the 
last  and  present  century,  now  freely  acknowl- 
edge, "  that  Daniel  is  not  on  their  side,  but 
as  much  a  Jew  as  his  brethren."*  Consider- 
ing the  importance  of  the  subject,  this  might 
have  been  stated  more  seriously,  if  stated  at 
all.  I  h  ;ve  not  met  with  these  learned  Chris- 
tians. On  the  contrary,  I  presume  that  there 
is  no  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament  more 
unanimously  and  confidently  applied  by  Chris- 
tians to  their  Saviour  than  this.  I  solicit 
therefore  the  careful  attention  of  the  reader  to 
an  examination  (which  shall  be  as  concise  as 
possible,)  of  Mr.  English's  explanation.  This 
explanation,  which  originated,  I  believe,  in 
R.  Isaac,  is  obscure  in  him;f  in  Levi  who 
abridges  him,  and  with  unsuccessful  officious- 
ness  would  illustrate  him,  it  is  yet  more  ob- 
scure ;J  and  in  Mr.  English,  who  has  yet  far- 
ther altered  and  abridged,  and  added  the  con- 
fusion of  typographical  inaccuracy,  it  is  almost 
unintelligible.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  under- 
standing him,  I  attribute  it  to  having  seen 
his  exposition,  in  its  sources.  Let  us  fix  upon 
the  leading  points,  and  examine  their  correct- 
ness.— 

1.  The  first  errour  of  this  exposition  con- 
sists in  supposing  that  this  prophecy  was  a 
conditional  one  :  viz.  that  the  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  build  a  temple  and  return  to  their 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  50. 
f  Chissuk  Emuna,   §42. 

*  Levi's  Letters  to  Priestley,  let.  i.  P.  38—70, 
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own  land,  that  they  might  the  better  be  ena* 
bled  to  do  the  works  of  repentance,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  time  assigned,  viz.  seventy- 
weeks,  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness. 
tfiBut  if  they  did  not  repent  and  amend,  if 
they  did  evil  as  their  fathers,  then  their  king- 
dom was  to  be  cut  off,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
seventy  weeks,  which  in  fact  took  place." 
ISFow  of  this  condition,  which  lays  at  the  basis 
of  Mr.  English's  subsequent  exposition,  there 
is  not  a  trace*  in  Daniel,  neither  in  the 
original,  nor  in  Ms  own  translation  ;  nor  has 
lie  pointed  out  any. 

2.  The  second  errour  consists  in  dividing 
the  twenty- sixth  verse  into  two  periods,  and 
separating,  by  a  stop,  the  first  seven  from  the 
sixty-two  weeks.  The  words  are  translated 
by  Mr.  English  thus,t  u  fr°m  the  S°in»  forth 
of  the  word  to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem, 
unto  the  anointed  prince,  shall  be  seven 
weeks ;  and  in  three  score  and  two  weeks, 

*  Limborch  makes  so  judicious  a  reply  to  this  argument  as 
urged  by  Orobio,  that  I  cannot  but  quote  it ;  "  It  is  equally 
forced,"  says  lie  to  Orobio,  "  to  maintain  that  the  angel  declared 
that  seventy  Weeks  were  granted  to  the  people  to  repent  and 
fulfil  the  prophecies  of  universal  redemption,  and  that  God  de- 
clared, that  if  the  people  did  not  thus  repent,  this  redemption 
should  not  be  granted;  for  this  would  be  to  suppose,  that  God 
had  foreordained  the  era  of  the  Messiah,  and  yet  upon  the  per- 
versity of  the  Jews,  deferred  it.  Nothing  like  this  is  found  in 
the  sncredtext;  on  the  contrary,  the  angel  says,  seventy  weeks 
are  determined.  And  God  is  so  far  from  deferring  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah  on  account  of  the  non  repentance  of  the  Jews,  that 
it  is  by  their  own  confession,  the  great  end  of  his  mission  to  con- 
vert the  Jews,  "  to  take  away  the  heart  of  stone,  and  give  them  a 
heart  of  flesh,"  &c.     Arnica  Coll.  p.  260. 

f  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  SO- 
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the  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall 
even  in  troublous  times."     "Now  here/'  says 
Mr.    English,    "  are    two   members    of   the 
prophecy,   and  Christians    connect  and  join 
them   in  open   defiance  of  the  original  He- 
brew."   It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory 
to  be  told  in  what  the  violation  consists.    And 
no  doubt  it  will  excite  the  reader's  surprise  to 
learn,  if  indeed  he  be  not  already  aware  of 
it,  that  of  the  preposition  "m?  which  is  in- 
serted in  Mr.  English's  second  member,  and 
which,  though  in  tact  it  is  necessary  to  help 
out  his  sense,  was  not  ventured  upon  by  Levi, 
there  is  no  trace  in  the  Hebrew.    Remove  the 
preposition,  which  is  an  absolute  interpolation, 
and,  (connected  with    the  charge    upon    the 
Christians  of  doing  violence  to  the  original,) 
^shameless  one  too,  and  we  shall  read    "from 
the  going  forth  of  the  word  to   restore  and 
build  Jerusalem,  unto   the   anointed   prince, 
shall  be  seven  weeks,  and  three  score  and  two 
weeks;  the  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the 
wall  even   in  troublous  times."     So  that  to 
make  two  members  is  clearly  a  grammatical 
impossibility.* 

3.  "  Know  therefore  and  understand,  that 
from  the  going  forth  of  the  word  to  restore 
and  build  Jerusalem  unto  the  anointed  prince, 
shall  be  seven  weeks."  "  That  is,"  says 
Mr.  English,  "  it  shall  be  seven  weeks,  or 
forty-nine  years  from  the  destruction  of  the, 

•  The  division  which  Prideaux  mentions  is  entirely  different 
in  principle.     Frideaux's  Connection  ii  415 

14 
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first  temple  to  Cyrus  the  anointed  prince,  who 
shall  give  leave   to  build  the  second."     But 
what  confusion  is  here  !     The  prophecy  does 
not  speak  of  the  interval  between  the  destruc- 
tion and  the  anointed ;  but  between  the  decree 
of  restoration,  and  the  anointed,  whoever  he 
were.     And  this  is  a  capital  objection  to  the 
fiction  of  the  two  members.     Moreover  there 
were  fifty-four  years,  not  forty-nine,  between 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the  permis- 
sion granted  by  Cyrus  to  the  Jews  to  return.* 
4.  "And  (in)  three  score  and  two  weeks  the 
street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall  even 
in  troublous  times."    Mr.  English  makes  this 
mean,  that  the  city,  which  is  built  in  troublous 
times,  shall  exist  three  score  and  two  weeks. 
An  idea  which,  whether  correct  or  erroneous, 
has  no  other  connexion  with  the  text  of  which 
it  professes  to  be  an  explanation,  than  that  a  few 
words  are  the  same  in  each.   The  text  teaches 
when  it  shall  be  built,  the  exposition  how  long 
it  shall  continue.     After  translating  the  orig- 
inal by  the  words   "  in  three  score  and  two 
weeks  the  street  shall  be  built  again,"  to  what 
purpose  is  it  to  observe,  that  it  lasted  sixty- 
two  weeks  ?    I  have  already  observed,  that  of 
this  uinfJ  on  which  the  sense  of  the  passage 
depends,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Hebrew ;  and  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  duration  of  the  temple, 

*  Vid.  UsseriAnnales,  p.  146.  Prettvman's  Christian  Theolopy 
■L  p.  209,211. 
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instead  of  being  sixty-two  weeks,  as  is  alleged^ 
was  ninety-four,  (sixhundred  fifty-nine  years.  )* 

5.  "  After  three  score  and  two  weeks  shall 
the  anointed  be  cut  off,  and  have  no  succes- 
sor." Having  maintained,  that  Messiah,  in  the 
twenty-fifth  verse,  meant  Cyrus,  Mr.  English 
will  here  explain  it  of  the  high  jjriest.  Here 
he  deserts  the  rabbins,  Isaac  and  Levi,  to  tread 
in  the  uncircumcised  footsteps  of  Anthony 
Collins. f  The  two  Jews  declare  that  the 
Messiah,  who  was  cut  off,  was  Agrippa.  It  is 
a  sufficient  objection  to  this  rendering,  by 
whomever  it  was  made,  that  there  is  no  au- 
thority whatever  for  translating  Tt*»j  when  used 
absolutely,  by  high  priest.  J 

By  comparing  these  remarks  with  the  in- 
terpretation of  Mr.  English,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  affect  the  pillars  on  which  it  stands. 
But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pursue  them  a 
little  farther.  He  observes,  that  Marsham,  a 
learned  Englishman,  declared  and  demon- 
strated, that  his  predecessors  in  this  inquiry 
had  been  grossly  mistaken,  for  that  the  proph- 
ecy, in  all  its  parts,  was  totally  irrelevant  and 
irreconcilable  to  the  time  of  the  crucifixion." § 
It  is  true  Sir  John  Marsiiam  gave  a  new  ex- 
planation of  this  prophecy,  which,  perhaps, 
Mr.  English  has  not  read,  or  if  he  has,  (and  as 
it  is  transcribed  into  Wagenseil  it  is  possible 

*  ScaligerEmendat. temp. pp. 219,243.   Usseri Annales,  p.  128. 
|  Scheme   of  literal  prophecy,  p.  184.     Levi's  letters  to  Dr. 
Priestley,  let.  i.  p.  85.     Chissuk  Emuna,   P.  I.  §  42. 
$  See  more  particularly,  p.  168. 
§  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  50. 
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$e  may,)  there  is  a  laudable  magnanimity  in 
thai  calling  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  it, 
inasmuch  as  in  all  principal  points  it  is  as 
directly  hostile  to  his  own  interpretation,  as  to 
the  Christian.  For  Marsham*  does  not,  as 
Mr.  English  seems  to  intimate,  attempt  to 
show  directly  that  the  periods  of  the  prophecy 
are  irreconcilable  with  the  time  of  the  cruci- 
fixion ;  he  passes  that  point  in  deep  silence. 
He  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  prophecy 
had  its  fulfilment  two  hundred  years  before 
this  time ;  and  if  this  be  true,  Mr.  English's 
interpretation  falls  with  the  Christian;  for  Mr. 
English  ascribes  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
to  the  age  of  Christ,  or  rather  to  that  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  seventy  years  later. 
It  is  not,  as  if  Sir  John  Marsham  had  first 
shown,  directly,  that  the  prophecy  was  inap- 
plicable to  the  crucifixion,  and  then  applied  it 
to  the  reign  of  Antiochus.  The  latter  is  all 
he  does,  or  attempts  to  do,  and  it  is  as  deeply 
a  concern  of  Mr.  English  as  of  the  Christians, 

*  Marsham  supposes  the  sixty-two  weeks  to  terminate  in  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  "Hujus  autem  interval!!  tres 
sunt  partes  sive  termini.  Pars  prima  continet  hebdomadas  LXII 
annos  434.  Illius  terminus  est  initium  regni  Antiochi  Epiph." 
Can.  Chron,  p.  572.  Mr.  English  applies  the  period  to  Titus, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  after,  and  of  course  he  applies  the 
whole  passage  to  a  series  of  events  two  centuries  removed  from 
those,  in  which  Marsham  finds  its  fulfilment.  Sir  John  considered 
the  passage  as  admitting  an  accommodation  to  the  Christian 
era.  Illud  to  gyB-tv  Stct  ra  Trpopjjrx  non  innuit  peculiarem  edi- 
tam  fuisseprophetiam  de  calamitate  aTito  inferenda,sed  significat 
verba  Danielis  rei  de  qua  sermo  est  optimum  convenire.  Vid. 
Marshami.  Chron.  Canon.  Egyptiac.  Ebraic.  Grpec.p^T^ — 3-~4-~- 
£-6.     Edit.  Lond.  168?, 
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to  refute  him.  In  thus  commending  an  inter- 
pretation so  fatal  to  his  own,  Mr.  English,  if 
he  lose  the  credit  for  consistent  criticism,  will 
certainly  gain  that  of  romantick  generosity, — 
a  quality,  doubtless,  of  greater  use  in  constru- 
ing Hebrew  texts. 

In  his  attempt  to  prove,  that  Jesus  could 
not  have  been  "  Messiah  the  prince,"  Mr. 
English  would  show  too  much.  He  is  not 
contented  with  urging  that  the  title  might  be 
applied  to  Cyrus,  but  he  injudiciously  adds, 
"  Messiah  the  Prince  can  never  apply  to  Jesus 
in  this  place  at  any  rate,  because  he  was  cer- 
tainly no  prince  or  'Nagid,'  ("°J,)  a  word 
which  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  alivaijs,  without 
exception,  denotes  a  prince  or  ruler,  one  in- 
vested with  temporal  authority  or  supreme 
command."  This,  abating  the  characteristick 
airs  of  positiveness,  is  taken  from  Levi,*  but 
it  is  not  true ;  witness  the  following  examples : 
"  They  brought  in  the  offerings  and  the  tithes, 
and  the  holy  things  faithfully,  over  which  Co- 
niali  the  Levite  was  Nagid,"  "iJJ.f  Here 
this  word,  instead  of  one  invested  with  a  tem- 
poral authority  or  supreme  command,  expres- 
ses no  more  than  a  ti thing-master.  Again 
"Hilkiah,  and  Zechariah,  and  Jehiel,  Nagids 
of  the  house  of  God. "J  Here  it  means  but 
priests,  as  it  does  also  Nehemiah  xi.  11.  and 

*  Letters  to  Dr.  Priestley,  second  series,  let.  iii.  p.  98.  Levi, 
after  making  his  assertion,  appeals  to  some  texts,  but  omits  all 
those  which  I  quote. 

|  2  Chronicles  xxvi.  12,  \  2  Chron.  xxxv.  3. 

•  1* 
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Jeremiah  xx.  1.    Nay,  the  word  implies  only 
a  leader,  and  so  far  from  being  limited  to  a 
temporal  and  supreme  command,  it  expresses 
a  person,  or  even  a  thing,  which  is  first  in  any 
respect.    This  is  clear  from  the  four  examples 
already  given,  but  is  powerfully  confirmed  by 
a  fifth  from  Prov.  viii.  16.    "  Hear,  for  I  will 
speak  Nagids,^^,"  that  is,  excellent  words.* 
There  is  but  one  point  more  of  Mr.  English's 
illustration,  which    needs    particular   notice. 
He  says,  "  The  difficulty  that  learned  Chris- 
tians have  met  with  in  their  attempts  to  do 
this,  will  be  easily  conceived  by  any  person 
who  knows  that  more  than  a  dozen  different 
hypotheses  have  been  framed  by  them,  for  that 
purpose.    But  that  they  have  lost  their  labour 
will  be  obvious  from  this  single  observation, 
that  the  '  anointed  one,?  or  Messiah,  who  the 
prophet  says  was  to  '  be  cut  off/  was  to  be 
cut  off  after  the  three  score  and  two  weeks  ; 
that  is,   at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or 
within    seven    years    preceding   that    event. 
Now  we  know  from  the  evangelists,  and  from 
profane  history,  that  Jesus  was  crucified  more 
than  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem.   In  addition  to  this,  nothing  need  be 
said,  for  this  circumstance  lays  flat  their  inter- 
pretation at  one  stroke."     Which  interpreta- 

*  Est  autem  Nagid  proprie  dux,  antecedens  alios  sibi  com- 
missos,  etquidemNeged  coram,  publice,  et  solemniter;  quomodo 
David?  appellator  Nag-id,  dux  super  Israel,  2  Sam.  vi.  21.  Ebuel 
JYagid  dux  super  thesauros,  1  Chron.  xxvi.  24.  Coniah  dux 
super  primitias,  2  Chron.  xxxi.  12.  Mkssias  dux  EcciesijE,  Is*. 
lv.  4.  Dan.  ix.  25."    M.  Geierus  in  Proy.  viii.  6. 
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tioii  ?  the  whole  dozen  ?  But  dreadful  as  this 
stroke  would  be  to  whatever  it  fell  upon,  I  do 
not  recollect  a  Christian  interpretation  which 
is  affected  by  it,  or  in  other  words,  one  in 
which  the  period  of  sixty- two  weeks,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  Messiah  was  to  be  cut  off,  is 
brought  down  so  low.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  the  custom,  however  arbitrary,  to  assume 
the  crucifixion  as  the  era  of  calculation,  and 
count  the  sixty-two  weeks  backward,  to  the 
decree  of  Artaxerxes. 

But  since  one  objection,  separately  stated, 
is  often  more  effectual  than  the  accumulation 
of  many,  I  have  reserved  till  now  an  errour 
in  Mr.  English's  exposition,  which  invalidates 
the  whole.  He  assumes  the  era  of  calculation 
to  be  the  permission,  given  by  Cyrus,  to  re- 
build the  temple.  "  The  temple  continued," 
he  says,  "  till  its  destruction,  by  the  Romans, 
sixty-two  weeks,  besides  the  last  week,  at  the 
beginning  of  which  the  Romans  came,  and 
warred  against  them,  and  entirely  destroyed 
the  cities  of  Judah,  and  Jerusalem,  and  the 
temple.  For  from  the  time  that  Cyrus  first 
gave  leave  to  build  the  temple  to  its  comple- 
tion, was  twenty-one  years,  and  its  duration 
four  hundred  and  twenty,  in  the  whole  sixty- 
three  weeks,  or  four  hundred  and  forty  one 
years."*  Now  Cyrus  granted  this  permis- 
sion in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4178, f  or 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  55. 
t  Usseri  Annales,  p.  128, 146.  Scalieer  Emendat.  temporum,  p» 
219.  243, 
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the  536th  before  the  Christian  era.  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
4783,  or  the  70th  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
making  the  time  of  its  duration  six  hundred 
five  and  a  half  years  :'*  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  different  from  Mr.  English's  calcu- 
lation, which,  though  he  took  it  from  Levi, 
and  Levi  from  Isaac,  and  Isaac  from  an  im- 
postor of  the  dark  ages.f  is,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  history,  sacred  or  profane,  notoriously 
incorrect.  And  this  alone  makes  his  appli- 
cation of  the  prophecy  inadmissible. 

The  pains  which  have  been  taken  to  evade 
this  prophecy  of  our  Lord,  are  an  illustrious 
confirmation  of  its  fulfilment  in  him.  One  of 
the  most  famous  resorts  is  that  of  Porphyry, 
who  maintained  that  it  contained  such  clear 
notices  of  the  era  and  history  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  that  it  must  needs  have  been  writ- 
ten after  the  time  of  that  prince.  J  But  that  it 
was  written,  at  any  rate,  before  the  time  of 
our  Saviour,  is  certain  from  its  being  found  in 
the  Septuagint. 

The  Jews  have  had  their  resorts.  They  have 
denied  it  a  place  among  the  prophets,  in  open 
defiance  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  clays  of  Jo- 

t  *  Sir  John  Marsham,  whom  Mr.  English  mentions  in  such 
high  terms,  may  be  added  to  the  authority  of  these  dates. 
"Templum  Salomonis  excisum  est  an.  Nabon".  141  sive  per  Jul. 
4107.  Adjici  annos  444  (scil.  hebdomad*  LXIl  cum  dimidio) 
habes  annum  Per.  Jul.  4551.  Is  erat  principatus  Assamonsei 
annus  secundus.     Canon.  Chron. 

t  Joseph  Ben  Gorion.     Also  the  greater  and  less  Chronicles,, 
both  miserable  rabbinical  fabrications. 
*  Grotius  prsef.  Ad  Danielem. 
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sephus,  and  the  confession  of  the  more  sensible 
of  their  nation  in  later  ages.*  They  pretend, 
that  the  communications  to  Daniel  were  made 
in  dreams,  and  that  this  must  exclude  him 
from  the  number  of  prophets,  who  were  sub- 
jects of  direct  inspiration.! 

They  have  neglected  to  explain  it,  to 
their  countrymen,  by  a  Chaldee  para- 
phrase. J  Or  if  it  ever  was  rendered  into  the 
Chaldee,  as  there  is  some  ground  to  think  it 
may  have  been,  the  paraphrase  has  been  sup- 
pressed  or  lost.  The  policy  of  this  has  be- 
trayed  itself,  in  the  unguarded  apologies  by 
which  it  has  been  excused.  "  When  Jona- 
than," says  the  Talmud, §  "  had  prepared  to 

*  Simon  acquits  the  Jews  of  any  sinister  design  in  this,  though 
they  were  charged  with  such  a  design  by  most  of  the  fathers, 
and  by  some  sensible  criticks  of  the  moderns,  as  Vossius,  Simon 
hist.  crit.  du  vieux  test.  t.  v.  p.  60. 

f  Grotius  in  loc. 

i  A  commentary,  by  Jacchiades,  of  very  recent  age,  does  not 
furnish  an  exception  to  this  remark.  The  non  appearance  of 
the  Targum,  however,  is  indeed  not  of  itself  a  proof  that  there 
never  has  been  one.  It  is  but  150  years  since  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  were  discovered  ;  which  were 
first  published  in  1680,  from  anErfurth  manuscript,  by  Matthias 
Frederick  Beck.  Eichhorn,  in  his  admirable  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory and  criticism  of  the  Targums,  enumerates  eleven,  viz, 
1.  Onkelos  on  the  five  books  of  Moses.  2.  Jonathan  on  the 
prophets.  3.  Pseudo  Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch.  4.  Jerusalem 
Targum,  also  on  the  Pentateuch.  5.  Joseph  the  blind  upon 
Psalms,  Job,  and  Proverbs.  6.  An  anonymous  one  upon  the  five 
Megillotb.  7,  8,  9.  Anonymous  Targums  upon  Esther.  10, 
Upon  the  book  of  Chronicles.  11.  Upon  the  Apocryphal  parts 
of  the  book  of  Esther.  None  of  these  were  known  to  the  fathers, 
Eichhorn's  Einleitung  ins  A.  T.  p.  402  and  438.  Vid  etian\ 
iidisden's  Philologus  Hebrreo-Mixt.  p.  33  et  seq. 

§  Talmud  tract  Megil.  Apud  Chandler's  Vindicat.  i.  95, 
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finish  his  Targum  on  the  Hagiographical 
books,  a  voice  from  heaven  stopped  him,  say- 
ing, he  had  done  enough,  and  why?  because 
in  this  is  contained  the  end  (or  era)  of  the 
Messiah."  The  Jewish  commentator,  Jarchi, 
also  understands  that  the  book,  at  which  Jona- 
than was  to  stop,  was  Daniel,  as  indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  neither 
of  which  contain  any  prophecy  of  the  Messiah, 
that  is  the  only  bouk  of  which  we  have  not 
a  Targum.  This  tradition  is  certified  by 
another  learned  Jew,  in  the  book  Juchasin, 
who  declares,  that  when  Jonathan  had  finished 
his  Targum  on  Job,  Proverbs,  and  the  Psalms, 
and  was  come  to  Daniel,  he  was  restrained 
by  a  voice  which  bade  him  "give  over  there, 
lest  the  sons  of  men  should  learn  from  Daniel 
the  time  of  the  Messias."  I  doubt  not  that 
the  reader  will  find  in  fables  like  these,  that 
satisfactory  confirmation  of  the  Christian  ap- 
plication of  this  prophecy,  which  the  conces- 
sions of  an  enemy  always  afford. 

The  last  evasion  has  been  to  propose  dif- 
ferent explications  of  the  prophecy.  The 
ancient  Jews  understood  it  of  the  Messiah, 
This  is  confessed  by  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  a 
learned  Rabbi  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
"  There  are  those,"  says  he,  ^jvvho  under- 
stand the  seventy  weeks  in  such  a  manner, 
that  after  them  will  come  the  Messiah,  who 
will  constitute  them  masters  of  the  whole 
world.  This  was  the  opinion  of  all  those 
wlio  at  that  time  took  up  arms  against  the  Ro- 
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mans,  and  though  they  were  exposed  to  much 
labour  and  misery,  they  persevered  in  their 
hope  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  who  they 
thought  would  appear  in  the  midst  of  their 
sufferings."*  This  is  confirmed  by  Josephus, 
who  declares  "his  countrymen  were  incited  to 
arms  by  an  ambiguous  oracle,  which  also  was 
found  in  their  sacred  books,  that  about  this 
time  some  one  of  their  nation  would  obtain 
the  empire  of  the  world." f  But  the  Jews 
were  defeated  and  Jerusalem  taken,  their  san- 
guinary Messiah  did  not  appear,  and  their 
doctors  were  obliged  to  provide  some  new 
refuge  from  the  weeks  of  Daniel.  Hence 
began  the  series  of  interpretations  advanced 
by  the  Jews,  as  numerous  as  those  advanced 
by  the  Christians.  J  The  latter,  however,  have 
this  great  advantage  and  presumption  in  their 
favour,  that  their  theories,  however  discordant 
in  detail,  unite  in  the  person  of  Jesus,§>  while 
the  Jews  have  ransacked  their  own  and  all 
other  nations,  Judea,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Italy, 
to  find  a  character  that  fulfils  the  prophecy  ; 
and  have  laid  at  the  foundation  of  all  their 
attempts  an  outrageous  retrenchment  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  from  the  authentick  history  of 
the  world.  j| 

*  Apud  Wag-enseil's  T.  I.  conf.  Lipman.  613,  etiam  Mantis?, 
p.  71.     Vid.  quoque  Basnage,  1.  iv.  c.  xxii.  §  xxii. 

f  Joseph.  Bel.  Jud.  1.  vi.  c.  5.  §  4. 

t  Calovius,  whose  day  "had  passed  a  century  ago,  (see  Michael. 
Or.  und  Ex.  Bib.  UI.)  in  a  dissertation  upon  the' mysteries  of  the 
seventy  weeks,  numbers  twenty-five  dif  brent  Christian  hypoth- 
eses.   Vid.  et.  Wagenseil  Lipm.Conf.  608. 

§  Limborchii  Amic.  Col.  256. 

j|  Josephus,  their  own  historian,  is  against  thein  here.  Vid. 
liasnage,  1.  -iv.  c.  xxiv.  §  18. 
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That  this  is  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah, 
and  of  Jesus  Christ,  both  of  which  the  modern 
Jews  deny,  is  clear  from  some  general  consid- 
erations. First,  that  the  name  Messiah,  used 
as  it  is  absolutely,  would  not  have  been  applied, 
by  the  prophet,  as  a  mere  appellative  of  a 
common  prince.*  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
expected  Saviour  is  no  where  else  in  scripture 
but  in  the  second  Psalm,  called  by  this  name. 
But  it  is  equally  true,  that  not  long,  at  least, 
after  Daniel,  the  title  of  Messiah  began  to  be 
appropriated  to  him,  and  that  there  is  hardly 
a  doubt  but  that  this  prophecy  gave  occasion 
to  this  appropriation. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  cutting  off 
of  a  high  priest  should  have  been  thought 
an  object  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  been 
so  formally  predicted.  Besides  it  does  not, 
that  I  recollect,  appear  that  a  high  priest  was 
cut  off  by  the  Romans,  during  the  final  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  Collins,  from  whom  Mr.  Eng- 
lish borrowed  this  application  of  the  prophecy 
to  the  high  priest,  understands  the  high  priest 
Onias,  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  whose 
death  is  recorded  %  Mac.  iv.f 

*  Verum  est  Messia  epitheton  aliis  etiam  in  Scriptura  trihui, 
ut  Sauli  ftegi.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  6.  xxvi.  23.  Davidi  ii.  2.  lxxxix.  38. 
Cyro  Isaiah  xlv.  1.  Josix  vel  Zedekire  Lamen.  Jerem.  iv.  20. 
Verum  manifesta  est  relatio  adaliquem  cujus  in  antecedentibus 
aut  conseqtientibus  aliis  verbis  aut  alio  nomine  fitmentio,  et  quern 
respici  totus  contextus  demonstrat.  Verum  hie  absolute  et  per 
excellent  iam  vocatur  Messias,  et  nee  in  antecedentibus  nee  in 
consequentibus  ulla  alicujus  mentio  fit  ad  quern  luce  denominatio 
respiciat.  Is  ergo  intellig-endus  qui  per  excellentiam  Messias 
vocatur,  &c.  Limborch.  Amic.  Coll.  261. 

f  Scheme  of  literal  prophecy,  p.  183—4 
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Finally,  if  this  prophecy  do  not  apply  to 
Jesus  Christ,  it  will  remain  a  most  unac- 
countable fact,  that  in  a  prediction  confessedly 
relating  to  the  age  in  which  he  appeared,  and 
descending  to  details  like  the  death  of  a  high 
priest,  the  discontinuance  of  the  daily  sacrifice, 
and  the  negotiations  for  an  armistice,*  no  hint 
should  be  given  of  the  extraordinary  person- 
age, who  introduced,  in  that  age,  a  religion, 
whether  true  or  false,  which  has  risen  and 
prevailed  on  the  ruins  of  Judaism.  And  it  is 
not  less  noticeable  of  this  prophecy,  than  of 
the  others  which  we  allege  to  have  been  ful- 
filled in  Christ,  that  the  Jews,  who  interpret 
them  of  other  persons  and  events,  leave  in 
their  scriptures  no  prediction  of  this  personage 
of  their  nation  who,  whatever  the  truth  of  his 
pretensions,  is  certainly  the  most  singular 
character  in  their  history.  Is  it  probable, 
that  in  a  series  of  prophetical  writings,  em- 
bracing a  period,  to  say  the  least,  of  two 
thousand  years,  foretelling  events  of  inferior, 
local,  transitory  importance,  descending  to  the 
fortunes  of  single  cities,  families,  and  men, 
not  a  word  should  be  said  of  Jesus  Christ,  of 
that  original  personage,  who  sprung  from 
their  nation,  and  introduced  by  far  the  great- 
est revolution  in  sentiment,  which  the  world 
has  witnessed  ?  Grant  that  he  was  an  impostor ; 
why  is  he  not  foretold  as  such  ;  and  why, 
among  the  communications  which  were  made 
by  the  prophets,  do  we  not  find  aa  express 

*  See  Blarney's  dissertation 
15 
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precaution,  a  forewarning,  or  preparation, 
which  is  applicable  to  him,  who  has  been 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare 
and  condition  of  the  Jews,  than  any  other 
since  the  time  of  Moses  ? 

From  reflections  like  these,  added  to  the 
concession  that  this  is  a  prophecy  of  events 
which  occurred  in  the  age  of  Christ,  we  shall 
be  ready  to  expect,  that  whatever  difficulty 
may  have  been  found  in  arranging  the  details 
of  the  prophecy,  its  capital  reference  is  to  our 
Lord.     A  happy  discovery  of  the  last  age  has 
at  once  explained  to  us  the  causes  of  this  dif- 
ficulty, and   afforded  the  means  of  removing 
it.    The  inexplicable  entanglements  of  calcu- 
lation, in  which  the  expositors  of  this  proph- 
ecy, both  Christians  and  Jews,  had  involved 
themselves,  had   excited   the    suspicion   that 
there  must  be  some  corruption  of  the  original 
text  of  the  passage.     But  as  this  conjecture 
was  unauthorized  by  manuscripts  or  versions, 
if  we  except  some  various  readings  noted  by 
a  learned  Jew,*  it  added  rather  to  the  anxi- 
ety of  learned  men,  than  to  the  illustration  of 
the  text.     The  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  translated,  at  different  periods  before  the 
Christian  era,  into  the  Greek  language  ;  and 
these   translations,  when  collected   together, 
were  called  the  Septuagint,  from  a  fable,  that 
they  were  made  by  seventy  Jews.    This  trans- 
lation of  course  represents  to  us  the  Hebrew 
manuscripts   from  which  it   was   made,   and 

*  R.  Saadias  Gaqn.  Kcnnlcott's  dissertatio  generalise  §  43 
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as  these  manuscripts  are  a  thousand  years 
older  than  any  which  have  actually  come 
down  to  us,  is  an  inestimable  means  of  cor- 
recting the  corruptions  of  the  Hebrew  text.* 
After  the  Christian  era,  other  translations  of 
the  scriptures  were  made  into  the  Greek,  and 
among  the  rest  one  by  Theodotion.  Tliese^ 
though  not  publickly  read  by  the  eastern 
churches,  were  yet  preserved  in  the  libraries 
of  the  wealthy,  and  consulted  by  the  learned. 
In  the  progress  of  time  the  Septuagint  trans-  *$ 
lation  of  Daniel  was  removed  from  the  Greek 
Bible,  and  that  of  Theodotion  substituted  in 
its  place ;  and  it  is  this  translation  of  Theodo- 
tion, which  has  come  down  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity, in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint. 
The  reason  of  this  substitution,  Jerom,|  who 
informs  us  of  the  fact,  confesses  that  he  can- 
not tell.  Whatever  the  reason  for  rejecting 
the  version  of  the  seventy  may  have  been,  the 
rejection  is  a  most  favourable  circumstance  to 
the  present  argument.  For  it  removes  the 
suspicion  that  it  could  have  been  corrupted,  to 
favour  the  views  of  the  Christians,  in  Inter- 
preting this  prophecy.  Whatever,  therefore,  - 
the  reason  was,  being  thus  ejected  from  its 

*  Michaelis  Orient,  unci  Exeg1.  Bib.  Th.  ii.  s.  97. 

j  Jerom  appears  to  contradict  himself  upon  this  subject,  - 
Upon  Ch.  iv.  8.  he  says,  "  LXX  translators  haec  omnia  (scil.  de 
cantieo  trium  puerorum)  nescio  qua  ratione  praeterierunt.  U>'de 
judicio  magi'strorum  ecciesire,  editio  eorum  repudiata  est  et  The- 
odotionis  vulga  legitur."  But  he  elsewhere  says,  "  Banielem 
brophetam  juxta  LXX  interpretes  ecclesiae  non  leg-unt,  utentes 
Theodotionb  editione,  et  hog  cub>  accibebit,  nescio."  Pref.  ad 
Danielem. 
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connexion  with  the  other  books,  it  fell  into 
disuse,  and  was  finally  considered  and 
lamented  as  lost.  With  it  were  supposed  to 
be  lost  all  the  critical  aids  and  means  of  re- 
storing and  correcting  the  Hebrew  text,  which 
were  found  particularly  needful  in  JDaniel, 
raid  which  a  translation  of  an  age  before 
Christ,  would  of  course  supply.  At  length, 
to  the  joy  of  the  learned  world,*  the  long  lost 
treasure  was  recovered  from  the  library  of  the 
cardinal  Ohigi  at  Home.  The  Septu agint  trans- 
lation of  Daniel  was  printed  in  1772  from  a 
manuscript f  found  in  this  library,  and  such 
readings  of  this  most  important  passage  have 
been  drawn  from  it,  as  will  preclude  all 
future  controversy  about  it  among  Christians. 
For  these  readings,  and  their  application  to 
the  text,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  disserta- 
tion of  Dr.  Blayney,  upon  the  seventy  weeks 

*  Michaelis,  with  his  characteristic^  enthusiasm,  at  the  time 
that  the  learned  world  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  publication  of 
this  precious  relick,  says,  "  Though  this  translation  be  as  poor 
as  Jerome  represents  it,  in  his  preface  to  Daniel,  still  it  will  be, 
for  many  reasons,  a  present  of  preeminent  value  for  the  criticism, 
illustration,  and  defence  of  religion."  "For,"  adds  he,  "the 
bare  inspection  of  the  margin  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  the  Keri 
and  Chetib  it  contains,  will  show  to  any  one,  that  no  book  has 
more  various  leadings  than  Daniel,  and  in  no  book  can  they  be 
3nore  important  than  in  this,  where  so  much  depends  on  num- 
erals." "  Be  the  translation  as  poor  as  it  will,  it  is  with  me,  in 
respect  to  its  readings,  of  more  value  than  Theodotion,  the 
Vulgate,  and  Syriack  together,  i.  e.  (in  the  want  of  manuscripts,; 
than  a  full  half  of  our  critical  apparatus  upon  Daniel."  Mich, 
Orient.  undExeg.  Bib.  I.  190. 

|  This  is  the"  only  manuscript  of  the  EXX  version  of  Daniel, 
which  is  known  to  bo  extant,     jEichhorn's  Einleit.  iiiis  A. T.  i- 
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of  Daniel.  It  would  be  highly  gratifying  to 
give  an  abstract  of  that  dissertation,  but  the 
limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  it.  I  only 
observe,  that  though  Mr.  English*  refers  his 
readers  to  Blayney,  he  does  not  adduce  a 
single  objection,  which  touches  his  exposition^ 
and  that  Michaelis|  expresses  his  approbation 
of  it,  though  it  contradicts,  and  iu  some  meas- 
ure refutes  a  former  one  of  his  own.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  giving  Dr.  Blayney's 
translation  of  the  passage,  and  again  referring 
to  his  dissertation  for  the  plain  and  solid  rea- 
sonings, the  newly  discovered  readings,  and 
the  historical  facts ,  on  which  it  rests.  "  Weeks 
sufficient  have  been  terminated  upon  thy  peo- 
ple, and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  check  the 
revolt,  and  to  put  an  end  to  sins,  and  to  make 
atonement  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  again  the 
righteousness  of  ancient  times,  and  to  seal  the 
divine  oracle,  and  prophet,  and  to  anoint  the 
most  holy  things.  And  thou  shalt  know  and 
understand,  that  from  the  going  forth  of  a 
decree  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  unto  Messiah  the 
prince,  shall  be  seventy  and  seven  weeks,  and 
three  score  and  two  years.  It  shall  be  rebuilt, 
still  enlarging  itself,  and  becoming  more  and 
more  considerable,  even  amidst  times  of  dis- 
tress. And  after  the  times,  seventy-seven  and 
three  score  and  two,  Messiah  shall  cut  off 
from  belonging  to  him,  both  the  city  and  the 
sanctuary.     The  prince  that  shall  come  shall 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  57. 
'  f  Orient,  und  Exeg.  Bib.  x.  28. 
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destroy  the  people,  and  the  cutting  off  thereof 
shall  be  with  a  flood  ;  and  unto  the  end  of  a 
war,  carried  on  with  rapidity,  shall  be  deso- 
lations. And  he  shall  confirm  a  covenant 
with  many  for  one  week,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the 
meat  offering  to  cease,  and  the  abomination  of 
desolation  shall  be  upon  the  border,  and  an 
utter  end,  even  a  speedy  one,  shall  be  poured 
upon  the  desolated." 

Before  closing  the  consideration  of  this  part 
of  the  subject,  it  remains  to  speak  briefly  of 
one  or  two  other  points,  which  are  stated  by 
Mr.  English  in  objection  to  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus.  1.  He  says  that  "the  true  Messiah 
was,  it  seems,  to  be  called  David,  and  was 
to  reign  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  throne  of  David  5 
and  Christians  have  assigned  him  a  spiritual 
kingdom,  and  a  throne  in  heaven."*  Again, 
6i  this  prince  was  to  be  of  the  line  of  David, 
and,  as  it  should  seem,  called  by  that  name, 
and  was  to  reign  on  his  throne  in  Jerusalem."} 
Again,  it  should  seem  pretty  certain  from 
the  same  prophecies,  that  the  name  of  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  David  :  is  the  name  Jesus 
the  same' with  David?"}  Now  it  may  be 
thought  to  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  while 
Mr.  English  makes  so  many  positive  asser- 
tions against  Christianity,  to  spend  time  in 
arguing  against  what,  in  his  view,  does  seem 
or   should   seem.     Bat   as    the   language    of 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  21.         f  *k:d.  p.  18 
\  Letter  to  Mr.  Gary,  p.  44. 
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prophecy,  from  which  he  thinks  his  conclusion 
follows,  will  afford  an  illustration  of  another 
question  in  controversy,  we  have  reserved  this 
for  a  distinct  examination.  The  passages  of 
the  prophets  to  be  considered  are  such  as 
these  :  "  Therefore  I  will  save  my  flock,  and 
it  shall  be  no  more  a  prey,  and  I  will  judge 
between  cattle  and  cattle,  and  I  will  set  up 
one  shepherd  over  them,  even  my  servant  Da- 
vid ;  he  shall  feed  them,  and  he  shall  be  their 
shepherd,  and  I  the  Lord  will  be  their  God5 
and  my  servant  David  a  prince  among  them."* 
"David  my  servant  shall  be  king  over  them, 
and  there  shall  be  one  shepherd," — "my  ser- 
vant David  shall  be  their  prince  forever."! 
After  giving  these  texts  and  their  contexts, 
Mr.  English  adds,  "  The  natural  construction 
of  this  seems  to  be  this,  that  a  descendant  of 
David,  called  by  that  name,  should  reign  over 
the  Israelites  forever." J  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  notice  some  of  these  texts,  and  to 
express  an  opinion  that  they  may  have  had  a 
reference  to  Zerabbabel.  But  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  correctness  of  this,  1  doubt 
not  the  reader  will  have  remarked,  that  it  is 
not  said  in  these  texts  that  this  prince  or  this 
shepherd  shall  be  called  or  named  David ;  and 
I  venture  to  assert,  that  no  passage  can  be 
produced  from  the  Old  Testament  in  which 
this  is  said.  On  the  contrary,  God  says  '  his 
servant  David  shall  be  the  shepherd,  the  prince 

*  Ezekiel  xxxiv.  22;  f  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  24,  25, 

t  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  15. 
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forever  over  Israel ;"  and  if  you  understand 
the  words  in  their  literal  signification,  it  would 
follow  from  them,  that  David  himself  was  to 
return  to  life,  and  to  his  kingdom  over  the 
Jews.  For  we  must  consider,  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  that  we  meet  the  name  of  David 
in  scripture.  It  is  a  well  known  name,  and 
belongs  to  a  notorious  personage  ;  and  when  it 
is  said  simply  that  '  God's  servant  David ' 
shall  be  a  shepherd  and  prince  over  Israel — 
the  literal  force  of  the  words  suggests  no  one 
but  the  actual  son  of  Jesse.  Who  is  (rod's 
servant  David,  but  the  successor  of  Saul 
the  father  of  Solomon  ?  But  since  no  one  can 
believe  that  David  himself  is  to  come  to  life,* 
and  reign  again  in  Israel,  it  is  natural  to  ask 
in  what  sense  the  promised  ruler  is  called 
David?  Here  Mr.  English  answers,  that  it 
is  because  he  is  to  be  named  David  ;  but  as 
has  been  said,  the  passages  quoted  give  no 
authority  to  the  supposition.  They  do  not 
say  that  a  servant  of  God  shall  reign  in  Israel, 
by  the  name  of  David,  but  God's  servant  David 
shall  be  the  shepherd  or  the  prince.  And 
God's  servant  David  is  a  personage  already 
known  in  scripture  ;  and  it  cannot  be  suppos- 
ed that  any  future  servant  of  God  would  be 

*  "Aliqui  credidere  Messiam  futurum  esse  eumdem  regem 
Dayidum  redivivum,  qui  si  idem  foret  immortalis  futurus  esse*, 
et  in  regno  perpetuus.  Sed  cum  hccc  opinio  probubiUs  non  sit,  sed 
quod  ex.  semine  Davidis  .Messina  erit  oriundus,  certum  est  quod 
primo  hac  mortali  vita  privato,  non  minus  sancta  regnm  posteritas. 
insequetur,  quae  successive  sedeat  in  throiio  Davidis,  &c.  Orobic, 
Ami;.  Col.  p.  73. 
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called  absolutely  G?d?s  servant  David,  merely 
because  he  bore  that  name.  I  could  almost 
venture  to  hope,  that  the  force  of  considera- 
tions like  these  had  been  felt  by  Mr.  English, 
and  produced  the  indecision  and  hesitation 
with  which  he  every  where  speaks  of  the  sub- 
ject. Some  other  account  then  must  be  sought 
of  the  cause  of  applying  this  appellation  to  the 
Messiah.  I  conceive  it  to  be  done  for  two 
reasons,  first,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  the 
lineal  descendant  of  David,  (which  is  the  inter- 
pretation given  by  Orobio  of  the  passages  in 
question,*)  or  as  he  is  frequently  called,  both 
by  Jews  and  Christians,  the  son  of  David. 
This  name  was  therefore  given  to  him, 
as  in  the  families  of  princes  and  nobles, 
the  name  of  the  common  ancestor  is  given  to 
the  descendants.  Iu  this  sense,  the  Chaldee 
paraphrast  understood  the  application  of  the 
name  of  David  to  the  promised  prince.  The 
passage  in  Hosea,  which  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
English  in  this  connexion,  "they  shall  seek 
the  Lord  their  God  and  David  their  king," 
is  thus  rendered  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan, 
"  they  shall  obey  Messiah  their  king,  the  son 
of  David."  The  Talmuds  and  Midrash  Te- 
hillim  apply  this  name  to  the  Messiah,  for  the 
same  reason. f  And  when  we  consider  how 
universal  has  been  the  custom  of  giving  the 
name  of  a  prince  to  his  posterity  and  succes- 
sors, we  shall  be  ready  to  allow  that  this  is 

k  See  the  last  note  f  Huetii  Demanst  Evans*,  p  374 
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one  cause  why  the  Messhh  is  designated  in 
prophecy  by  this  name.  But  when  we  add 
the  opposite  reflection,  that  neither  Solomon, 
nor  the  other  successors  of  David  appear  to 
have  been  called  by  his  name,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  inquire  further  for  the  reason,  why 
it  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  Messiah. 
And  this  I  cannot  but  think  to  be  because,  in 
some  striking  respects,  there  was  an  analogy 
between  these  two  distinguished  servants  of 
God.  David,  from  a  low  and  humble  estate, 
was  raised  to  be  the  founder  of  the  temporal 
glories  of  his  kingdom ;  and  Christ,  not  less 
humble  and  low  in  his  origin,  was  the  author 
of  the  spiritual  distinctions  of  Israel.  David 
was  the  most  illustrious  political,  and  Christ 
the  most  distinguished  moral  instrument  of 
the  Lord.  David  was  commanded  to  intrust 
to  his  successor  the  erection  of  that  famous 
temple,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  Jewish 
worship  ;  and  Christ  has  founded,  through 
the  agency  of  the  apostles,  that  church,  by 
which  his  religion  has  been  preserved  and 
diffused  in  the  world.  I  forbear  to  pursue 
analogies  like  these,  which,  though  they  abound 
in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  are 
familiar  to  all  the  nations  of  the  east,  have 
been  long  succeeded  among  us  by  a  stricter 
style  of  reasoning.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they 
were  not  less  admired  than  understood  among 
the  Jews,  and  that  very  many  detached  passages 
of  some  of  the  Psalms,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
others,  in  which  David  speaks  in  his  own 
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person,  and  apparently  of  himself,  are  applied, 
by  the  most  intelligent  rabbies  of  all  ages,  to 
the  Messiah.  It  needs  only  to  be  added,  that 
a  name  is  a  thing  so  much  within  the  power 
of  an  impostor  to  alter  or  assume,  and  so  little 
connected  with  all  the  moral  qualities  which 
make  up  character,  that  it  is  strange  so  much 
reliance  should  seem  to  be  placed  on  it  by  Mr. 
English,  as  a  prophetical  characteristick. 
Though  the  name  of  David  had  been  foretold, 
as  an  essential  attribute  of  the  Messiah, 
it  would  ever  be  in  the  power  of  any  im- 
postor to  assume  that  name  ;  and  when  the 
true  Messiah  came,  if  men  refused  to  call  him 
by  that  name,  they  would  thereby  falsify  the 
truth  of  his  pretensions. 

The  ideas  suggested  above  will  throw  light 
upon  another  prophecy,  from  which  Mr.  Eng- 
lish has  raised  an  objection,  viz.  the  appear- 
ance of  the  prophet  Elias  as  the  forerunner  of 
the  Lord.  This  evangelical  herald  is  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah,  as  'he  that  crieth  in  the 
wilderness,  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord/* 
In  the  third  chapter  of  Malachi,  God  says, 
u  behold  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he 
shall  prepare  the  way  before  me  ;"  while  in 
the  fourth  chapter  it  is  said,  (and  on  this 
text  the  objection  rests,)  "  behold  I  will  send 
you  Elijah  the  prophet,  before  the  coming  of 
the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord.? 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  fearful  war, 
which  ended  in  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  is 
represented  in  scripture  as  this  great  day  of  the 

*  Isaiah  xl.  3. 
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Lord.  This  war  began  to  threaten  soon  after  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  and  as  John  the  Bap- 
tist preceded  that  event  by  the  short  period 
only  of  our  Saviours  ministry,  and  was  his 
professed  forerunner  and  herald,  the  prophecy 
was  strikingly  fulfilled  in  him.  Wq  learn 
also  from  the  evangelical  history,  that  the  only 
conceivable  design  of  appointing  a  herald  like 
this,  that  of  turning  the  attention  of  men  to  the 
character  of  the  approaching  Messiah,  was 
completely  answered  by  the  ministry  of  John 
the  Baptist :  and  to  any  one  who  believes 
that  Christ  is  the  Messiah,  no  doubt  can  exist 
that  it  was  of  his  ministry  the  prophets 
spake.  And  even  those  who  deny  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  must  allow,  that  it  is  a  singular 
coincidence,  that  our  Lord,  whose  religion  has 
prevailed  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and 
who  is  believed  in  by  an  incalculable  ma- 
jority of  all  its  civilized  inhabitants,  should 
have  been  preceded  by  a  herald  so  precisely 
confirming  to  the  prophecy.  Now  the  question 
is,  whether  the  circumstance  that  this  herald 
is  called  Elijah,  in  one  only  of  the  three  pas- 
sages where  he  is  predicted,  is  sufficient  to 
vitiate  all  the  other  parts  of  the  accomplish- 
ment in  John  Baptist.  If  what  was  remarked 
in  the   preceding  paragraph,*  of  the  use  of 

*  To  what  was  there  remarked  we  may  add,  that  as  in  the 
oriental,  apd  probably  all  primitive  languages,  the  proper 
names  are  verbal,  the  application  of  the  name  of  one  distinguish- 
ed personage  might  more  naturally  b^'  made  lo  others  resembling 
him.  Scaliger  thus  observes  :  "Cyrumquidem  a  sole  dictum, 
vuit  Plutarchus,  in  Artaxerxe,  quod  a  Ctesia  accepit.     Ita  enim 
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proper  names,  be  duly  considered  and  applied 
to  this  case,  I  apprehend  little  doubt  upon  the 
subject  will  remain.  John  the  Baptist,  in  his 
intrepidity,  austerity,  and  principally  by  his 
residence  in  the  desert,  was  a  striking  resem- 
blance of  the  prophet  Elijah  5  and  it  is  no 
more  to  be  supposed  that  the  real  Elijah  was 
to  return  to  life  to  precede  the  Messiah,  than 
that  the  real  David  should  also  return  to  re- 
sume his  kingdom.  The  Jews  do  not  scruple 
to  allow  that  the  Messiah  is  figuratively  named 
David,  and  it  is  equally  reasonable  that  John 
Baptist  should  be  figuratively  named  Elias  ; 
and  though  it  is  true  that  the  Jews  supposed* 
and  suppose,  that  Elias  would  actually  come 
in  person  before  the  Messiah,  they  also  sup- 
pose, that  Elias  is  present  at  the  circumcision 
of  every  Jewish  child  ;f  and  one  tradition  is  as 
valuable  as  the  other.  This  will  show  us  the 
incorrectness,  I  had  almost  said  unfairness,  of 
the  representation  given  by  Mr.  English  of 
our  Lord's  answer  to  the  question  of  the  dis- 
ciples, '  how  say  the  scribes  that  Elias  must 

scribit  Ctesias  de  uxore  Darii  Nothi,  rtx,ret  §t  uvtoj  srepov  fiuri~ 
hevxrct)  Koci  rthrett  re  evottci  uvrx,  awo  HA/a  Kvpcv.  Sed  s<epe 
imponunt  nobis  Grseci,  vel  prudentes  vel  imprudentes.  Cyrus 
enim  scribitur  unD  :  at  Sol  persice  est  ityQ.  BHD  vero  persice 
scimus  esse  rpo<py,Vj  f^w^v,  cibum,  alimoniam  ;  et  omnia  Nom- 
ina [sc.  Persica]  ad  illud  exemplum  sunt  aum  gkammatici  vo- 
cast  yerbalia."     Emendat.  Temp.  p.  281. 

*  They  even  took  the  liberty  to  render  the  Hebrew  of  Malachi 
by  "Elijah  the  Tishbite,"  in  their  Septuagmt  version  •  an  addi- 
tion wholly  unauthorized. 

f  Buxtorf's  Svn.  Jud.  p.  96 

16 
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iarst  come  ??*  Our  Lord  answered  to  this  ques- 
tion, 'Elias  truly  cometh  first,  and  consum- 
matethf  all  things  ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  Elias 
has  come  already,  and  they  have  done  unto 
him  what  they  would."  The  evangelist  adds, 
"That  the  disciples  understood  that  he  spake  to 
them  of  John  the  Baptist."}  In  a  preceding 
place  our  Lord  had  said  of  John  to  the  multi- 
tudes, "If  ye  will  receive  it,  he  is  Elias  which 
was  to  come."§  To  this  Mr.  English  opposes 
first  the  fact  that  Elias  was  to  come  before  the 
great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  "  which 
has  not  yet,  says  he,  taken  place."  But,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  and  shall  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  show,  this  day  did  take 
place,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  "But," 
adds  Mr.  English,  "that  he  was  not  Elias, 
was  confirmed  by  John  himself,  who  (John  i. 
SI.)  to  the  question  of  the  scribes,  asking  him 
if  he  was  Elias,  answers,  I  am  not."  And 
here  lies  the  unfairness.  Mr.  English  could 
not  be  ignorant  that  John  answered  the  ques- 
tion in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  put  to  him, 
as  the  laws  of  truth  obliged  him  to  do.||  The 
scribes,  in  conformity  to  their  national  errours, 
intended  to  ask  of  John,  whether  he  was  the 
actual  prophet  Elijah,  and  to  this  he  truly 
answered,  No,— but  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
a  fact  ichich  Mr.  English  suppresses,  he  ile- 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  68,  69. 
f  Vid.  Campbell  in  loc.  Gospels,  vol.  iv.  p.  118. 

*  Matthew  xvii.  10, 11, 12.  §  Matthew  xi.  U 
8  Vid.  Campbell  iv,  p.  396 
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clares,  "  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  make  straight  the  way  of  the 
Lord."  Now  Mr.  English  will  not  deny, 
that  these  words  of  Isaiah  refer  to  the  Elijah 
of  Malachi,  and  when  John  answered  that  he 
was  not  Elijah,  hat  "the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness,"  it  is  plain  he  meant,  "  I 
am  not  the  actual  Elijah  the  prophet,  whom 
you  erroneously  expecr,  hut  I  am  that  herald 
foretold  under  his  name  by  Malachi,  and  call- 
ed in  Isaiah,  "  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness."  So  when  our  Lord  told  the 
Jews,  '  that  if  they  would  receive  it,  [or  under- 
stand it,]  this  was  the  Elias  which  was  to 
come  ;'  his  words  imply,  that  if  ye  understood 
the  true  meaning  of  prophecy,  you  would  ac- 
knowledge that  John  was  the  Elias  who  was 
to  come.  For  our  Saviour  does  not  say  simply 
that  John  was  Elias.  This  would  not  have 
been  true,  in  an  address  to  the  Jewish  multitude, 
who  expected  the  actual  appearance  of  that 
personage.  But  he  tells  them,  '  this  is  Elias 
which  was  to  come/  This,  though  not  the 
actual  prophet,  is  the  Elias  who,  according  to 
the  prediction,  was  to  come.  The  whole  mat- 
ter is  made  extremely  clear  by  the  words  of 
the  angel,  Luke  i.  17-  i  He  shall  go  before 
him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah.'  As 
it  is  a  well  known  tradition  of  the  Jews,  that 
the  actual  Elijah  himself  in  the  days  of  Ahaz, 
came  in  the  spirit  of  Phinehas.*   It  is  thought 

*  Grotius  in  Matt.  xi.  14. 
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by  Maimonides,  the  most  judicious  rabbi,  that 
i%e  person  foretold  in  Mai.  iv.  3.  under  the 
name  of  Elijah,  will  be  some  other  person, 
and  not  the  prophet.  He  says,  "  That  from 
the  letter  of  the  prophets,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  days  of  the  Messiah  it  appears,  there 
should  be  a  war  of  Gog  and  Magog,  and  that 
before  the  battle  of  Gog,  Magog  shall  stand 
up  as  a  prince  in  Israel,  to  prepare  their 
hearts,  as  it  is  written,  behold  I  will  send 
you  Elijah  the  prophet.  Some  of  the  wise 
men  do  affirm,  that  before  the  coming  of  the 
king  Messiah,  Elijah  shall  arise 3  but  all  these 
matters,  and  such  like,  no  man  knows  what  they 
will  be,  till  they  come  to  pass."  And  the 
Tanchuma,  another  famous  Jewish  authority, 
sets  forth,  in  a  note  upon  Malachi,  "  Doubt- 
less here  is  a  promise  of  the  manifestation  of 
a  prophet  in  Israel,  a  little  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah,  whom  some  of  the  learn- 
ed would  have  to  be  Elias,  the  Tishbite.  But 
others,  and  among  them  the  great  doctor 
Mai mon ides,  think  this  prophet  shall  be  of 
equal  degree  with  Elias,  for  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  reverence  of  his  holy  name,  and  is 
therefore  called  Elias.  Finally,  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  Talmud,  that  Elias  him- 
self is  not  foretold  in  this  prophecy  of  Malachi, 
but  another,  who  should  resemble  him  in  his 
character  and  actions.* 

*  Maimonides  in  Kidder's  demonstration  of  the  Messiah  II. 
493.  and  Tanchuma  in  Chandler's  defence,  p.  238.  Talm.  Ber. 
f.  61,  c.  2.  quoted  by  Surtnhusius,  in  La  Roche  Mem.  Mod, 
Lit.  vi.  190. 
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The  only  remaining  objection,  is  that  which 
is  raised  with  respect  to  the  descent  of  our 
Saviour  from  David.  Mr.  English  gives  it 
from  the  work  of  R.  Isaac,  "  whose  principal 
reasons/'  says  he,  "  I  will  here  set  down/* 
I  will  state  the  objection,  both  in  Mr.  Eng- 
lish's translation  from  the  Latin  version  of 
Isaac,  which  he  marks  with  inverted  commas, 
and  a  literal  translation  of  my  own,  of  the 
same  version ;  not  because  there  is  any  differ- 
ence which  materially  affects  the  argument, 
but  to  show  Mr.  English's   style   of  quoting. 


ISAAC, 


As  to  the  genealogy ; 
this  is  against  the 
Christians,  that  Jesus 
was  not  the  son  of  Da- 
vid because  he  was  not 
born  of  Joseph,  as  their 
own  gospel  proves. For 
it  is  written,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Matthew, 
that  Jesus  was  born  of 
Mary,  when  she  was 
yet  a  virgin  whom  Jo- 
seph knew  not,  till  she 
had  brought  forth  Je- 
sus. If  this  is  true,  the 
genealogy  of  Joseph  is 
of  no  consequence  to 
Jesus.  The  genealogy 
of  Mary  is  entirely  un- 
*  16 
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As  to  what  concerns 
his  genealogy,  it  does 
not  prove  this  neces- 
sary thing,  that  Jesus 
was  the  son  of  David. 
Because  he  was  not 
begotten  by  Joseph,  as 
the  gospel  of  Matthew 
testifies.  For  in  the 
first  chapter  of  it,  it  is 
written,  that  Jesus  was 
born  of  Mary  when 
she  was  yet  a  virgin, 
and  not  been  known  by 
Joseph  ;  which  things 
being  so,  the  genealogy 
of  Joseph  has  nothing 
to  do  w  ith  Jesus.  The 
descent  and  origin  of 
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kiiown.  Neither  is  the 
genealogy   of  Joseph 
rightly  deduced  from 
David,  hut  labors  with 
great  difficulties.  Mat- 
thew and  Luke,  who 
record   it,    do   by   no 
means  agree  in  their 
testimony,  as  it  is  plain 
from  the  New  Testa- 
ment,   from    the   first 
chapter    of    Matthew 
and   the   end    of  the 
third  in  Luke.    But  it 
cannot  be  that  the  tes- 
timonies of  witnesses, 
who  do  not  agree,  but 
differ  from  each  other, 
should  be  true.     But 
the  prophets,  of  bless- 
ed     memory,      have 
taught  us  that  the  true 
and  expected  Messiah 
would   not    arise   but 
from  the  seed  of  Da- 
vid.* 


*  R.  Isaac  Chissuk  Ermina  p.  42^-3. 
ignea. 
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Mary     is     still     less 
known,  but  it  seems 
from   Luke's    calling 
Elizabeth,  who  was  of 
Levi,  her  cousin,  that 
Mary  was  of  the  tribe 
ofL?vi,  and  not  of  Ju- 
dah,  and  consequently 
not  of  David;  and  if 
she  were,  still  Jesus  is 
not  zhe  more  the  son  of 
David,  descents  being 
reckoned  from  males 
only.     Neither  is  the 
genealogy    of  Joseph 
rightly  deduced  from 
David,  but  labors  un- 
der  great  difficulties. 
Matthew  and  Luke  al- 
so not  only  disagree, 

BUT  IRRECONCILABLY 
AND  FLATLY  CONTRA- 
DICT   EACH    OTHER,  ill 

their  genealogies  of  Jo- 
seph. Now  it  cannot 
be  that  the  testimo- 
ny of  two  witnesses, 
who  directly  contradict 
each  other,  in  the  mat- 
ter to   be   proved  by 

Apud  Wagensell's  teb 
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them,  can  be  received 
as  true.  But  the  proph- 
ets have  directed  us 
to  expect  no  Messiah 
but  one  born  of  the 
seed  of  David.* 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  passages 
distinguished  in  the  printing  are  added  by  Mr. 
English,  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  to  mind  his 
own  quaint  expression  about  '  orts  and  ends 
of  verses,  disjointed  from  their  connexion, 
and  even  the  words  quoted  some  of  them 
changed,  and  some  transposed.'  The  inter- 
polation of  such  small  adjuncts  as  *  irrecon- 
cilable' difference,  and  'flat'  contradiction, 
however  important  they  may  be  as  ornaments 
of  style,  add  little  to  the  argument. f  But  Mr. 
English  has  obtruded  two  things  upon  R. 
Isaac,  which  I  doubt  not  that  ingenious  and 
candid  rabbi  would  be  ashamed  to  own.  First, 
he  has  foisted  upon  him  an  objection  to  Mary's 
being  descended  of  David,  and  of  course  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  from  the  circumstance  that 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  58—9. 

f  Ibid,  page  42.  It  is  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  many, 
that  when  Mr.  English  circulated  the  manuscript  of  his  work, 
he  was  careful  to  excuse  any  asperities  of  reproach  it  might 
contain  against  Christianity,  by  attributing  them  to  the  Jewish 
writers  whom  he  had  quoted ;  and  added  that  he  had  been  at  pains 
to  soften  their  expressions,  and  give  them  an  air  of  moderation 
and  decency.  Here  we  see  how  this  was  done,  for  R.  Isaac  simply 
says,  that  Matthew  and  Luke  '  do  not  agree  in  their  testimony'.3 
jnnjH  D'DD'D^  Drx— which  Mr.  English  has  softened  into  "not 
only  disagree  but  irreconcilably  and  flatly  contradict  each  other," 
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Elizabeth  her  cousin  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
Now  Isaac  expressly  says,  in  the  passage 
pretended  to  be  quoted,  and  afterwards  re- 
peats,* that  nothing  is  known  of  the  genealogy 
of  Mary.  Moreover,  he  was  too  well  versed 
in  the  customs  of  his  own  nation  to  broach 
such  a  notion,  as  that  Mary  could  not  be  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  because  her  cousin  was  of 
Levi.  This  came  not  from  Isaac's  Bulwark 
of  Faith,  but  from  a  Bulwark  more  recently 
erected  by  Edward  Evanson.  However,  Evan- 
son  himself  allows,  that  it  was  only  Jewish 
heiresses,  who  were  forbidden  to  marry  out  of 
their  tribe,  and  contents  himself  with  saying 
merely,  that  it  is  'm  the  highest  degree  improb- 
able' that  the  descendants  of  the  family  of 
Aaron,  who  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
religion,  and  of  whom  Elizabeth  was  one, 
should  marry  out  of  their  tribe,  f  It  were 
enough  to  accept  this  concession ;  but  we  find 
from  the  Old  Testament  that  Barzillai,  a 
priest,  had  not  only  married  out  of  his  family, 
but  married  into  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,J  cer- 
tainly a  greater  disparagement  than  to  have 
married  into  the  royal  tribe  of  Judah  :  and  Je- 
hoida,  the  high  priest,  married  the  daughter 
of  king  Jehoram,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  And 
both  of  these  facts  are  recorded  in  scripture^ 
without  censure.  §     Moreover,  when  we  con- 


*  Chissuk  Emuna,  P.  II.  §  1. 

f  Evanson's  dissonance,  p.  69. 

\  Nehemiah  ii.  61. 

§  %  Chron,  xxii.  11.  Vid.  Grotlum  in  Luc.  i  5, 
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sider  how  long  a  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
days  of  Aaron  or  of  Levi,  how  remote  from 
each  other  the  collateral  branches  must  have 
become,  and  how  numerous  all  the  branches, 
also  what  confusion  must  have  crept  in,  in  the 
various  disastrous  seasons  through  which  the 
Jewish  nation  had  passed,*  and  the  attendant 
relaxation  of  the  ancient  discipline,  it  will  be 
not  only  not  improbable,  that  the  ancestors  of 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  should  have  so  inter- 
married as  to  make  them  cousins,  but  to  the 
last  degree  probable. 

Secondly,  Mr.  English  makes  Isaac  say,  "It 
cannot  be  that  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses, 
who  directly  contradict  each  other  in  the  mat- 
ter to  be  proved  by  them,  can  be  received  as 
true."  Why  they  should  both  be  false,  be- 
cause contradictory,  does  not  appear,  and 
would  be  hard  to  tell.  Isaac  said  correctly, 
that  the  testimonies  of  witnesses  differing 
from  each  other  could  not  [both]  be  true.  But 
so  far  from  holding  that  this  contradiction 
would  invalidate  both,  he  particularly  says  in 
another  place,  "  It  is  impossible  that  two  con- 
tradictory accounts  should  both  hold,  for  if 
one  is  true,  it  is  necessary  that  the  other 
be  false."f  I  have  pointed  out  this  misquo- 
tation of  Mr.  English,  not  so  much  for  its 
own  sake,  for  it  is  but  another  instance  of 

•  I  am  aware  that  this  has  been  contradicted  upon  the  author- 
ity of  Josephus,  but  it  is,  I  apprehend,  a  fact  that  establishes 
itself. 

t  Chissuk  Emuna  P.  ii.  §  32. 
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habitual  carelessness ;  but  to  introduce  the  re- 
mark,  that  if  it  were  true  that  the  genealogies 
of  the  two  evangelists  were  thus  contradictory, 
it  would  but  confirm  the  supposition,  which  is 
not  otherwise  without  authority,  that  the  two 
first  chapters  of  Matthew  are  added  to  the 
gospel  by  a  later  hand.  I  might  say,  with  a 
venerable  and  orthodox  prelate  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  that  "some  of  great  learning  and 
judgment  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  (wo 
first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  were  not  in  the 
Nazarene  gospel,  to  which  St.  Matthew's 
Hebrew  copy  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
formable."* But  I  also  am  inclined  to  think 
with  the  learned  bishop, \  that  this  opinion  is 
"an  ingenious,  rather  than  a  true  solution," 
and  I  doubt  not,  that  all  the  difficulties  which 
Mr.  English  has  raised,  may  be  rationally 
and  easily  accounted  for,  upon  the  surest 
principles  of  criticism. 

First,  it  is  objected  that,  though  this  gene- 

*  The  reader  will  find  the  authenticity  of  these  chapters  treated 
in  Toland's  Nazaremis  c  vi.  Williams'  free  inquiry  passim.  Mi- 
chaelis'  review  of  Williams.  Oriei  t.  tnd  Exeg\  Bib.  Th.I.  s.  50, 
And  a  note  in  Magee  on  atonement  and  sacrifice,  p.  492  et  seq. 
Ed.  Amer. — As  Dr.  Mag-ee,  in  his  note,  which  is  written  with 
equal  ability  and  bitterness,  repeatedly  mentions  the  fact,  that  all 
the  manuscripts  retain  the  part  in  question,  it  is  but  fair  to  state 
that  Theodoret  affirms,  that  he  had  removed  from  the  churches 
above  t~vo  hundred  manuscripts,  from  which  the  genealogy  in  Jlfat- 
thcxv  had  been  omitted  upon  the  authority  of  Titian,  a  learned 
father  of  the  second  century,  whose  work  is  unhappily  lost.  It 
is  perfectly  fair  then  to  say,  that  the  omission  of  the  genealogy 
is  authorized  bi  two  hundred  manuscripts  of  the  ag-e,  to  say 
the  least,  of  Theodoret,  and  that  is  Far  older  than  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament  extant.     Yid.  Toland's  Naza.  p.  19 

f  Chandler's  defence  of  Christianity,  p.  220. 
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alogy  of  Joseph  be  traced  to  David,  this 
will  not  prove  Jesus  to  be  descended  from  the 
royal  prophet,  because  Joseph  was  not  the 
father  of  Jesus.  But  Jesus  was  the  son  of 
Mary,  and  Mary,  according  to  common  tradi- 
tion, sanctioned  even  by  the  Koran,*  a  suffi- 
ciently unsuspicious  authority,  was  of  the 
line  of  David.  Jesus  was  therefore  actually 
and  naturally  a  descendant  of  David.  Now 
if  Mr.  English  reply,  as  he  does,  that  descent 
was  not  reckoned  through  the  females,  and 
that  Jesus  though  the  son  of  Mary  could 
not  therefore  be  accounted  the  Son  of  Da- 
vid, because  he  was  not  the  son  of  Jo- 
seph, I  answer,  that  he  was  actually  ac- 
counted the  son  of  Joseph,  and  being  born 
of  his  wife,  was  by  laic  his  son  and  heir.  If 
then  the  requisite  descent  from  David  was  to 
be  natural  descent  and  consanguinity,  then  Je- 
sus was  thus  descended,  and  the  blood  of 
David  derived  to  him  through  his  mother. 
But  if  the  requisite  descent  was  only  a  legal 
descent,  even  this  too  he  had,  because  he  was 
considered  in  law  to  be  the  son  of  his  mother's 
husband  ;  and  by  the  very  same  custom  that 
excluded  females  from  the  line  of  natural  de- 
scent, he  was  admitted  into  the  Ime  of  legal 
descent.  Mr.  English  may,  if  he.  please,  de- 
mand that  Christ  should  be  shown  to  be  the 
son  of  David,  in  actual  descent  through  Jo- 
seph. But  the  demand  is  not  only  unauthor- 
ized, but  absurd.     It  is  in  the  power  of  civil 

*  Calmet  art.  Joachim 
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law  to  control  the  order  of  legal  descent,  but 
not  of  natural.  In  the  eye  of  nature,  as  much 
of  the  ancestor's  blood  flows  in  the  maternal 
as  in  the  paternal  line.  And  Jesus  was  as 
actually  of  the  stock  of  David  through  Mary  his 
mother,  as  if  he  had  been  the  son  of  Joseph. 
And  though  he  was  not  legally  descended 
from  David  through  his  mother,  he  was  thus 
legally  descended,  through  her  husband,  be- 
cause the  wife's  children  were  in  law  the  hus- 
band's. 

This  proves  that  Jesus  was  actually  the  son 
of  David  ;  though  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  very 
narrow  and  illiberal  view  of  the  design  of 
prophecy,  to   suppose  it  was  meant  to  point 
out  a  natural,  in  opposition  to  a  legal  sense. 
One  would  suppose  the  object  of  foretelling 
such  a  characteristick  of  the  Messiah,  as  his 
being  of  the  family  of  David,  would  be  to  fur- 
nish one,  among  other  indications  of  him,  by 
which  he  might  be  identified  at  his  advent. 
There  was  no  mystical  preference  of  a  de- 
scendant of  David  over  any  other  personage, 
that  could  make  the  descent  itself  an  essential 
quality  in  the  Messiah.     If  then  the  object  of 
these  predictions  was  a  public  object,  if  they 
were  designed  to  assist  men  in  ascertaining 
the  validity  of  the  Messiah's   claims,  every 
purpose  would  be  answered  by  a  legal,  as  well 
as  by  a  natural  descent  from  David.    Hence 
the  evangelists  have  given  us  the  genealogy 
of  Joseph,  the  reputed  and  legal  father  of  Je- 
sus.    That  this  was  considered  by  the  Jews, 
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in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  as  sufficient  to  show 
the  fulfilment  of  tiie  prophecies,  which  fore- 
told the  descent  of  the  Messiah  from  David, 
ought  not  to  be  doubted  by  Mr.  English,  who 
thinks  these  accounts  were  fabricated.  If  they 
were  fabrications,  they  would  certainly  have 
been  made  to  conform  to  the  popular  views 
upon  this  subject. 

But  here  a  new  difficulty  is  started,  viz.  that 
the  genealogies,  which  Matthew  and  Luke  have 
given  of  Joseph,  are  mutually  contradictory. 
One  would  not  suppose  that  this  could  be 
maintained  by  the  same  persons,  who  think 
that  the  four  gospels  were  a  concerted  impo- 
sition on  the  credulity  of  the  world. 

As  Mr.  English  has  not  pointed  out  these 
irreconcilable  contradictions,  it  were  sufficient 
to  deny  that  they  exist.  But  as  I  would  satisfy 
the  reader,  as  well  as  reply  to  Mr.  English,  I 
will  state  the  principal  difficulties,  on  which 
lie  founded  this  charge,  and  show  how  easily 
they  may  be  accounted  for.     They  are  two : 

1.  that  Matthew  traces  the  descent  of  Joseph 
from  David,  through  the  line  of  Solomon, 
whereas  it  is  traced  by  Luke  through  the  line 
of  Nathan,  another  of  the  sons  of  David  ;  and, 

2.  that  Joseph  is  called  by  Matthew  the  son 
of  Jacob,  but  by  Luke  the  son  of  Levi. 

Both  of  these  apparent  inconsistencies  will 
vanish  upon  considering,  that  Matthew  gives 
the  line  of  the  civil  inheritance,  and  Luke  of 
17 
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the  natural  descent  of  Joseph.*  This  appears 
from  the  following  facts,  that  Matthew  admits 
none  but  princes  into  his  genealogy,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  David,  till  after  the 
captivity,  whereas  we  find  in  Luke  the  names 
of  private  men.  Moreover,  Matthew  tells^us 
that Jechoniah  begat  Salathiel.  But Jechoniah 
in  a  passage  of  Jeremiah,  to  which  I  shall 
soon  ask  the  reader's  attention  again,  was 
doomed  to  be  childless.  Now  by  Luke  we 
are  told,  that  Salathiel  was  the  son  of  Neri ; 
from  whence  we  conclude,  that  Salathiel  was 
the  son  of  Neri,  and  the  heir  of  Jechoniah.  t 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Chronicles  in  the  Old  Testament, 
who,  though  he  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  doom  of  childlessness  pronounced  on 
Jechoniah,  yet  makes  Salathiel  to  be  his  son,  or 
his  grandson,  for  the  original  is  ambiguous, 

*  This  interpretation  is  abstracted  from  Grotius,  upon  Luke 
iii.  23.  I  am  aware  of  other  solutions  which  have  been  given  by 
learned  men,  particularly  of  what  Calmet  has  proposed,  vol.  iii. 
p.  431  and  440,  Ed.  Amer.— But  I  think  that  the  illustration  of 
Grotius  will  better  bear  the  test  of  examination  than  any  thing- 
else  which  has  been  advanced;  and  most  of  the  principles  and 
authorities  contained  in  Calmet  may  be  equally  well  applied  to 
its  support. 

■f  The  authentick  history  of  the  Jews  failing  here,  we  do  not 
positively  know  that  Salathiel  succeeded  Jechoniah,  when  the 
throne  passed  out  of  the  line  of  Solomon  by  the  death  of  Zede- 
kiah,  who,  though  the  uncle,  was  tbe  immediate  successor  of 
Jechoniah.  Since  the  Jews  however  maintain,  that  Salathiel  did 
succeed  as  prince  of  the  captivity,  this  part  of  the  argument 
may  be  thought  to  stand  upon  concession.  The  circumstance 
also  that  Zerubbabel  was  the  son,  or  the  grandson,  of  Salathiel, 
for  the  Old  Testament  writers  differ,  confirms  the  probability 
that  Salathiel  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  transmitted  his  rank 
and  title  to  his  illustrious  descendant. 
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hut  probably  in  accordance  with  St.  Matthew, 
his  son.*  So  that  we  learn  from  the  whole, 
that  while  Luke  gives  the  line  of  natural  de- 
scent, Matthew  gives  that  of  civil  succession, 
and  that  when  the  line  of  Solomon  was  ex- 
tinct in  the  person  of  Jechoniah,  and  his  uncle 
Zedekiah,  Salathiel,  the  representative  of  Na- 
than, the  next  brother  of  Solomon,  succeeded. 
And  this  removes  the  first  difficulty,  that  the 
genealogy  of  Matthew  is  traced  through  the  line 
of  Solomon,  and  that  of  Luke  through  the  line  of 
Nathan ;  since  it  shows  us  that  the  two  lines 
coincided  in  the  person  of  Salathiel,  the  legal 
heir  of  one,  and  the  natural  descendant  of  the 
other.  Nor  should  any  one  think,  that  it  is  at- 
tributing a  violence  of  language  to  Matthew 
to  suppose  he  would  say,  Jechoniah  begat  Sa- 
lathiel, if  Salathiel  only  succeeded  him.  The 
book  of  Chronicles  calls  Zedekiah,  (the  im- 
mediate successor  of  Jechoniah,)  his  sonyf 
though  it  is  certain  from  the  history  that  he 
was  his  uncle.  Jn  the  Roman  law  too  the 
adoptive  father  was  called  genitor,  and  Ovid 
salutes  Augustus  as  Natum  Csesaris.  Also  as 
Matthew  records  only  the  line  of  civil  succes- 
sion, and  Luke  that  of  natural  descent,  we 
attain  an  easy  solution  of  the  second  difficulty, 
that  according  to  the  latter  Joseph  was  the  son 
of  Eli,  but  according  to  the  former  the  son  of 
Jacob.  Jacob  and  Eli  were  brothers,  and  Jo- 
seph the  son  of  Eli  by  birth,  and  the  nephew 
and  heir  of  Jacob. 

•  1  Cbron.  iii.  17.  f  1  Chron.  iii.  10. 
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For  a  more  detailed  and  complete  illustra- 
tion of  this  subject,  I  would  refer  the  reader 
to  the  comment  of  Grotius  upon  the  place, 
from  whose  note  the  above  is  entirely  abstract- 
ed. I  would  only  add,  that  this  explanation 
removes  the  argument  which  is  so  ominously 
brought  forward  in  a  note  to  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Cary,  and  which  rests  upon  the  history  of 
Jechoniah.*  «In  Jeremiah  xxii.  £4.  we  read, 
that  Jechoniah  shall  be  "  childless,  a  man  that 
shall  not  prosper  in  his  days,  for  no  man  of 
his  seed  shall  prosper,  sitting  upon  the  throne 
of  David,  and  ruling  any  more  in  Judah." 
"Of  course,"  says  Mr.  English,  "  no  one  of 
the  posterity  of  this  accursed  Jechoniah  could 
be  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  rule  in  Israel, 
since  God  cuts .  off  the  descendants  of  that 
man  from  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  David, 
and  ruling  any  more  in  Judah.  Now  Joseph 
was  a  descendant  of  this  man  ;  Jesus,  if  he 
was  his  son,  was  his  descendant  also,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  been  the  Messiah  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets."  But  we  have  already 
seen  that  Joseph  was  not  the  natural  descend- 
ant of  Jechoniah,  and  that  Salathiel  was  his 
heir,  and  not  his  son.  If,  however,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish will  not  admit  this  explanation,  he,  or  his 
Hebrew  correspondent,!  may  tell  us  how  it  is, 
that  we  read  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  children 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Cary,  p.  43,  n. 

|  The  reader-  will  recollect  that  Mr.  English  acknowledges 
himself  indebted,  for  this  argument,  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
Hebrew  nation. 
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of  this  childless  Jechoniah,  and  that  the  illustri- 
ous Zerubbabel  himself,  who  fills  so  high  a  sta- 
tion in  the  declining  history  of  Israel,  the  object 
of  such  exalted  praise  in  the  latter  prophets, 
is  declared  by  Haggai*  to  be  the  son,  and  by 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Chronicles  the  grand- 
son, of  course  the  immediate  descendant  "  of 
this  accursed"  Jechoniah. 

With  these  observations  it  might  be  permit- 
ted to  leave  the  subj  ect.  But  of  Mr.  English, 
the  professed  champion  of  the  Jews  and  of 
their  mythology,  I  would  ask,  how,  if  Jesus 
Christ  be  not  the  predicted  descendant  of 
David,  it  can  ever  be  proved  of  any  future 
pretender  to  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  that 
he  is  this  descendant  ?  Mr.  English  '  feels 
almost  superstitious,' he  says, '  when  he  reflects 
how  the  prophets  seem  to  have  cut  down  be- 
forehand every  accidental  prop  or  hook 
which  might  be  used  to  support  the  claims  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth/  And  the  Christian,  I 
assure  Mr.  English,  feels  a  sentiment  of  ven? 
eration  as  solemn,  and  quite  as  rational,  as  his 
superstition,  for  that  providence  which,  in  the 
first  age  after  the  advent  of  our  Lord,  was  pleas- 
ed to  scatter  the  Jewish  nation,  to  confound 
their  tribes,  f  subvert  their  literary  monuments^ 

*  The  name  in  our  version  is.  spelled  Shealtiel  in  Haggai  i.  1, 
&c.  and  Salathiel  in  1  Chron.  iii.  17,  &c.  But  the  Hebrew  is 
precisely  the  same  ^XT^NK', 

•f  I  find  it  confessed  by  Maimonides,  that  the  families  are 
confounded  ;  "  hinc  familia:  inter  nos  confusse  sunt,  ita  ut  dig- 
nosci  NEQ.UEAT  inter  se,  nee  e  locis  ipsarum  cog-nosci."  Mai» 
mon.  Ad  Talm.  tract.  Jadim,  c.  xy.  §  3.  Surenhusii  Mishna,  vK 
490, 

*  17 
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and  erase  their  traditions  from  the  pages  of 
history.  Where  now  are  the  books  of  the 
genealogies,  where  are  the  continued  tables  of 
the  kings  of  Israel,  where  is  the  authentick  me- 
morial of  the  line  of  David  ?  They  are  not 
pretended  to  be  extant.*  The  Mishna,  the 
digest  of  the  oral  law,  which  not  even  the 
blind  admiration  of  the  Jews  has  carried 
higher  than  the  end  of  the  third  century,  con- 
tains them  not.  They  are  no  where  in  the 
twenty-four  folios  of  the  Talmud,  though  it  is 
a  tissue  of  national  frauds.  They  cannot  be 
produced  :  they  do  not  exist.  How  then  is  it 
to  be  proved  of  any  future  personage,  that  he 
is  a  descendant  of  David,  and  the  Messiah 
predicted  by  the  prophets.  And  though  it 
might  be  argued,  that  a  descendant  of  David 
might  nevertheless  remain,  yet  as  this  descent  is 
to  he  an  external  characteristic!*:  of  the  Messiah, 
if  it  could  not  be  proved,  it  would  be  to  all  in- 
tents as  if  it  did  not  exist. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  of  Mr.  English* s  work, 
from  which  the  objection  last  considered  was 
taken,  there  remains  one  more,  which  requires 
notice.  It  professes  to  be  given  in  the  words 
of  R.  Isaac,  and  is  marked  as  such  with  in- 
verted commas. f  As  this  style  of  quotation 
has  not  hitherto  been  used  by  correct  writers, 
I  will  again  give  Mr.  English's  translation  of 

•  The  Tzemah  David,  or  '  branch  of  David,'  a  work  by  R. 
David  Gantz  of  the  -sixteenth  century,  is  of  course  too  recent, 
and  too  entirely  unauthorized  by  any  historical  document,  to  be 
an  exception  to  this  remark. 

|  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  58  and  60. 
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the  Latin  version  of  Isaac,  by  the  side  of  a 
literal  one  of  the  same  version. 


ISAAC. 

The  same  is  the  mean- 
ing [that  the  Messiah 
should  come  in  the  lat- 
ter days]  of  that,  which 
is  written  in  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  Dan- 
iel :  "  God  hath  made 
known  to  king  Nebu- 
chadnezzar what  shall 
come  to  pass  in  the  lat- 
ter days,"  which  re- 
fers to  what  follows, 
viz.  to  this,  "In  the 
days  of  those  kings, 
the  God  of  heaven 
shall  set  up  a  king- 
dom,  which  shall  nev- 
er be  destroyed  ;  and 
the  kingdom  shall  not 
be  left  to  other  people, 
&c."  Thus  you  see, 
that  the  prophets  fore- 
told that  tbe  coming  of 
the  true  king  Messiah 
would  be  in  the  latter 
days,  and  not  before.* 


*  Chissuk  Emuna,  P.  I.  §  1. 
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Also  Daniel  ch.  2(\, 
where  it  is  written, 
"  God  hath  made 
known  unto  king  Neb- 
uchadnezzar what 
shall  come  to  pass  in 
the  latter  days,  [or  in 
the  end  of  days  ;]" 
and  this  pertains  to 
what  follows,  viz.  to 
this,  "In  the  days  of 
those  kings  [c.  e.  of 
the  kingdoms  that  a- 
rose  out  of  the  Roman 
empire,']  the  God  of 
heaven  will  raise  up  a 
kingdom,  which  shall 
never  be  destroyed. 
Thus  you  see,  that  the 
prophets  predicted  that 
the  king  lorn  of  the 
Messiah  should  be  af- 
ter the  destruction  of 
the  Roman  empire,  not 
while  it  was  in  its 
vigour,  when  Jesus 
came  ;  '  in  the  latter 
days/  and  not  before.t 


\  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  60. 
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The  passages  in  italicks  are  absolute  inter- 
polations, of  which  not  a  hint  is  to  be  found  in 
the  original,  which  Mr.  English  professes  to 
quote.  Nay,  the  fact  advanced  in  them,  that 
the  days  of  those  kings  refer  to  the  days  of  the 
kings,  who  should  rise  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  empire,  is  contradictory  to  the  express 
explanation,  in  another  place,  of  the  author 
upon  whom  it  is  foisted.  For  Isaac,  in  his 
explanation  of  Daniel  vii.  understands  "the 
days  of  those  kings"  to  be  the  days  of  the  four 
kings  previously  mentioned  in  the  second 
chapter,*  and  not,  as  Mr.  English  pretends, 
the  days  of  those  which  sprung  from  the  ruins  of 
the  fourth  kingdom.  As  for  the  Roman  empire, 
I  do  not  find  that  he  says  a  word  about  it;  and 
it  is  plain  he  could  not  have  thought  it  to  be 
represented,  as  Mr.  English  would  intimate, 
by  the  fourth  monarchy.  For  he  expressly 
calls  the  Messiah's  kingdom  the  fifth,  and 
says,  it  was  immediately  to  succeed  the 
fourth  :f  and  though  if  this  were  true  it  would 
prove  that  Christ,  who  came  during  the  fourth, 
was  not  the  Messiah,  it  would  fix  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Messiah  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  or  fourth,  an  event  which  Isaac  had 
seen  pass,  without  bringing  their  expected 
prince.  The  notion,  which  Mr.  English  has 
quoted  from  him,  could  not  therefore  have  en- 
tered his  imagination. 

*  Chissuk  Emuna,  P.  I.  §41. 

■j-  "  Ecce  enim  post  interitum  quatuor  regnorum,  statim  tra= 
ditum  iri  regnum  perpetuum  Sanctis  excelsorum."  Ibid. 
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Mr.  English  calls  his  reader's  particular 
attention  to  the  reasoning  in  the  paragraph, 
which  we  have  considered.  He  tells  us  that 
the  four  empires,  mentioned  in  the  second 
chapter,  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  the 
Babylonian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Eoman. 
"This last,"  he  adds,  "it  is  foretold,  (according 
to  this  interpretation,)  should  be  divided  into 
many  kingdoms,  and  that  in  the  latter  days  of 
these  kingdoms,  God  would  set  up  a  kingdom 
which  should  never  be  destroyed.  Of  course, 
according  to  this  interpretation,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah  was  not  to  be  not  only  not  till 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire, 
but  not  till  the  latter  days  of  the  kingdoms, 
which  grew  up  out  of  its  ruins  ;  whereas  Jesus 
Christ  was  born  in  the  time  of  Caesar  Augustus, 
i.  e.  precisely  when  the  Roman  empire  itself 
was  in  the  highest  of  its  splendour  and  vigour. 
This  is  a  remarkable  and  very  striking  repug- 
nance to  the  claims  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
if  substantiated  must  overset  them  entirely."* 

It  is  generous  in  Mr.  English  to  have  taken 
no  pains  to  substantiate  an  interpretation, 
which  would  settle  the  controversy  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  not  even  to  produce  the  text,  to  which 
the  interpretation  belongs.  Let  us,  however, 
examine  its  foundation.  The  four  kingdoms 
had  been  represented  to  Nebuchadnezzar  in  a 
vision  of  a  great  and  splendid  image.  "  This 
image's  head  was  of  fine  gold,  his  breast  and 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  60,  n. 
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his  arms  of  silver,  and  his  belly  and  his  thighs 
of  brass,  his  legs  of  iron,  his  feet  part  clay 
and  part  iron;*  thou  sawest,  [0  king,]  till  that 
a  stone  was  cut  out,  without  hands,  which 
smote  the  image  upon  his  feet  that  were  of 
iron  and  clay,  and  brake  them  to  pieces. 
And  the  stone  that  smote  the  image  became  a 
great  mountain,  and  lilled  the  whole  earth. "7 
Daniel  proceeds  then  to  point  out  the  different 
kingdoms  represented  by  the  different  parts  of 
the  image.  The  Babylonian  by  the  head,  the 
Persian  by  the  breast  of  silver,  the  Grecian 
by  the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass,  and  the 
fourth,  or  Roman,  by  the  legs  of  iron. J  He 
then  adds,  "  that  whereas  thou  sawest  that 
the  feet  and  toes  were  part  of  potter's  clay, 
and  part  of  iron,  the  kingdom  shall  be  divid- 
ed ;  and  as  the  toes  of  the  feet  were  part  of 
iron  and  part  of  clay,  so  the  kingdom  shall  be 
partly  strong,  and  partly  broken. "§  This 
precisely  corresponds  with  the  nature  and 
state  of  the  Roman  power,  which  possessed 
in  its  vast  military  resources,  at  once  the 
means  of  domination,  represented  by  the  iron, 
and  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  by  the  clay. 
That  the  "division"  spoken  of  relates  to  this 
discordance  among  the  institutions  and  ener- 
gies of  the  Roman  state,  is  therefore  apparent 
in  itself;  and  though  Mr.  English  talks  of  its 
being  foretold  that  the  Roman  empire  "should 
be  divided  into  many  kingdoms,"  the  reader 
will  see  that  the  words,  into  many  kingdoms, 

*  Dan  ii.  31.        f  lb.  32—35.        *  lb.  38—40.        §  lb.  41, 42. 
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are  an  addition  of  his  own,  and  that  the  divis- 
ion  spoken  of  was  a  division  of  the  state  into 
iron  and  clay,  into  parts  that  were  strong,  and 
parts  that  were  broken  ;  into  powerful  and 
ruinous  institutions.  The  iron  and  the  clay 
together  made  up  but  one  portion  of  the  image, 
and  that  poition  was  the  emblem  of  the  Ro- 
man state.  Daniel  then  proceeds  to  say,  that 
"  in  the  days  of  these  kings,  the  God  of 
heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom  which  shall 
never  be  destroyed."*  As  no  kings  have 
been  spoken  of  but  those  of  the  four  great  em- 
pires, it  is  plain  that  the  date  of  the  Messiah's 
reign  was  fixed  in  the  reign  of  these  :  and 
accordingly  we  find,  that  he  appeared  while 
the  Roman  empire  was  in  its  vigour.  That 
the  prophecy  was  therefore  fulfilled  in  him  is 
very  obvious  ;  but  the  reader  will  recollect 
that  it  is  but  a  few  verses  back  that  the 
prophet  tells  the  king,  "Thou  sawest  till  that 
a  stone  was  cut  out  without  hands,  which  smote 
the  image  upon  his  feet,  that  were  iron  and 
clay,  and  break  them ;  and  the  stone  which 
smote  the  image  became  a  mountain  and  filled 
the  earth."  That  this  stone  is  the  kingdom 
which  God  will  set  up  is  expressly  said : 
(i  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people, 
but  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these 
kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  for  ever  :  foras- 
much as  thou  sawest  that  the  stone  was  cut 
out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  and  that 
it  break  in  pieces  the  iron,  the  brass,  the  clay, 

*  Dan.  ii  44. 
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by  the  Jewish  doctors,  that  this  stone  is  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,*  and  since  it  was  this 
which  smote  and  brake  that  part  of  the  image 
\J'  it  smote  the  image  upon  his  feet,"]  which 
represented  the  Roman  empire,  it  could  not 
be  that  it  should  arise  in  the  latter  days,  of  the 
kings,  which  sprung  up  from  the  ruins  of 
the  empire.  Mr.  English,  who  believes,  to 
use  his  own  words,  that  "the  Christian  relig- 
ion, as  is  evident  from  Gibbon's  history,  was 
the  principal,  though  by  no  means  the  only 
cause  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,"f  will  readily  see  in  this  fact  an  illus- 
trious fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  that  the  stone 
which  was  cut  ont  without  hands  should  smite 
the  image  upon  his  feet,  and  destroy  it.  Thus 
I  think  it  appears,  that  the  attempt  to  '  sub- 
stantiate this  interpretation'  was  prudently  de- 
clined on  the  part  of  Mr.  English.  But  I 
cannot  quit  this  prophecy,  to  which  he  has 
called  our  attention,  without  suggesting  to  the 
reader  one  or  two  remarkable  points  contained 
in  it.  I  have  already  said,  that  the  stone 
which  was  cut  out  without  hands  is  understood 
by  the  Jews  themselves  to  be  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah ;  an  assertion  sanctioned  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Talmud,  the  Rabba  on  Gen- 
esis, the  Commentary  on  the  Psalms^J  Aben 
Ezra,  Jarchi,  Saadias  Gaon,  Gerson,  and  Jac- 

*  Chandler's  defence,  p.  100,  101.     Ben  Mordecai's  apology, 
i.  514. 

|  Grounds  of  Christianity  exam'ned,  p.  163. 

*  Usually  called  Beresith  Rabba  and  Midrash  TehiUim. 
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biades,  a  modern  paraphrast  of  this  prophet.* 
R.  Isaac  too  is  full  and  explicit  to  the  same 
effect,  f  The  reader  will  therefore  remark, 
what  an  illustration  it  affords  to  the  ideas  sug- 
gested in  chapter  ii.  of  the  nature  and  gradual 
progress  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  that  it  is 
compared  to  a  stone  hurled  against  the  feet  of 
image,  which  increased  to  a  mountain,  that 
filled  the  earth.  Could  the  imagination  have 
supplied  an  emblem  to  represent  more  forcibly 
the  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  at  its  commencement,  and  at 
its  consummation,  or  bring  so  plainly  to  the 
mind  its  gradual  and  progressive  diffusion  ? 
Secondly,  this  stone  is  said  to  be  cut  out 
without  hands.  The  original  literally  means 
a  stone  cut  out  '  which  is  not  in  hands,'  vh  n 
pa.  The  import  of  this  phrase  we  learn  from 
Col.  ii.  11.  "In  Christ  ye  are  circumcised, 
with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,, 
*xetpo7roi7)T*>y  in  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins 
of  the  flesh."  The  Syriack  translator  here 
uses  the  same  words  1?tkj  kSi,  '  which  is  not  in 
hands/  to  express  the  circumcision  made  with- 
out hands,  and  it  means  a  moral  and  spiritual 
circumcision  :  so  the  kingdom  which  is  repre- 
sented by  a  stone,  <  which  is  not  in  hands/  is 
a  spiritual  and  moral  kingdom  .J  This  is  al- 
most confessed  by  R.  Isaac  himself.  "  The 
sense  of  the  words,"   says  he,   "  is,  that  this 

*  Huetius's  demonstratio  Evnng-.  p,  377. 

f  Chissuk  Emuna,  ubi  supra. 

t   Sykes'  Essay  upon  the  truth  of  the  Christian  4-elierio"n,  n.  ly. 
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stone  is  cat  out,  without  human  hands  or 
strength,  by  the  energy  and  order  of  God. 
Wherefore  it  is  farther  said,  <  in  the  times  of 
these  kings  the  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a 
kingdom,  which  shall  not  be  destroyed  f  the 
subject  is  the  establishment  of  the  Messiah ; 
and  this  fifth  kingdom  shall  be  set  up  by  the 
God  of  heaven,  by  his  especial  providence 
and  supernatural  aid,"  &c* 

I  have  thus  gone  through  with  all  that  needs 
an  answer  in  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Mr. 
English's  book,  except  that  part  which  relates 
to  what  are  called  the  Quotations,  and  which, 
as  hinted  above,  page  82,  I  reserve  to  another 
part  of  this  essay. — In  the  eighth  chapter, 
which  contains  some  summary  reasons  from 
4R.  Isaac,  for  not  embracing  Christianity,  there 
as  nothing  to  which  I  have  not  attempted  to  reply, 
or  which  will  not  admit  an  easy  solution  upon 
the  principles,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
establish.     Let  us  examine  the  latter. 

Besides  the  objections  which  have  already 
been  separately  called  to  the  readers  notice, 
are  these,  1.  that  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah 
there  was  to  be  but  one  kingdom  and  one 
king  ;  3.  one  religion  ;  8.  no  idols  ;  4.  no 
sins  5    5.  peace  between  man  and  beast;  6.  no 

*  Quorum  sensus  lapidem  ilium,  non  hum  an  is  manlbus  aut 
robore,  seel  Dei  virttite  ac  jussu  excisum  esse.  Hiuc  in  interpre- 
tatione  dicitur  :  '  Et  temporibus  reg-um  istorum,  suscitabit  Deus 
cgUregnum,  quod  in  secula  non  destruetur,  See'  Sermo  est  de 
stabiliendo  rege  Mcssia.  Atque  hoc  regnum  per  singularem 
ejus  providentiara,  et  naturae  imrnutationcm,  orietur  ;  non  ut 
priora  quatudr  regna  fuere  constituta,  quae  ex  terra  prodierant, 
hoc  estj,ex  solis  nat»*  viripus.  Ghissnk  Emuna,  T.l   £41. 
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calamities,  afflictions^  and  lamentations,  and 
the  return  of  the  prophetic]?:  spirit  to  Israel. 
Mr.  English  tells  the  Christian  reader,  with 
all  imaginable  urgency,  that  not  one  of  these 
prophecies  have  been  fulfilled,  either  in  the 
days  of  Jesus  or  ever  since.*  But  surely  this 
is  such  an  outrage  on  the  sense  of  men  and 
the  testimony  of  history  as  cannot,  when  ex- 
pressed in  such  dogmatical  terms,  but  excite 
disgust.  The  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was, 
as  we  have  already  shown  before,  and  just 
seen  from  Daniel,  to  be  a  spiritual  kingdom  ; 
and  does  not  its  prevalence  from  a  little  prov- 
ince in  Judea  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
afford  no  fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  that  the 
stone  which  is  not  in  hands,  should  spread  till 
it  filled  the  earth,  and  give  no  encouragement 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  it  will 
be  the  only  religion  ?  Mr.  English  says,  it  is 
the  sense  of  all  the  prophets,  that  all  nations 
shall  obev  the  Mosaick  law,  to  come  at  stated 
seasons  to  worship  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem. 
The  reader  needs  riot  to  be  reminded,  that 
these  stated  seasons  are  thrice  in  a  year ;  and 
Mr.  English  seriously  thinks  that  in  that  state 
of  the  human  race,  in  wmch  God's  most  gra- 
cious purposes  will  be  consummated,  all  na- 
tions will  be  bound  to  go  thrice  in  a  year  to 
a  city  in  Asia  to  worship !  and  a  proposition 
like  this,  which  outrages  every  principle  of 
religion,  of  reason,  or  of  possibility,  is  called 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  62. 
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rlie  literal  interpretation  of  a  book  assumed  to 
be  divinely  inspired.*  Has  tliere  also  been 
mo  completion  of  the  prophecy, '  that  idols  were 
to  be  cut  off  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah  ?? 
.Does  Mr.  English  say  that  this  has  not  been 
fulfilled  ?  Porphyry,  who  valued  Christianity 
as  little  as  Mr.  English,  would  have  taught 
him  that  "  since  Christ  began  to  be  hon- 
oured, no  one  had  enjoyed  the  open  assistance 
of  the  gods."  Again,  if  the  time  be  ever  to 
come  on  ear ih,  when  there  will  be  no  more 
sins,  calamities,  afflictions,  and  lamentations, 
it  can  only  be  by  the  diffusion  of  the  principles 
of  morality  which  the  Gospel  contains.  As  to 
what  happy  effect  these  have  already  had,  and 
may  be  expected  to  continue  to  have,  we  have 
spoken  above.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
advent  of  the  Jewish  Messiah  could  do  noth- 
ing to  accelerate  so  desirable  a  consummation. 
There  is  nothing  in  "temporal  princes  or  con- 
quering pacificators,"  to  correct  the  vices,  or 
heal  the  woes  of  men  ;  and  if  there  is  any  one 
state  of  society,  which  more  than  another 
leads  directly  to  the  eruption  and  misery 
mankind %  h  ■■.,  *,VH-  of  a  '  empire*  such  as 
the  Jews  attribute  to  their  Messiah.  Finally, 
if  it  is  taughi  iu  prophecy,  that  the  Jews  were 
again  to  be  restored  to  Jerusalem,  and  enjoy 
the  peculiar  presence  and  favour  of  God  ;  it 

•  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  65,  h. 

f  ly<r&  T/tttf^vb;,  xhpias  ri$  Sew  i^/nericcc  rrSero, — . 
Apud  Eusebii  prep.  Evang.  1.  v.  e.  i.  Grotius  de  veritat  1.  ii.  §  j 
Huetii  demonstr.  Evarig.  p.  499. 
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is  equally  manifest  from  the  prophetick  writ- 
ings,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  this  can 
only  be  after  such  a  reformation  in  their  char- 
acter and  manners,  as  in  the  natural  course  of 
improvement,  is  yet  far  distant.  It  is  a  favour- 
ite maxim  with  them,  that  the  appointed  time 
of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  had  arrived,  but 
that  he  was  delayed  on  account  of  their  sins.* 
I  submit  it  to  the  reason  and  piety  of  the  read- 
er, whether  it  be  not  more  probable  that  the 
Messiah  came  at  the  time  appointed  by  God, 
and  that  if  the  sins  of  the  Jews  occasioned 
any  delay,  it  was  in  their  own  enjoyment  of 
the  promised  blessings  of  his  kingdom.  I  say 
therefore,  that  every  prophecy  of  the  Messiah 
in  Jesus  Christ  is  either  notoriously  fulfilled, 
or  plainly  fulfilling.  If  there  be  any  which 
from  its  nature  is  to  have  future  comp2e&2?. 
we  are  authorized  to  trust  it  will  have  it,  from 
the  experience  of  the  past.  Mr.  English  asks, 
<  if  the  Jew  could  receive  Christ  as  the  Mes- 
siah, without  setting  at  nought  what  he  con- 
ceived  to  be  the  word  of  (rod  ?*  It  is  not  for 
one  man  to  judge  another's  conscience,  or  to 
say  in  what  mould  his  mind  is  cast,  that  pre- 
vents him  from  seeing  the  truth.  I  doubt  not 
that  a  pious  and  virtuous  Jew  will  find  mercy 
at  the  hands  of  a  righteous  God ;  and  that  it 
will  not  be  his  least  title  to  that  mercy,  that 
he  erred,  through  mistaken  adherence  to  what 
he  thought  the  divine  word.     It  is  true  that 

*  Lhnborchii  Amic.  Col.  p.  284, 

*18 
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to  me  their  unbelief  seems  all  but  miraculous, 
and  if  it  were  not  always  arrogant  to  disclaim 
the  power  of  prejudice,  I  would  say,  I  think, 
without  partiality,  that  the  faith  of  a  Jew  is 
irrational  and  unfounded.    But  it  may  repress 
our  zeal  against  them,  and  teach  us  a  lesson 
of  humility  to  reflect,  that  had  we  been  born 
of  Jewish  parents,  we  should  have  thought  of 
Christians  as  they  of  Jews,  and  considered 
the  gospel,  to  which  we  now  give  our  confi- 
dence, on  which  we  repose  our  hopes,  as  a 
wicked  imposture*     I  envy  not  that  man,  who 
can  accuse  of  a  corrupt  heart,  or  doom  to  di- 
vine vengeance,  such   men    as   Maimonides, 
Orobio,  and  Mendelssohn,  wnose  lives  v 
spent  in  acquiring  useful  knowledge,  expl 
ing  holy  seri^ture,  and  illustrating  in  their 
actions  -toe  best  principles   and  affections    of 
Christianity,     I  consider  too  and  lament,  in 
how  dark   an    aspect  Christianity  has  been 
shown  to  the  children  of  Israel ;  how  unwea- 
ried  antl   unrelenting    the  persecutions  with 
which  its  ministers  have  followed  them,  and 
with  what  severity  of  justice,  the  dark  and 
fatal  malice  with  which  their  fathers  crucified 
the  Lord  of  life,  has  been  retaliated  upon  them, 
at  the  hands  of  ferocious  priests.   Bowed  down 
with  universal  scorn,  they  have  been  called 
secret  and  sullen  ;  cut  off  from  pity  and  char- 
ity, they  have  been  thought  selfish  and  un- 

*  Wolfii  Bibliotheca,  vol/iii.p.  987.  Basnage  hist,  des  Juifs,  1. 
vii.  c.  3?.  $  21  et  seq.  and  Adam's  history  of  the  Jews,  vol 
ii.  p. 
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feeling,  and  are  summoned  to  believe  on  the 
prince  of  peace  by  ministers  clothed  with  ter- 
rour  and  death.  I  thank  God,  that  the  days 
of  this  tyranny  are  passing  by.  The  zeal, 
which  Mr.  English  professes  in  their  cause* — 
his  conscience  must  bear  him  witness  whether 
he  has  espoused  it  with  a  pure  heart,  and  de- 
fended it  with  an  honest  hand — is  as  unneces- 
sary, at  least,  as  generous.  I  would  not  lightly 
pass  from  a  solemn  subject,  but  it  is  a  piece  of 
moral  quixotism  to  affect  at  this  day,  and 
above  all  in  this  land,  to  think  the  sufferings 
of  the  Jews  required  a  vindication  like  his. 
•■>?  his  assertion,  that  "the  Jews  had  cer- 
tainly good  reason  from  their  prophecies,  to 
expect  no  Messiah,  but  one  who  should  sit  on 
the  throne  of  David,  and  confer  liberty  and 
happiness  on  them,  and  spread  peace  and 
happiness  throughout  the  earth,  and  commu- 
nicate the  knowledge  of  God  and  virtue,  and 
the  love  of  their  fellow  men  to  every  people," 
there  is  more  truth  in  it  than  errour.  Except- 
ing the  passage  marked  in  the  print,  it  is  a 
tolerable  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  Mes- 
siah's reign,  and  one  which  Christians  habitu- 
ally give.  He  adds,  that  "whether  this — 
carnal  or  not — would  have  been  better  than  a 
spiritual  kingdom,  a  throne  in  heaven,  together 
with  the  ample  list  of  councils,  dogmas, 
excommunications,  proscriptions,  theological 
quarrels  and  frauds,  and  an  endless  detail  of 
blood  and  murder,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of 

*  Preface  to  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  pp.  xv.  et  seq. 


those  capable  of  deciding  for  themselves.'- 
But  I  know  not  where  the  Jews  are  to  go 
to  avoid  these  evils.  They  prevail  among 
themselves  ;  and  as  bitter  a  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion rages  among  them  against  each  other,  as 
they  ever  experienced  from  the  hands  of  the 
Christians.  "Let  his  bones  be  crushed  who 
presumes  to  calculate  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah," is  a  maxim  that  stands  in  their  Tal- 
mud ;*  and  this  little  anecdote,  from  Buxtorf, 
will  speak  volumes  in  reply  to  the  declamation 
of  Mr.  English  :  "  R.  Clianina  was  thus 
questioned  by  the  public  accusers, — upon  what 
ground  have  you  acted  in  respect  to  the  law? 
He  answered,  I  acted  as  my  God  (rnn*)  com- 
manded me.  Upon  hearing  which,  they  con- 
demned him  to  be  burnt,  his  wife  was  put  to 
death,  and  his  daughter  thrust  into  a  brothel ; 
because  he  had  pronounced  the  sacred  name."*f 
It  is  a  principle  which  they  hold,  and  on  which 
they  practise,  to  assassinate  those  who  make 
innovations  in  the  Jewish  faith,  and  especial- 
ly who  embrace  Christianity.!}:  No  period, 
or  country,  can  furnish  a  parallel  of  that  fero- 
cious and  brutal  rage,  with  which  the  distract- 
ed factions  in  Jerusalem  pursued  each  other, 
in  the  Roman  war.  Toward  the  Christians 
they  have  not,  indeed,  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  exercising  their  rage  ;  but  when,  under 

*  Easnage  hist  des  Juifs,  1.  iv.  c.  27.  §  15. 

t  Talmud.  Tract.  Abod.  Sara.  c.  1.  and  18.     Buxtorfii  Man- 
ualq  Art.  ni»V. 

*  Basnage  hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  vii.  c.  32.  §  17. 
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that  arrogant  and  haughty  impostor,  self-styled 
the  son  of  the  morning  star,*  they  gained  a 
little  power,  its  first  energy  was  put  forth  in 
the  persecution  of  the  disciples  of  Christ. 
"  He  dragged,"  says  Justin,  "  the  Christians 
to  cruel  punishments,  unless  they  would  ab- 
jure and  blaspheme  Jesus  Christ."f  .1  do  not 
mean,  that  the  spirit  of  persecution  is  exclu- 
sively or  peculiarly  cherished  among  the  Jews ; 
but  this,  and  every  evil  which  flows  from  it, 
is  common  to  them?  with  every  other  race  of 
men,  in  every  age,  and  under  all  institutions. 
The  affectation  of  confounding  the  gospel  with 
the  weaknesses  and  vices  of  its  professors,  is 
one  of  the  most  ordinary  arts  of  sophisty ; 
an  art  which  will  not  succeed  with  an  honest 
mind,  and  hardly  with  a  bitter  heart.  I  shall 
leave  the  subject  of  prophecy,  with  such  a 
sketch  of  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah, 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  that  Jesus  Christ 
appeared,  as  will  confirm  much  of  what  has 
been  advanced. 


*  .Usually    •■ailed  from  *eek,  Barehochebas,     2jpt*0- 

of  the  star.     Euxtorf  ig\  .Tad.  p.  719. 

-   MONOT5   f/$   Tiu,*>pix$   SsivoiS)  si  us-]  ctpvotvjo  hjc-at    ra 
Xpirran  pcti  <1  \wa  ecxe6ys<rccct.     Justini  ^Apol. 

prim,  p.  49.  Ed.  Thirl.  * 
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The  view  we  hive  taken  of  the  two 
prophecies  of  Gren.  xlix.  10.  and  Dan.  ix. 
21 — £7.  will  naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
Jews  must  have  looked  for  their  Messiah; 
and  if  we  can  prove,  that  at  that  time  there 
was  a  powerful  and  general  expectation  of 
him,  I  think  we  shall  create  a  strong  presump- 
tion, that  the  interpretation  given  of  these 
prophecies  is  correct. 

In  an  event  of  such  antiquity  we  must  not 
hope  for  that  abundance  of  circumstance, 
which  modern  history  details,  and  in  display- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  Jews,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  we  labour  under  ail  the  dis- 
advantages which  their  fraud,  interest,  and 
ignorance,  for  two  thousand  years,  have  accu- 
mulated. We  attempt  the  display  of  opinions 
which  fell  into  oblivion  for  want  of  literarv 
monuments,  which  were  suppressed  in  the 
shame  of  disappointment,  and  denied  in  the 
dishonesty  of  controversy.  Notwithstanding 
these  difficulties,  there  is  a  diversity  and 
amount  of  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  the  an- 
cient Jews  fixed  the  era  of  the  Messiah  to 
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about  the  time  of  Christ,  which  is  very  satis- 
factory. 

I.  It  is  a  well  known  tradition  among  the 
Jews,  which  is  recognized  by  the  most  judi*' 
cious  rabbins,  and  traced  by  them  to  Elijah,* 
that  the  world  is  to  continue  six  thousand 
years.  Of  these  six  thousand  years  they  make 
three  periods  ;  one  of  two  thousand  before  the 
law,  a  second  of  two  thousand  under  the  law, 
and  the  last  of  two  thousand  under  the  Mes- 
siah. This  tradition  may  be  found  in  the 
Talmud  and  in  almost  all  the  rabbinical  books, f 
but  the  most  complete  and  curious  display  of 
it  is  in  the  chain  of  traditions,  by  R.  Gedalia.J 
A  copious  extract  from  this  book  is  given, 
with  a  translation  by  Wagenseil,  and  abridg- 
ed by  Basnage.§  In  this,  among  other  cal- 
culations of  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  (all  of  which  have  expired,)  and 
which  Maimonides  professed  to  have  received 

*  Such  is  the  understanding-  of  this  matter  by  the  best  He* 
brew  scholars.  But  Simon  [excerpta  adv.  J.  Vossium,  p.  58.] 
maintain*,  that  this  tradition  is  not  ascribed  to  the  prophet  Elijah, 
but  to  a  rabbin  of  that  name  :  and  Huetius  remarks  the  same, 
[demonst.  evang.  p.  430.1  It  is  a  point  of  no  consequence  to 
the  reasoning  in  the  text :  but  Simon  and  Huet  appear  to  have 
fallen  into  an  errour.  There  is  indeed  a  Talmudical  doctor  of 
the  name  of  Eli  as,  whom  we  shall  hereafter  quote,  but  that  this 
tradition  is  referred  to  the  prophet  Elias,  appears  from  this,  it  is 
said  to  have  been  taught  by  the  house  of  Elias,  (iri'Sx  '3T  JOH) 
and  that  it  was  spoken  by  the  Son  of  the  woman  of  Sarepta,  to 
whom  Elijah  gave  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  Nicol.  de  Lyra.  prob. 
advent.  Christi,  p.  205. 

f  Tractat.  Saned.  c.  11.  Avoda  Sara.  Vid.  Simon  opusc.  Ju- 
dicum  de  responsione  Vossii,  p.  3.  de  Lyra,  p.  205. 

\  Simon  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Test.p.539. 

§  Wagenseil's  tela  ignea,  p.  614.  Basnage  Hist,  des  Juifs,  1. 
v.  c.  sxvii.  §  14,  15. 
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by   direct    transmission  from    a    prophet;   is 
the  following  passage,   "  Since  you  are  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  the  end  of  our  captivity, 
I  will  consider  it  more  at  large,  that  you  may 
receive  several  facts  from  me.     R.  Jochanan 
is  reported  in  the  Talmud  to  have  said,  "  let 
their  bones  be  broken,  who  compute  the  period 
of  our  captivity :    for  many,  when  they  find 
these  periods  elapse,  without  the  event  com- 
ing to  pass,  conclude  that  it  never  will.*    But 
we  must  trust  toGrod, — '  though  he  tarry,  wait 
for  him.'     It  is  declared  in  the  Talmud,  Sa- 
iled  xi.  'that  Elijah  had  pronounced  that  the 
world  would  last  six  thousand  years.     For 
two  thousand  years  an  emptiness  will  reign, 
[that  is,  the  world  will  be  without  the  law,  as 
it  was  till  the  fifty-second  year  of  Abraham.] 
For  two  thousand  years  the  law  will  prevail, 
a  period  which  expired,  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty years  after  the  destruction  of  the  second 
temple.    For  two  thousand  years  the  Messiah 
shall  reign  ;  that  is,  it  was  fit  that  lie  should 
tjien  come,  but  he  is  delayed  for  our  sins."t    I 
cannot  but  think  that  this  wretched  tradition 
is1  of  great  importance  to  the   present  argu- 
ment.    It    is    a   well   known   fact   that   our 
Saviour    was    born,    within    four    years    of 
the   year   of  the  world  4000  ;   and  here  we 
have  a  tradition  ascribed  to  Elijah,  recognized 
by  the  doctors  of  the  Talmud,  the  great  lights 

*  Munsteri  disput.  cum  Jud.  p.  131. 

f  Wagenseil,  p.  617,  618.     Etiam  Buxtorfii  Synagog.  Judaic. 
717.     And  Munsteri  disput.  cum  Jud.  145. 
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of  the  Jews,*  and  above  all  held  forth  by  the 
learned  and  prudent  Maimonides,  which  fixes 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah  to  that  period.  It  is 
a  proof  that  the  traditionary  opinion  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  which  opinion  was  of  course 
derived  from  the  scripture  prophecies,  fixed 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah  at  the  date  of  the 
Christian  era.  And  to  satisfy  this  tradition, 
and  yet  provide  a  refuge  from  its  necessary 
conclusion,  the  Jews  have  been  obliged  to 
falsify  the  annals  of  the  world,  by  fixing  the 
year  4000,f  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  too 
late, J  and  to  maintain  the  unscriptural  idea,§> 
that  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  is  delayed  on 
account  of  their  sins. 

II.  A  second  confirmation  from  history  is 
found  in  the  false  prophets,  which  thronged  in 
Judea,  in  the  age  in  which  Christ  appeared. 
Had  not  this  been  the  time,  which  the  national 
expectation  and  the  traditionary  sense  of  proph- 
ecy pointed  out  as  the  era  of  the  expected 
deliverer,  we  should  not  find  this  character  so 
perpetually  assumed.  It  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  for  one  generation  before  the  Roman  war^ 
and  during  the  whole  duration  of  that  terrible 
judgment,  the  solicitude  of  this  unhappy  peo- 

*  This  tradition  is  defended  and  illustrated  by  Jarchi,  apud 
Imbonati  Bib.  Rab.  p.  80. 

f  Praef.  ad  Lectorem,  Usseri  Ann  ales. 

$  Basnag-e,  in  mentioning-  this,  doubts  whether  it  may  not  have 
been  a  mere  blunder  of  the  Jewish  chronolog-ers,  who  are  full, 
he  says,  of  errours  of  this  sort.    Hist,  des  Juifs.  1.  id.  c.  3.  §  14. 

§  Limborchii  Amic.  Col.  284. 
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pie  was  continually  exercised  by  some  new 
pretender  to  the  name  and  office  of  that  long 
expected  deliverer,  for  whom  they  looked. 
«  There  was  a  multitude,"  says  Josephus, 
"  of  false  prophets,  suborned  by  the  tyrants  to 
impose  on  the  people,  who  commandedrthem  to 
wait  for  deliverance  from  God. "#  Whether 
the  Herodians,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  maintained  that  Herod  was  the 
Christ,  does  not  certainly  appear.  That  they 
did  is  expressly  said  by  Epiphanius,t  in  re- 
lating the  history  of  the  sect.  This  has  been 
called  in  question  by  modern  learned  men,J 
not  because  it  is  opposed  by  any  thing  differ- 
ent in  history,  but  from  probable  and  pre- 
sumptive arguments  against  the  notion  that 
Herod,  an  Idumsean,  should  ever  have  been 
thought  to  be  the  Messiah.  But  if  we  re- 
member that  Josephus  himself  applies  the 
oracle,  as  he  termed  it,  which  foretold  this 
personage,  to  Vespasian  the  Roman  emperor, $ 
it  will  be  less  incongruous  to  suppose,  that 

*  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  1.  vi  c.  v.  §  3.       f  Epiphanius  heraes  xx. 

$  Jerome  also  denied  it,  and  even  says  that  lie  never  read  nor 
heard  any  body  that  said  it ;  whereas,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact, 
he  affirms  it  in  express  words  himself,  in  another  part  of  his 
works,  viz.  in  his  comment,  in  Matt.  xxii.  See  Basnage  hist,  des 
Juifs,  1.  xii.  c.  xiv.  $  14. 

§  Besides  the  famous  passage  to  this  purpose,  which  we  shall 
hereafter  adduce,  there  is  this,  from  the  same  historian,  "  Thou, 
O  Vespasian,  thinkest  no  more  than  that  thou  hast  taken  Josephus 
himself  captive  ;  but  I  come  to  thee  as  a  messenger  of  greater 
tidings,  sent  by  God  to  thee.  Thou,  O  Vespasian,  art  Caesar 
and  emperor,  thou  and  this  thy  son ;  thou  art  Lord,  not  only 
over  me,  but  over  the  land,  and  sea>  and  all  mankind."  This  was 
before  the  death  of  Nero,  and  the  advancement  of  Vespasian 
to  the  empire,  be  Bell.  Jud.  1.  iii.  c.  viii.  §  P. 
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others  might  find  the  same  personage  in  the 
character  of  an  Idumsean.  There  seems, 
therefore,  less  reason  than  should  be  required, 
to  contradict  the  express  historical  testi- 
mony of  Epiphanius,  because  the  fact  he 
relates  is  in  every  respect,  but  this  of  the 
country  of  Herod,  very  likely  to  be  true.* 
But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Herodians, 
there  has  been  little  doubt  expressed  of  the  oth- 
er factions,  which  with  their  leaders  infested 
the  country.  They  began  to  appear  with  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  were  perpetually  ex- 
citing their  countymen  to  revolt.  Josephus 
tells  us,  that  in  the  interregnum  that  succeed- 
ed the  death  of  Herod,  there  were  ten  thou- 
sand disorders  in  Judea,  and  that  the  country 
wras  filled  with  robberies. f  The  nature  of 
their  pretensions  is  clearly  betrayed  by  his 
saying,  that  as  the  i  several  companies  of  the 
seditious  light  upon  any  one  to  head  them,  he 
was  created  a  king  immediately.'!  This  suf- 
ficiently shows  that  it  was  not  merely  that 
the  country  was   infested  with  lawless  and 

•  Grotius  de  veritate,  1.  v  §  14.  quotes  Tertullian ;  but  the 
chapter  which  passes  under  his  name,  in  which  this  is  contained, 
is  thought  spurious.  Basnage  1.  ii.  c.  xiv.  §  14.  Michaelis  dis- 
cusses the  question,  and  decides  against  Epiphanius,  (whosoi  tes- 
timony he  particularly  examines,)  that  the  Herodians  could  not 
have  believed  Herod  to  be  the  Messiah.  (Orient,  und  Exeg.  Bib- 
liothek.  ix.  218.)  The  merits  of  the  question  appear  in  Basnage, 
and  more  concisely  in  Lardner's  Credibility,  b.  i.  c.  iv.  §  4. 

f  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xxvii.  c.  x.  §  4  et  8. " 

*  Josephi  Antiq.  Ibid.  §  8.  This  was  what  the  worldly  Jews 
would  have  done  with  our  Saviour,  for  "when  Jesus  perceived  that 
they  would  come  and  take  him  by  force,  and  make  him  a  king,  he 
departed  again  into  a  mountain  alone."  John  vi.  15^ 
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licentious  adventurers,  who  made  a  profit  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  but  that  they 
respectively  gave  themselves  out  to  he  the 
royal  prince  whom  the  Jews  expected.  Of 
this  too  we  may  he  convinced  by  observing, 
that  Josephus  commonly  calls  them  impostors, 
an  appellation  inapplicable  to  simple  insur- 
gents.* He  tells  us,  that  in  the  time  of  Felix, 
the  affairs  of  the  Jews  grew  continually  worse, 
for  the  country  was  again  filled  with  robbers 
and  impostors,  who  deluded  the  multitude. 
Of  these  ten  thousand  impostors,  as  he  called 
them  before,  a  few  are  mentioned  in  Josephus 
by  name,  and  the  history  of  St.  Luke  will 
assist  us  to  supply  the  defects  of  his  record. 
When  the  apostles  were  brought  before  the 
Jewish  council,  and  accused  and  threatened 
for  preaching  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  Ga- 
maliel refers  his  brethren  to  the  similar  pre- 
tensions of  others,  and  advises  them  to  take 
counsel  from  their  event,  f  "  Before  these 
days,"  says  he,  u  rose  up  Theudas,  boasting 
himself  to  be  somebody,  to  whom  a  number 
of  men,  about  four  hundred,  joined  them- 
selves, who  was  slain. "J  The  date  of  this 
Theudas  is  placed  by  learned  men  just  after 
the  death  of  Herod, §>  at  the  time  when  Jose- 
phus says,  that  ten  thousand  tumults  prevail- 

*  Antiq.  1.  xxviii.  c.  v.  §  6  ct  10.  Bello.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  xiii.  §  4. 1. 
vl.  c.  v.  §  2  et  3. 

f  Acts  v.  34.  i  lb.  36. 

4  Beza  and  Usher.  The  ancients  in  g-eneral,  it  is  observed  by 
V\hitby,  placed  him  before  our  Saviour's  birth.  Lardrer's 
Ci edibility,  p.  937.  Kdit.  3d 


eel ;  and  it  is  not  therefore  remarkable  that  he 
is  not  particularly  mentioned  by  him.  "After 
him,"  says  Gamaliel,  "  rose  up  Judas  of  Gal- 
ilee,  in  the  days  of  the  taxing,  and  drew  away 
much  people  after  him  ;  he  also  perished,  and 
all,  as  many  as  obeyed  him,  were  dispersed."* 
Josephus  repeatedly  mentions  him,  and  re- 
lates, that  he  excited  his  countrymen  to  revolt 
by  telling  them,  "  they  were  cowards,  if  they 
eould  endure  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Romans, 
and  acknowledge  mortal  men  for  their  lords  ; 
after  God  had  been  their  king."f  "  This  man," 
adds  Josephus,  "was  the  teacher  of  a.  peculiar 
sect  of  his  own."  J  Nearly  contemporary  with 
him  was  a  second  impostor  of  the  name  of 
Theudas.§  *  He  appeared  while  Fadus,  the 
predecessor  of  Tiberius  Alexander,  was  pro- 
curator of  Judea,  and  professed  to  be  a  prophet. 
He  was,  according  to  Josephus,  a  magician, 
and  having  led  his  followers  to  the  river  Jor- 
dan, assured  tliem  he  could  divide  it  by  a  sin- 
gle word.  He  deluded  many  to  enlist  in  his 
cause,  but  was  immediately  crushed  by  Fadus* 
There  is  one  more  of  these  impostors  of  whom 
we  have  a  particular  mention,  both  in  St.  Luke 
and  Josephus.  "Art  thou  not,"  said  the  chief 
captain  to  Paul,  "  that  Egyptian,  which  before 
these  days  madest  an  uproar,  and  leddest  out 

*  Acts  v.  37. 

j-  The  Jews  thought  that  they  were  to  be  exempted  from  all 
taxes  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah.  This  explains  the  conduct  of 
Judas  in  reproaching-  the  Jews  with  the  indignity  of  paying-  trib- 
ute to  the  Romans.     Basnage  hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  ii.  ch.  xxv.  §  1. 

*  Bell.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  8.  §  I.  §  Antiq.  1.  xx.  c.  v.  $  1 
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into  the  wilderness  four  thousand  men,  that 
were  murderers."*  Josephus  mentions  him, 
both  in  his  antiquities,  and  the  Jewish  war.f 
He  speaks  of  him  also  as  pretending  to  be  a 
prophet,  and  there  is  one  consideration  which 
confirms  this.  When  Paul  had  been  seized 
by  the  Jews  in  the  temple,  and  denounced  as 
teaching  the  religion  of  Christ,  the  chief  cap- 
tain asks  him  if  he  was  not  the  Egyptian : 
from  which  it  is  obvious  to  collect,  that  there 
must  have  been  some  similarity  in  the  claims 
of  this  impostor,  to  those  of  the  disciples. 
And  when  we  see  Gamaliel  so  prompt  in 
drawing  a  precedent  from  the  cases  of  Theu- 
das  and  Judas  to  apply  to  the  apostles,  who 
declared  the  Messiahship  of  Christ,  we  cannot 
doubt  the  nature  of  the  pretensions  of  the  im- 
postors. R.Gedaliah  places  the  Egyptian  among 
the  false  Messiahs.  J  The  list  of  these  impos- 
tors might  be  much  further  swelled.  Jose- 
phus tells  us,  that  Felix  caught  some  of  them 
every  day,  and  that  it  was  their  wickedness 
which  provoked  God  to  cast  off  the  city  of 

*  Acts  iki.  28. 

f  Bcllo  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  §  5.  Antiq.  1.  xx.  c.  7.  §  6.  Josephus 
leads  us  to  collect,  that  the  number  of  his  followers  received 
great  addition  after  he  had  marched  the  four  thousand  from  Je- 
rusalem. For  whereas  he  speaks  of  him  as  having  carried  out, 
only  a  good  number  from  Jerusalem,  he  mentions  him,  in  the 
Jewish  war,  as  engaging  the  troops  of  Felix  with  the  vast  mul- 
titude of  thirty  thousand  men.  The  supposition  of  his  force  hay- 
ing been  thus  augmented  in  his  circuit  through  the  desart,  is 
necessary  to  reconcile  his  two  accounts  with  himself,  and  the 
former  of  them  with  St.  Luke.  See  Lardner  -upon  these  points, 
Credibility,  p.  941,  et  seq. 

%  Shalsh.  Hakab.  Apud  Wagenseil,  T.  I.  p.  237. 
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Jerusalem.*  We  will  dismiss  the  point  with 
two  observations.  1.  Nothing  but  a  most  fixed 
and  prevalent  expectation  of  the  predicted 
deliverer  could  have  led  the  Jews  to  throng, 
in  such  multitudes?  to  these  successive  deceiv- 
ers.f  The  hopelessness  of  the  effort  to  make 
any  effectual  resistance  against  the  Homans, 
or  any  extensive  combination  of  the  Jews, 
would  in  common  circumstances  have  stricken 
the  dullest  sight.  And  the  perpetual  and  un- 
varying disasters  which  attended  these  wretch- 
ed efforts  would  have  deterred,  one  would 
think,  even  the  blindest  from  the  second  at- 
tempt. But  one  sedition  was  hardly  quelled 
before  another  was  excited,  and  impostors  fol- 
lowed upon  impostors,  till  it  was  impossible 
to  record  their  names  :  a  satisfactory  indica- 
tion, that  this  age  was  marked  in  the  pub- 
lick  expectation,  as  that  which  should  produce 
their  expected  deliverer.  S.  It  is  a  highly 
noticeable  fact,  and  one  which  affords  a  reply 
to  some  objections  which  Mr.  English  has  re- 
peated from  Collins,f   that  though  those  im- 

*  Antiq.  1.  xx.  c.  viii.  §  6. 

•j"  Josephus  says,  "  thus  were  the  miserable  people  persuaded 
by  these  deceivers,  even  such  as  believed  God  himself."  Bel.  Jud. 
vi.  c.  v.  §  3.  How  admirably  does  this  illustrate  the  words  of 
our  Saviour,  Matthew  xxiv.  24.  "  There  shall  arise  false  Christs, 
and  false  prophets,  and  shall  shew  great  signs  and  wonders,  in- 
somuch that  they  shall  deceive,  if  it  were  possible,  the  very  elect." 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  67.  Mr.  English  says 
here,  that  "  it  is  remarkable  that  Jesus  never  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah  till  encouraged  to  assume  that  character  by  Peter's 
declaration."  This,  however,  is  directly  contradictory  to  the 
account  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Luke  of  his  preaching  in  Naza- 
reth, and  applying  Isaiah  lxi.  to  himself— and  also  does  not  agree 
with  the  fact  thathis  Messiahship  was  suggested  to  Peter  himself 


postors  pretended  to  be  prophets  and  kings, 
to  show  signs,  and  work  miracles,  and  to  ful- 
fil all  else  that  was  expected  of  the  Messiah, 
they  did  not,  that  appears,  assume  that  name. 
The  reason  of  this  doubtless  was,  that  though 
this  was  the  peculiar  title  of  the  expected  per- 
sonage, yet  being  given  him  but  once  in  scrip- 
ture, it  had  not  acquired  that  familiarity,  with 
which  it  is  now  used.  And  this  was  the  reason 
that  our  Saviour  had  entered  his  ministry  for 
some  time  before  he  was  much  known  by  this 
designation. 

III.  That  this  was  the  era  which  publick 
'expectation  had  assigned  to  the  Messiah  ap- 
pears from  the  incidental  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  imply  the  fact.  Had  it 
been  officiously  declared  in  the  records  of  the 
life  and  mission  of  Jesus,  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  the  promised  Messiah  should 
come,  such  declaration  might  have  been 
thought  suspicious.  But  since  we  find  in  its 
place  an  assumption  of  the  fact,  as  one 
perfectly  notorious,  and  undesigned  and 
incidental  mention  made  of  it,  we  cannot  but 
own  that  the  consequence  is  fairly  drawn,  that 
a  general  expectation  of  the  Messiah  prevail- 
ed. To  illustrate  the  kind  of  allusion  to  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  which  is  forever 
made,  we  may  notice  such  passages  as  these : 
"  And  behold  there  was  a  man  in  Jerusalem 

by  Andrew  his  brother, who  had  seen  Jesus.  "Andrew  first  findeth 
his  own  brother  Simon,  and  saith  unto  him,  we  have  found  the 
Messias."    John  i.  41. 
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named  Simeon,  and  the  same  man  was  just 
and  devout,  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Is- 
rael,* and  the  holy  Spirit  was  upon  him,  and 
it  was  revealed  unto  him,  by  the  holy  Spirit, 
that  he  should  not  see  death  before  he  had 
seen  the  Lord's  Christ."f  Here  the  evan- 
gelist is  so  far  from  officiously  pronouncing 
that  this  was  the  era  of  the  promised  Messiah, 
that  he  makes  the  belief  in  the  fact  to  be  the 
result  of  a  special  revelation.  He  adds, 
in  v.  38,  of  the  same  chapter,  of  Anna,  that 
"  she,  coming  in  at  that  instant,  gave  thanks 
also  to  the  Lord,  and  spake  of  him  to  all  them 
that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem.  See 
also  Luke  xix.  11.  Mark  xv.  43.  Matt.  ii.  3. 
45.  John  ii.  19,  20,  81.  vi.  14,  15.f  That 
the  Samaritans  encouraged  the  same  expecta- 
tion of  the  Messiah  is  also  testified  by  the 
same  incidental  evidence.  While  passing 
through  Sichar  our  Lord  met,  at  the  well  of 
Jacob,  a  woman  of  Samaria,  and  in  the  con- 
versation which  was  held  between  them,  the 
woman  said,  "  I  know  that  Messiah  cometh, 
[epz£Toti9  praes.]  who  is  called  Christ ;  when  he 
is  come,  he  will  tell  us  all  things. "§  What 
stamps  an  air  of  authenticity  upon  this  passage 
is  more  particularly  this,  that  it  involves  an 
allusion  to  one  of  the  most  notorious  Jewish 
traditions,  that  all  the  obscurities  of  scripture 

*  The  doctors  of  the  Talmud  give  to  their  Messiah,  among 
other  titles,  that  of  Menahem,  Consolator.  Vid.  Hieron.  de  S, 
F.  p.  27.  and  Huet  dem.  evang.  p.  430. 

f  Luke  ii.  25,  26.  i  Vid,  Grotium  in  Matt,  ii.  3,  4,  5. 

|  John  iv.  25, 
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shall  be  explained  in  the  times  of  the  Mes- 
siah.* Indeed  it  was  neither  to  Juclea  nor 
Syria  that  this  expectation  was  confined. 
There  are  the  same  traces  in  the  literature  of 
the  age,  of  an  expectation  of  some  great  per- 
sonage among  the  profane  writers  of  the  heath- 
en nations,  which  we  have  pointed  out  among 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Not  to  insist  upon  some  passages  of 
Cicero,  which  might  require  too  much  space  to 
elucidate  them,  the  fourth  eclogue  of  Virgil 
may  be  adduced  as  a  specimen  and  record  of 
the  notions  that  prevailed.!  To  any  one,  who 
will  compare  that  poem  with  the  prophetick 
writings,  and  note  the  correspondence,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  multiply  considerations. 
One,  however,  I  cannot  repress.  Those  who 
have  denied  the  connexion  of  this  eclogue 
with  the  Jewish  expectation  of  a  Messiah, 
and  Heyne,  the  late  learned  editor  of  Virgil 
among  the  first,  J  have  supposed  it  to  be  merely 
a  poetical  expression  of  those  wishes  of  future 
and  approaching  prosperity,  to  which  the 
national  spirit  of  a  people  is  continually  look- 
ing forward.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
only  of  oppressed  and  unhappy  nations,  as 
Heyne  himself  has  hinted, §  that  this  is  true, 
though  he  seems  not  to  have  felt  that  it  might 

•  Hieronym.  p.  9.  Basnag-e  quotes  Joseph  Albo,  a  skeptical 
Jew,  as  also  maintaining-  this  tradition.  Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  xxvi.  §  2. 

f  Vid.  Giotium  in  Matt.  ii.  3,  4,  5.  and  Chandler's  defence,  p. 
9,  10.  and  Vindication,  p.  477.  and  fluet  Demonstratio  evaiiff. 
p.  390,  E. 

±  Arg-umentiim  Ec<  quartx.  §  Ibid. 


be  urged,  that  Virgil  was  the  citizen  of  the 
empire  which  ruled  the  earth,  and  at  a  period 
of  undisputed  sway.  The  prediction  which 
Virgil  would  make,  would  be  the  permanence 
of  the  present  prosperity,  and  the  perpetuity 
of  the  present  order  of  things  ;  nor  would  he, 
one  would  think,  if  left  to  the  natural  impulse 
of  the  mind  on  such  an  occasion  have  fore- 
told a  new  order  of  manners,  institutions,  and 
men.  But  in  the  second  place  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  all  which  will  reasonably  be  con- 
tended for  is  this,  that  the  language,  and  train 
of  thought  in  Virgil's  eclogue  coincides  with 
the  prophets,*  and  the  traditions  derived  from 
them,  to  a  degree,  which  cannot  be  referred 
to  accident;  and  that  this  is  a  proof,  that 
the  Jewish  expectations  of  some  great  charac- 
ter had  acquired  notoriety  abroad.  How  Vir- 
gil should  have  become  particularly  acquaint- 
ed with  them  is  therefore  no  question ;  but  if  a 
particular  source  must  be  named,  it  is  on  rec- 
ord that  Pollio,  to  whom  this  eclogue  is  in- 
scribed, entertained  the  two  sons  of  Herod  at 
his  house,  f  and  here  the  Jewish  prince  may 
have  been  met  by  the  poet,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  traditions  of  his  nation  acquired.  That 
there  are  passages  in  the  fourth  eclogue,  which 

*  Virgilii  idylum  quartum  novi  cujusdam  regni  pollicita- 
tionem  continens,  et  quidem  fere  verbis  iisdem  quae  prophets 
Ifebr?ei  usurpant.     Grot,  ad  Matt.  ii.  1.  ; 

j  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xv.  c.  x.  §  1.  Heyne  is  incorrect  in  inti- 
mating; that  this  passage  had  not  been  adduced  by  those  whose 
opinion  he  opposed.  It  is  quoted  expressly  by  bishop  Chandler, 
defence,  p.  12. 


some  how  or  other  came  from  the  Jews  and 
the  Jewish  scriptures,  I  cannot  doubt ;  and  it 
is  unfortunate  that  learned  Christians,  by 
claiming  more  than  this,  have  thrown  a  suspi- 
cious air  upon  the  whole  business.  Had  less 
been  demanded  by  them,  more  might  have 
been  granted  by  their  opponents.  Heyne 
seems  willing  to  allow,*  that  of  the  oracles, 
which  Augustas  collected  from  all  quarters, 
many  from  Syria  and  Judea  must  have  reach- 
ed Rome.  From  a  source  so  direct  they  might 
have  come  to  Virgil,  who  passes  a  compliment 
upon  the  respectability  of  them,  by  interweaving 
them  in  his  poem.  Were  there  no  corrobor- 
ating testimony,  less  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  this  ;  but  when  it  is  proved,  that  these  ex- 
pectations were  prevalent  among  the  Jews, 
that  a  diligent  search  for  oracles  must  have 
extended  to  the  Septuagint,  where  the  foun- 
dations of  that  expectation  might  be  seen,  and 
that  a  poem,  appearing  at  this  time  at  Rome, 
is  filled  with  similar  expectations,  clothed  in 
almost  the  language  of  the  prophets,  we  may 
deny  that  the  coincidence  is  accidental. f 
To  this  head  of  incidental  testimony  to  the 

*  Ubi  s\ip. 

f  The  truth  of  this  matter  has  been  perplexed  by  connecting- 
it  with  the  Sybilline  oracles,  the  value  of  which  may  be  concisely 
expressed  in  the  words  of  Scaliger.  Quid  pseudo-Sybiliina 
Oracula,  quae  Christiani  g-entibus  objiciebant,  quum  tamen  e 
Christianorum  officina  prodiissent,  in  Gentium  autem  BJbliothe- 
cis  non  reperirentur?  Adeo  verbum  Dei  inefficax  esse  censuerunt, 
ut  regnum  Christi  sine  Mendaciis  promoveri  posse  diffiderent  ? 
Atque  utinam  illi  primi  mentiri  ccepissent.  Jos.  Scalig-er  Ep„ 
115  ad  J.  Casaub. — apud  La  Roche  Mem.  Lit.  vii.  S3L 


era  of  the  Messiah,  may  be  referred  a  multi- 
tude of  Jewish  traditions  found  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  rabbinical  works.  These  traditions, 
as  almost  every  thing  else  from  these  sources, 
are  so  miserably  insipid,  and  sometimes  so 
gross,  that  one  is  almost  ashamed  to  quote 
them.  But  one  or  two,  for  examples,  will 
show  the  difficulty  to  which  their  inventors 
were  reduced,  to  evade  the  prophetical  and 
-historical  testimony  to  the  era  of  the  Messiah. 
We  have  already  quoted  the  maxim,  "  that 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah  is  deferred  on  ac- 
count of  sin,??*  and  it  betrays  the  conviction 
that  the  appointed  time  has  past.  A  different 
sect,  or  rather  an  earlier  age  of  the  Jews, 
while  they  could  not,  in  the  face  of  their  an- 
cient traditions,  deny  that  the  prophetick  era 
was  full,  resorted  to  a  most  grovelling  fiction, 
that  the  Messiah  was  indeed  born,  the  day 
the  temple  was  destroyed,  but  that  he  was 
hidden  on  account  of  the  impenitence  of  the 
Jews,  and  is  yet  waiting  to  be  revealed,  f  It, 
Solomon  Jarchi,  one  of  the  most  judicious 
«rabbies,  confesses  this  fact :  "  our  ancestors,5' 
says  he,  "  thought  that  the  Messiah  was  born 
the  day  the  temple  was  destroyed."  Where 
he  is  concealed,  is  the  subject  of  much  and 
miserable  disputation  in  various  passages  of 
the  Talmud,  to  which  references  may  be 
found  in  almost  all  who  treat  the  subject.^     I 

*  Buxtorf.  Synag.  Jud.  720.         \  Chandler's  defence,  p.  83. 
\  Munsteri    disput.   cum  Jud,  p.  35.     Hieronymus  de   S.  F. 
^'ips  us  a  specimen  of  this  which  is   worth  consulting-.     An 
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quote  but  one  more  of  these  traditions  :  "A 
Jew  was  ploughing  in  the  field,  and  his  ox 
lowed.  An  Arab  passing  by,  said,  Jew, 
Jew,  unyoke  thy  ox,  and  leave  thy  plough, 
your  temple  falls.  Again  the  ox  lowed,  and 
the  Arab  said,  Jew,  Jew,  yoke  thy  ox,  and 
prepare  thy  plough,  your  Messiah  is  born."* 
Who  does  n  >t  see  in  these  poor  traditions,  the 
resorts  of  men  urged  by  unanswerable  facts, 
and  escaping  from  established  opinions. 

IV.  Finally,  the  general  expectation  in 
jhe  age  of  our  Lord,  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah  is  proved,  by  distinct  and  express  au- 
thorities. Had  these  been  found  in  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  we  have  granted  that 
they  could  be  less  insisted  on  ;  but  no  objec- 
tion can  be  made  to  the  heathens  and  Jews, 
the  haters  and  the  despisers  of  Christianity. 
Philo,  having  spoken  of  the  predicted  pros- 
perity of  the  Jews,  adds,  "  For  as  the  oracle 
saith,  (Num.  xxiv.  7.)  a  man  shall  go  forth, 
sand  warring  against  great  and  populous  na- 
tions, shall  overcome  them,  God  sending  all 
suitable  aid  to  the  godly  ;  this  man  shall  eX- 
extract,  which  he  gives  from  the  book  Beresith  rabba,  concludes 
thus  :  "  while  she  (the  mother  of  the  Messiah)  was  yet  speaking-, 
the  wind  arose  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  and  cast  her 
child  into  the  great  sea.  Then  Elks  tore  his. garment  and  the 
hair  of  his  head,  and  cried,  alas,  the  salvation  of  Israel  is  lost. 
But  there  went  out  a  voice,  saying',  not  so,  Elias,but  he  will  stay- 
four  hundred  years  in  the  great  sea,  and  eighty  years  where  the 
smoke  ascends  before  the  sons  of  Chore,  and  eighty  years  at  the 
Late  of  Rome,  and  the  rest  of  the  years  in  all  the  great  cities  till 
the  end."     Hier.  dc  S.  F.  39. 

*   Hier.  de  S.  P.  41. 
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tend  his  conquest,  for  the  good  of  the  conquer- 
ed, so  as  to  be  the  strength  ©f  the  empire,  and 
the  head  of  the  human  race.*     Hitherto  these 
things  have  heen  simple  wishes,  but  as  I  he- 
lie  ve,  will  be  real  facts,  God  affording  a  plen- 
tiful harvest  of  virtue  ;    of  which  things,  not 
yet  attained,  we    cherish   the    desire    almost 
from  infancy."!     Yet  more  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly the  countryman  and  contemporary  of 
Philo,  the   historian  Josephus.J     This  histo- 
rian, in  his  narrative  of  the  Jewish  war,  after 
relating  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  An- 
tonia,  adds,  "But  that  which  principally  en- 
couraged them  to  war  was  an  ambiguous  ora- 
cle,   found  also  in  the   sacred  writings,  that 
about  this  time  some  one  from  their  country 
should  gain  possession  of  the  world.     This 
they  understood  to  belong  to  themselves,  and 
many  of  the  wise  men  were  mistaken  in  their 
judgment  of  it.     For  it  intended  Vespasian's 
government,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor  in 
Judea."§>     Josephus'    testimony    to   the  fact 
that  this  expectation  prevailed,  and  that  it  was 
founded  on  an  oracle  of  the  sacred  writings,;! 
is  all   we   want.      As     for    his    interpreta- 

*   Philo  de  prsem  et  psen. 

f  De  prxm  et  paen.     Vid.  Chandler's  defence,  5  6. 

i  Philo  is  supposed  to  have  preceded  josephus  about  thirty 
years;  though  the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  fixed.  Josephus  way 
bum  A.  I).  37-     Lardncr's  Credib.  Advertis.  p.  xii  and  xiii. 

§  Bell.  Jud.  1.  vi.  c.  v.  §  4. 

I!  There  is  a  diversity  of  reading  here  which  a  little  affects 
the  sense.  One  reading1  is  as  follows,  tSy^a  £'  cc^cc  7repi  rrv 
'GveG-7r*crix'M  :  axd the  other  eSyXX  '<?'  AVA  7re pi  t?jv,^c.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  sense  is,  that  if  the  former  be  read,  Joseph  as 
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lion  of  this  oracle  of  the  heathen  etffperor 
Vespasian,  it  is  only  a  testimony  to  the  weak- 
ness  and  insincerity  of  its  author.  That  the 
same  expectation,  founded  upon  the  same  au- 
thority, prevailed  at  a  little  earlier  period, 
we  also  learn  from  the  same  historian,  in  a 
passage,  which  gives  an  admirable  confirma- 
tion of  some  texts  of  St.  Matthew.  This 
evangelist  relates,  that  Herod  was  troubled 
when  he  heard  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  that 
he  took  fatal  measures  to  destroy  him  among 
the  infants  of  Bethlehem,  the  place  where  the 
chief  priests  and  the  scribes  declared  he  was 
to  be  born.*  Now  Josephus  at  once  explains 
the  secret  of  Herod's  trouble,  and  acquaints 
us  with  the  prevalent  expectation.  "The 
pharisees,"  says  he,  "(for  they  were  suppos- 
ed, by  their  great  intimacy  with  God,  to  have 
attained  the  gift  of  foreknowledge,)  foretold 
that  God,  having  decreed  to  put  an  end  to  ther 
government  of  Herod  and  his  race,  the  king- 
dom should  be  transferred  to  his  brother's 
family."  And  he  adds  afterwards,  that  "Ba- 
goas  had  flattered  himself  that  he  was  the  ex- 

would  intimate,  that  the  oracle  applied  to  Vespasian  (a,[jui) 
with  others  ;  if  the  latter,  that  it  was  fulfilled  exclusively  in 
him.  Basnage  followed  the  former  reading-  and  formed  an  ob- 
servation upon  it,  hist.  1.  ii.  xiv.  15;  and  Huet  takes  the  occasion 
to  charge  Josephus  with  duplicity  for  using*  so  ambiguous  an 
expression :  "  quasi  dixisset  alise  quidem  sunt  vaticinii  hujus 
significutiones,  scd  simul  (os^tae)  cum  iis, inest  ibi  quoque  imperii 
Vespasiani  significatio.  Ita  nobilissimum  vaticinium  homo  ver- 
dprllis  et  alterpkx  affusis  tcnebris  opaeavit,  Demons t.  Evang". 
p.  392. 

•  Matt,  ii-  3. 
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pected  person,  because  they  had  called  him 
fatherf  benefactor,  the  Mng,  who  was  to  be 
appointed,  who  should  have  all  things  in  his 
power."*  One  knows  not  whether  these  pas- 
sages more  confirm  the  point  of  history  we 
would  establish,  than  justify  our  Saviour  for 
denouncing  them  as  hypocrites,  who  could 
flatter  a  court  parasite  and  eunuch,  that  he 
was  the  Lord's  anointed.  To  these  Jewish 
testimonies,  we  add  that  of  Seutonius,  the 
biographer  of  the  Caesars.  "There  had  pre 
vailed,  through  the  whole  east,  an  ancient 
and  fixed  opinion,  that  it  was  fated  that,  at 
that  time,  some  should  rise  from  Judea,  and 
obtain  the  government  of  the  world. "f  This 
well  know  authority  of  Seutonius  is  illustrated, 
confirmed,  and  enforced  by  the  equally  notori- 
ous passage  from  Tacitus.  UA  persuasion  was 
cherished  by  most,  that  it  was  contained  in 
the  ancient  books  of  the  priests,  that  the  East 
should  gain  the  ascendency,  and  that  some 
from  Judea  should  obtain  the  government  of 
the  world." J 

Thus  we  have  shown,  at  length,  that  the 
publick  expectation  pointed  to  the  age  in 
which  our  Saviour  appeared,  as  the  era  of 
some  ereat  character.  If  there  were  anv 
doubt  of  what  could  have  been  the  source  of 
such  expectation,  it  is  resolved  by  the  author- 
ity of  Josephus,  and  of  Tacitus,  who  seems  to 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xviii.  c.  iii.  §  2.     Lardner's  Credibility,  p. 
129,  630.  Ed.  3d. 
f  Vespasian,  c.  iv.  \  Hist.  1.  v.  c.  13. 


have  followed  him,  that  it  was  the  anci£\tt 

BOOKS  OF  THE  PRIESTS,  AND  THE  SACRED 

writings.  How  clear  aud  powerful  a  light 
this  expectation  throws  upon  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prophecies,  which  limit  the  time 
of  the  advent,  need  not  he  said.  It  is  noth- 
ing less  than  showing  that  this  was  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Jews,  at  the  very  age  of  their 
fulfilment.  Nor  do  I  know  whether  the  Jews 
hear  a  stronger  testimony  to  our  Lord,  in 
what  they  thought  rightly,  or  in  what  they 
erred.  As  to  the  period  of  his  appearance, 
ihey  were  correct,  and  as  time  is  a  mere 
matter  of  fact,  a  thing  not  dependent  on  the 
temper,  the  traces  of  it  ought  to  have  heen, 
as  indeed  they  were,  so  clear,  that  they 
could  not  be  mistaken.  Could  any  other 
period  of  history  he  pointed  out,  in  which 
the  expectation  of  the  immediate  appearance 
of  the  Messiah  began  and  became  universal,  it 
would  be  a  strong  argument  against  Chris- 
tianity.* It  is  well  known  that  none  such 
can,  that  the  period  of  our  Saviour's  life  was 
the  first  in  which  impostors  vose,  and  that  the 
-publick  expectation  pointed  to  it,  as  the  age  of 
the  predicted  deliverer.  But  the  Jews  went 
no  farther,  than  to  understand  the  time  in 
which  their  Messiah  was  to  appear.  What 
Ids  character  was  to  be,  was  a  moral  question, 
and  all  the  passions  and  prejudices  which  in- 
iluence  the  heart,  and  all  the  peculiar  circuni- 

*   That  impostors  have  appeared  in  all  the  subsequent  ages,  rs 
xc  atHeetion  to  this  reason,  for  truth  ever  begets  its  countcrft-i*. 
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stances  in  which  the  Jews  were  placed,** 
would  have  their  operation  in  perverting  the 
puhlick  notion  of  the  Messiah.  What  though 
he  was  promised  as  a  religious  teacher,  they 
were  wicked  and  corrupt,  and  such  a  character 
had  no  attraction  in  their  eyes  !  They  were 
also  subjected  and  oppressed,  and  in  the  bit- 
terness of  their  hearts,  they  thought  they 
wanted  a  warrior  to  deliver  them,  a  prince  to 
marshall  and  avenge  them.  Hence  what  was 
plainly  revealed,  they  perverted ;  and  whereas 
much  of  prophecy  is  obscure,  and  (according 
to  one  of  their  own  fundamental  traditions,) 
not  to  be  fully  understood  till  the  event,  they 
placed  upon  it  the  interpretation,  which  the 
pressing  emergency  suggested ;  and  formed  by 
degrees  the  imagination  of  a  Messiah,  for 
whom  they  could  mistake  such  wretches  as 
the  Gaulonite  and  the  Egyptian.  The  last 
were  by  all  confession,  impostors  ;  and  they 
took  the  course  which  impostors  naturally 
take.  They  availed  themselves  of  the  pub- 
lick  expectation,  which  was  fixed  on  the  pre- 
dicted personage,  and  thought  by  seizing  this 
tide  of  opinion  and  passion  to  move  forward 
with  a  momentum,  which  might  afterwards 
make  them  independent  alike  of  popular  fa- 
vour and  aid.  Why  did  not  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, if  an  impostor,  take  the  same  course,  and 

*  The  remark  of  T:icitus  loses  none  of  its  force  in  applying- 
it  to  this  occasion.  c'  Sed  vulgus,  more  humanae  cupidinis,  sibi 
tantam  fatorum  magrntudinem  interpretati.,  n*  cuhersis  qicidem 
ad  veha  mrtabaniur"  Hist.  v.  £  13. 
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meet  the  same  fortune  ?    Where  could  he  have 
gained  even  the  idea  of  a  character  like  his 
own,  if  it  was  not  that  the  scriptures  suggested 
such  an  one  to  those  who  searched  them  with 
a  mind  unbiassed  by  the  publick  prejudices  ? 
This  departure  from  the  prevailing  notion  is 
therefore  a  strong  testimony  to  the  sincerity  of 
our  Saviour's    pretensions.*      But  the  most 
important  inference  to  be  collected  from  the 
facts  which  this  chapter  contains,  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  that  at  the  age  of  Christ  a  firm  opin- 
ion, and  of  old  standing,  prevailed  among  the 
Jews,   and  had   by   them    become   notorious 
throughout  the  world,  that  the  long  expected 
personage  promised  in  the  sacred  oracles,  was 
to  appear. — This  is  therefore  the  interpreta- 
tion  given  by  the  Jews,    to  the   prophecies 
which  regard   the   time  of  the  Messiah's  ad- 
vent, while  they  were  yet  unprejudiced.     It 
is  their  interpretation  of  their  own  oracles,  at 
the  only  age,  in  which  they  will  pretend  them- 
selves that  they  could  have  been  free  from  the 
operation  of  antichristian  principles,  and  at 
which  they  were  left   to  collect  the  natural 
sense   of  the   scripture.      Is   there  not  then, 
must  it  not  be  allowed  that  there  is,  a  violent 
presumption,  that  this  interpretation  is   true, 
and  that  this  was  really  the  period,  at  which 
the  Messiah  was  to  appear  ?    And  does  not 
this  presumption  rise  into  certainty  when  it  is 

*  This  argument  is  most  forcibly  stated  in  the  eloquent  and 
excellent  Sermons  on  Infidelity  by  Rev.  Mr.  Channing,  p.  16,  et 
»eq. 
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added,  that  at  this  very  time  a  personage  did 
appear,  of  high  and  uncommon  pretensions, 
alleging  himself  to  be  this  expected  Messiah, 
and  establishing  a  religion,  which  has  spread 
from  nation  to  nation,  and  from  shore  to  shore, 
till  it  is  professed  by  all  that  is  learned,  and 
civilized,  and  refined,  in  the  world.  I  do 
not  say,  that  this  single  correspondence  of  the 
success  of  our  Saviour  with  the  expectations 
built  on  prophecy,  is  enough  to  prove  the  divin- 
ity of  the  religion;  but  I  do  say,  that  combined 
with  other  evidences  of  Christianity,  it  ought 
to  satisfy  the  mind,  and  especially  that  it 
ought  to  put  to  rest  all  doubt  on  the  subject 
of  evidence  from  prophecy,  and  to  convince 
the  Christian,  that  he  has  "  found  him  of 
whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  t^e  propheis  dicj 
write." 


CHAPTEK  VI  , 


Having  thus  treated  the  argument  from 
prophecy,  and  vindicated  the  predictions  ful- 
iilled  in  our  Saviour,  from  the  objections  of 
Mr.  English,  I  proceed  to  consider  a  subject 
alluded  to  already,*  that  of  Quotations. — 
This  is  the  name  given  to  certain  passages, 
quoted  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  applied 
to  events  and  occasions  in  the  New,  to  which 
they  had  not  original  reference  ;  and  upon 
these  were  founded  all  that  was  important,  in 
Collins'  Grounds  and  Reasons,!  and  whicli 
Mr.  English  has  transcribed  from  that  work, 
This  writer  maintained,  that  the  evangelists 
rested  the  proof  of  Christianity  on  the  alleged 
fulfilment  of  these  passages,  which  they  quoted 
as  prophetical  from  the  Old  Testament,  but 
which  are  found  upon  examining  the  context 
in  which  they  there  stand,  to  refer  to  different 
events  ;  sometimes  to  be  merely  historical, 
and  to  have  no  reference  to  the  future.  Now, 
we  should  stop  here  to  correct  a  fundamental 

*  Page  83. 

•j-  Of  Collins'  work  nearly  a  fifth  is  occupied  in  a  preface, 
maintaining-  the  right  of  free  discussion,  and  containing  a  vindi- 
cation, half  ironical,  of  Whiston.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
remainder  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  an  examination  of  Wilis*- 
ton's  system. 
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errour,  to  which  I  have  before  had  occasion 
to  allude.  The  evangelists  do  not  rest  the 
proof  of  Christianity  upon  these  fulfilled 
prophecies,  nor  upon  any  thing  else.  Their 
writings  were  not  meant  to  contain  what  we 
mean  by  a  defence  of  the  religion,  or  an  ex- 
amination of  its  evidences.  And  it  is  a  great 
want  of  taste  and  judgment  to  regard  them  in 
this  light. 

In  a  short  paragraph,  which  Mr.  English 
adds  to  his  transcript  from  Collins,  he  says, 
"  One  of  two  things  must  be  allowed,  either, 
(which  is  most  probable,)  the  authors  of  the 
New  Testament  conceived  their  citations  to  be 
indeed  prophecies  concerning  Jesus,  and  then 
they  were  ignorant  and  blundered  ;  and  there- 
fore were  not  inspired  :  or  they  knowingly 
used  them  as  means  to  deceive  the  simple  and 
credulous,  into  a  belief  of  their  being  testi- 
monies, sufficient  to  prove  what  they  them- 
selves knew  they  had  no  relation  to  ;  and 
then  they  were  deceivers.  There  is  no  other 
alternative,  and  each  horn  of  the  dilemma 
is  as  fatal  as  the  other."*  This  is  hard  lan- 
guage and  bad  reasoning.  By  what  law  does 
Mr.  English  pronounce,  that  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence whether  the  writings  of  the  evangel- 
ists discover  a  rhetorical  incorrectness,  or  a 
wilful  fraud  ;  and  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  as  unworthy  of  belief,  if  connected  with  a 
logical  mistake,  as  if  founded  in  historical 
falsehood  ?  It  is  not  a  point  to  be  so  hastily  as- 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  3? 
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sumed,thatbecause  the  evangelists,  incorrectly 
applied  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament, 
to  an  event  of  the  New,  they  were  not  inspir- 
ed. I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  the  errours 
of  former  ages,  and.  I  doubt  not  that  it  is 
speaking  the  opinion  of  enlightened  Christians 
to  say,  that  the  evangelists  were  not  inspired 
as  authors,  criticks,  or  grammarians ;  and  they 
might  fall  into  errours  in  all  these  capacities, 
without  disparagement  to  their  proper  charac- 
ter as  religious  teachers.  What  was  it, 
they  were  inspired  to  teach  ?  Surely  it  was 
not  the  real  meaning  and  proper  import  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  it  was  not  the  object  of  their 
mission  to  reform  the  style  of  the  prevailing 
paraphrasts,  nor  to  introduce  a  superior  criti- 
cism into  the  rabbinical  schools.  But  they 
were  inspired  to  bear  witness  of  the  facts  of 
our  Lord's  life,  and  the  doctrines  which  he 
taught;  and  when  they  had  done  this,  and  pro- 
ceeded farther  to  reason  upon  them,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  think  that  they  would  depart 
from  the  prevalent  style.  Every  country  and 
age  has  its  taste  in  literature.  The  Jews  had 
theirs  ;  a  peculiar  one,  it  must  be  owned. 
But  shall  it  be  demanded  of  the  apostles, 
upon  the  alternative  of  denying  their  inspira- 
tion, that  they  should  divest  themselves  of 
this  national  style?  Moses  was  inspired  ;  but 
does  he  not  every  where  yield  to  the  notions 
of  his  age,  and  speak  of  the  Deity  under  those 
attributes  of  humanity,  which  were  familiar  to 
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it.*  That  the  apostles,  after  the  communica* 
tion  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  retained  none  of 
the  perverse  and  irrational  notions  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Messiah,  and  the  nature  of  the 
dispensation  he  was  to  introduce,  which  pre- 
vailed among  their  countrymen,  is  very  plain 
from  their  history  ;  nor  will  it  he  denied. 
But  it  does  not  appear,  nor  should  it  be  ex- 
erected  that  they  should  impart  the  superior 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  purer  lan- 
guage, or  prove  it  by  a  better  system  of  dia- 
lectics. They  every  where  reasoned  upon  the 
prevailing  principles,  and  in  the  prevailing 
style  :  and  not  to  have  done  this  would  have 
been  an  unexampled  absurdity.  The  defence 
of  Christianity  therefore  does  not  call  upon 
us,  in  this  age  of  abstraction,  to  show  that  the 
grammarian  or  logician  can  find  no  flaw  in 
the  New  Testament ;  and  it  may  be  that  it 
contains  what  may  save  our  souls,  though  it 
do  little  to  improve  our  style  in  writing,  or 
regulate  our  critical  skill.  Indeed,  at  this 
enlightened  age,  it  were  becoming  alike  to 
the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 
to  approach  the  volume,  and  the  subject  of 
religion,  with  more  elevated  views  of  tlie 
design  of  one,  and  the  contents  of  the  other. 

*  "  Nos  Theologiens  demeurent  d'accord,  que  tout  le  Penta. 
teuque  a  ete  inspire  ;  cependant  les  plus  savant  d'entre  eux  ne 
font  aucune  difficulty  de  reconnoitre  que  ce  que  Moi'se  a  ecrit 
de  la  creation  du  monde,  des  genealogies,  des  premiers  patri- 
archies, et  des  autre  choses  qui  l'ont  precede,  a  pu  etre  tire  des 
memoires  que  ces  Patriarehes  avoient  laisses."  Simon  lettre  k 
Mons.  P.  D.  touchant  l'inspiration  dm  livres  Sacres,  p.  20. 
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The  time  indeed  lias  past  when  the  publick 
taste  would  receive  a  treatise  to  prove  that  all 
the  branches  of  science  are  contained  in  the 
Bible  ;*  still  it  may  be  feared  that  it  is  a  per- 
plexity to  the  friends,  and  an  advantage  to  the 
assailants  of  Christianity,  that  they  both  search 
the  scriptures,  for  what  they  were  never  meant 
to  afford.  "  Search  the  scriptures,"  said  our 
Saviour,  and  for  what?  not  indeed  for  a  model 
in  reasoning  or  style,  but  "  because  in  them 
ye  think  ye  have  the  words  of  eternal  life." 
The  Bible  is  a  record  of  facts,  of  rules,  and  of 
promises;  but  especially  of  facts:  not  formal- 
ly systematized,  according  to  the  modes  and 
figures  of  logick,  but  connected  with  popular 
opinions,  expressed  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  drawn  forth  by  the  occasion  of 
the  day.f    Particularly  it  ought  to  be  remem- 

*  I  have  a  work  by  John  Henry  Alsted,  a  famous  Theologian, 
published  in  1625,  with  this  title  :  "  Triumphus  Bibliorum  sa- 
crorum,  seu  encyclopedia  biblica,  exhibens  triumphum  philoso- 
phic jurispru&entiae  et  medccin?e  sacrx  itemqne  sacrosanctae 
theologize,  quatenus  illarum  fundamenta  ex  scriptura  Veteris  et 
Novi  Testament!  colliguntur.  8vo.  pp.  619. 

|  "  On  ne  pent  a  la  verite  doubter  du  temoinage  que  St.  Paul 
lettr  [les  livres  sacres]  a  rendu  dans  son  epistre  a  Timothee,  ou 
II  assure  que  toute  l'Ecriture  a  este  inspiree  de  Dieu.  C'est  aussi 
3e  sentiment  commun  des  Juifs  et  des  Chrestiens.  Mais  il  ne 
ikut  pas  sous  pretexte  de  cette  inspiration,  combattre  le  raison 
et  ^experience.  Ce  sont  des  hommes,  qui  ont  este  les  instrumens 
de  Dieu,  et  qui  pour  estre  Prophetes,  ?i,o?it  pas  cesse  d'estre 
hommes.  Le  St.  Esprit  les  a  conduits  d'une  maniere,  qu'ils  in  se 
sont  jamais  trompes,  dans  ce  qu'ils  ont  escrit;  mais  on  ne  doit 
pas  croire  pour  cela,  qu'il  n'y  ait  rien  dans  leurs  expressions^  que 
de  divin  et  de  surnaturel.  Au  moins  n'est  ce  pas  la  pensee  des 
Peres,  ni  de  nos  plus  savans  Tbeologiens,  qui  sont  bien  eloignes 
de  l'imagination  de  quelques  Docteurs  Mahommetans,  qui  veu- 
len't  que  leur  Algoran  ait  ete  compose  dans  le  eiel,  et  que  Dieu 
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bered,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  repetition, 
that  not  one  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, nor  all  of  them  together,  were  intended 
to  be  a  forensick  defence  of  Christianity.  On 
the  contrary,  the  historical  books  are  brief 
and  imperfect  memoirs,  which  were  not  de- 
signed, nor  supposed  to  contain  all  the  facts, * 
and  which  do  not  set  forth,  nor  profess  to  set 
forth,  the  evidences  of  the  religion.  The  epis- 
tolary parts  are  the  counsels,  instructions,  and 
affectionate  sentiments,  which  the  occasions  of 
the  infant  churches  drew  from  their  founders. 
Now  from  these  we  expect  to  collect  the  whole 
of  Christianity ;  of  its  doctrines,  its  precepts, 
and  its  sanctions  ;  but  we  are  to  translate  them 
from  a  language  long  since  ceased  to  be  spok- 
en into  t\m  vernacular  tongues,  to  apply  them 
to  a  state  of  the  church  totally  different  from 
the  primitive,  to  illustrate  them  by  a  philosophy 
both  of  nature  and  the  mind,  which  has  under- 
gone incalculable  improvements  since  the  era 
of  Christianity,  and  to  prove  them  according 
to  principles  of  reasoning  and  of  interpretation, 
such  as  now  prevail.  The  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  we  find  them,  wTere  never  in- 
tended to  do  that  for  Christianity  which  Ta- 
tian  did  in  his  diatessaron,  Eusebius  in  his 

Pait  envoye  a  leur  fail?  prophete,  par  lc  ministere  de  l'ange  Ga- 
briel." Simon.  Lettre  touchanf  i'lnspiratiqn  de'slivres  sacr£s,  p.  J. 

*  "There  are  also  many  other  thing's  which  Jesus  did,  the 
which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even 
the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  writ- 
ten.""  John  xxi.  25. 
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preparation,  Huet  in  his  demonstration,  Lard- 
ner  in  his  credibility,  Butler  in  his  analogy, 
Micliaelis  in  his  introduction,  or  Paley  in  his 
evidences.  Let  us  not  then  approach  the 
writings  of  the  evangelists,  as  we  would  a 
system  of  sacred  criticks,  or  the  work  of  a 
keen  controversialist.  At  least,  if  we  will  not 
read  them  with  a  generous,  let  us  read  them 
with  a  rational  mind.  If  it  he  necessary  to 
deny  them  the  imperfections  of  humanity,  we 
may  allow  them  its  natural  and  innocent 
habits. 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  these  ideas  are  not  only 
important  and  honourable  to  Christianity,  but 
applicahle  to  the  present  question.  Mr.  Eng- 
lish says,  that  there  is  no  alternative,  but  that 
the  sacred  writers,  in  making  the  citations  in 
question,  were  deceived  and  blundered,  and 
so  were  not  inspired,  or  that  they  intentionally 
made  them,  with  a  knowledge  that  they  were 
inapplicable,  and  then  were  impostors.  But 
I  remember  well  that  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  translating  for  Mr. 
English,  from  the  German  of  the  (  universal 
biblical  library"  of  Eichhorn,  a  letter  of  a  cor- 
respondent of  this  celebrated  critick,  in  which 
another  theory  is  proposed  ;  and  one  which 
Mr.  English  passes  in  deep  silence.  To  this 
theory  I  shall  presently  ask  the  reader's  at- 
tention. In  the  mean  time,  let  us  see  if  we 
can  get  any  light  upon  the  subject  from 
common  sense.  In  the  prophet  Hosea,  at  the 
eleventh  chapter    and    first  verse,  we  read, 
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*>  When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him. 
and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt:"  and  this, 
as  Collins  and  Mr.  English  have  well  observ- 
ed, is  no  prophecy  at  all.*  It  is  clearly  no 
prophecy.  In  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew* 
at  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  verses,  we  read, 
"When  Joseph  arose,  he  took  the  young 
child  and  his  mother  by  night,  and  departed 
into  Egypt— that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  say- 
ing, out  of  Egypt  I  have  called  my  son." 
Now,  says  Mr.  English,  Matthew  was  either 
a  blunderer,  and  then  not  inspired,  or  he  in- 
tended to  pass  this  upon  men  as  a  prophecy 
fulfilled,  and  then  he  was  an  impostor.  But 
I  ask,  is  either  of  these  probable  ?  Is  it  prob- 
able that  Matthew  thought  this  historical  pas- 
sage was  literally  a  prophecy  fulfilled  ?  Is  it 
probable  that  writing,  as  he  did  to  the  Jews, 
he  should  attempt  so  shallow,  so  hopeless,  so 
useless  a  fraud  as  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Eng~ 
lish^s  alternative  supposes?  Could  we  ever 
rise  above  prejudice,  one  might  think  that  these, 
questions  would  be  answered  in  the  negative^ 
by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  common 
principles  of  feeling  and  action.  But  this  we 
cannot  do,  and  Mr.  English  is  able  to  quote 
many  enemies  of  Christianity,  who  have  seri- 
ously made  this,  and  similar  quotations,  an 
objection  to  its  truth  :  and  I  am  sorry  to  add 
also,   many  defenders   of  Christianity,  who 

*  Collins'  Grounds  and  Reasons,  p.  47.   The  Grounds  of  CLrisj* 
ttanity  examined,  p.  25. 
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have  submitted  themselves  so  implicitly  to  thfi 
cruel  tyranny  of  systems,  as  to  maintain  that 
the  prophecy  in  Hosea,  was  an  actual  prophe- 
cy faithfully  fulfilled  in  our  Lord. 

But  if  the  evangelist  did  not  thus  quote  it 
in  a  '  blundering'  or  '  fraudulent'  way,  how 
did  he  quote  it  ?  I  might  say  that  it  was  an 
accommodation  of  a  passage  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  a  similar  event  in  the  evangelical 
history.  This  illustration  of  sentiments  and 
events,  by  the  adducing  of  descriptions  and 
expressions  from  former  authors,  is  a  practice 
common  to  all  writers,  of  all  ages.  When  we 
consider  too,  that  the  Old  Testament  was  the 
only  vernacular  book,  and  almost  the  only 
book,  which  the  Jews  possessed,  we  shall  not 
wonder  to  see  it  alluded  to,  and  quoted  on  all 
occasions,  by  Jewish  writers,  which  the  evan- 
gelists were.  The  most  judicious  interpreters 
have  adopted  this  principle,  and  I  must  direct- 
ly differ  from  Mr.  English,  in  his  assertion, 
that  "  most  of  the  European  biblical  cri ticks 
of  the  present  day,  and  Dr.  Marsh  among  the 
rest,  acknowledge  it  to  be  untenable."*     The 

*  This  was  too  positive  an  assertion,  as  it  relates  to  Dr. 
■Marsh,  and  though  Mr.  English  repeats  it,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
€ary,  he  does  not  justify  "it.  The  truth  is,  that  Dr.  Marsh  in 
the  space  of  ten  lines,  gives  a  different  colouring1  to  his  own 
opinion,  on  this  point.  But  yet  noticing  which  he  says  will  au- 
thorize the  assertion,  that  he  "  FftiNKLi  a//owrf"  the  doctrine 
of  accommodation,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  phrase,  "this  was 
done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  proph- 
et," to  be  untenable.  His  words  which  most  favour  Mr.  English 
are,  "an  impartial  reader  of  the  New  Testament  must  surely  be 
persuaded,  that  those  passages  had  in  some  sense  a  reference  to. 
the  events,  which  they  recorded  ;  and  that  the  application  is  n<£t 
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precise  contrary,  if  we  may  trust  to  Eichhom, 
is  the  fact,  who,  in  a  review  of  a  work  of  Dr. 
Eckerman,  says,  that  "the  principle  of  accom- 
modation, tvhich  the  better  interpreters  had 
already  applied  to  many  quotations  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  by  this  author  extended  to  all.* 
Though  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Eckerman  must  be 
allowed  to  savour  a  little  of  the  extravagance 
of  theory,  Eichhorn  adopts  it.  As  the  work 
alluded  to,  the  "  Theological  Contributions," 
has  become  a  classical  book  with  one  class  of 
the  German  divines,  who  are  thought  to  excel 
in  critical  learning,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
doctrine  is  generally  received  among  them. 
Michaelis,  we  all  know,  admits  it;  and  Marsh 
is  the  only  famous  critick,  I  believe,  of  the 
present  day  who  does  not  embrace  it ;  and 
his  opinion,  as  the  reader  has  just  seen  in  the 
note,  amounts  only  to  a  hesitation  whether  it 
will  hold  in  the  case  of  what  has  been  thought 
the  most  formal  mode  of  adducing  the  quota- 

grounded  on  a  parity  of  circumstances  alone."  But  his  words, 
just  above  were,  "  it  seems,  at  least,  a  mattes,  of  doubt, 
whether  the  principle  of  accommodation  can  be  admitted  where 
the  strong-  expressions  are  used,  "  this  was  done  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled,"  ike.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  i.  p.  477.  Uniting  these  pas- 
sages,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  Mr.  English  did  not  do  well  to 
assert,  that  Dr.  Marsh  frankit  acknowledged  that  the  principle 
was  untenable,  and  that  he  did  ill  to  repeat  the  assertion,  as  he 
does,  Letter  to  Mr.  Gary,  p.  108.  With  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Marsh,  Mr.  English  does  not  attempt  a  vindication  of  his  asser- 
tion with  respect  to  *  most  of  the  European  biblical  criticks  of 
the  present  day.' 

*  "Die  accommodations-lehre  welche  die  hessern  Ausleger 
bei  vielen  allegationen  des  A.T.  angenommen  haben,  dehnt  der 
Verfasser  [Eckerman]  auf  alle  aus."  Eichhorn's  Alleg.  Bib.  Th. 
iii.  s.  64* 
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this  principle  of  accommodation  is  frankly  ac- 
knowledged to  be  untenable,  Mr.  English 
asserts,  that  it  can  be  proved  so  by  the  New 
Testament  itself.  But  his  proof  consists  of  a 
quotation,  without  acknowledgment,  from 
Collins.*  This  quotation  contains  an  inquiry 
whether,  when  John  represents  Jesus  as  say- 
ing, '  I  thirst  that  the  scripture  might  be  ful- 
filled,' it  be  not  unsuitable  to  suppose,  that 
John  meant  to  represent  him  as  saying  things, 
whereby  he  only  gave  occasion  to  observe, 
"that  he  fulfilled,  that  is,  accommodated  a 
phrase,  not  a  prophecy  ?"  Here  certainly  is 
no  proof,  no  presumption.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  principles,  already  proposed,  are  correct, 
it  is  entirely  conformable  to  the  style  of  the 
evangelist's  country  and  age,  to  point  out  such 
accommodations,  and  to  show  that  to  the 
smallest  parts  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  suf- 
ferings, there  were  applicable  passages  in  the 
sacred  writings. 

But  though  I  see  no  force  in  Mr.  English's 
proof,  and  no  correctness  in  his  assertion,  and 
though  there  is  such  high  authority  for  what 
is  called  the  doctrine  of  Accommodation,  I 
confess  that  term  does  not  express,  what  seems 
to  me  the  use,  which  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  make  of  these  passages  from  the 
Old.  It  is  true  that  the  Old  Testament  was 
the  classical  book  of  the  Jews,  and  as  such 

*  Collins'  scheme  of  literal  prophecy,  p.  347. 
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lively  to  be  quoted  by  them  on  all  occasions. 
Had  it  been  merely  the  classical  book,  the  use, 
which  was  made  of  it  in  the  way  of  applying 
its  passages  to  events,  to  which  they  do  not 
refer,  might  be  called,  as  it  is  the  case  of  a 
profane  author,  accommodation.  But  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Old  Testament  was 
not  only  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a  classical 
book,  but  as  a  sacred  one  ;  and  that  they 
prized  it,  not  only  as  the  composition  of  their 
ancestors,  but  of  inspired  prophets.  They 
looked  upon  it  with  awe  and  veneration  ;  they 
were  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  its  de- 
fence,* and  held  it  a  maxim,  that  mountains 
hung  upon  every  word.f  They  gloried  in  it 
as  a  monument  of  antiquity,  compared  with 
which  the  books  of  the  heathens  were  the 
works  of  yesterday,J  and  as  built  on  as- 
surances as  far  above  human  testimony,  as 
heaven  above  earth.  In  the  glorious  days  of 
the  Jews,  and  while  they  were  an  independent 
people,  animated  by  an  unbroken  national 
spirit,  and  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  a  na- 
tional literature,  we  may  suppose  that  they 
read  these  precious  writings  with  enlightened 
minds,  and  perceived  and  enjoyed  their  proper 
import  and  application.  As  the  nation  declin- 
ed, §  its  religious  institutions  began  to  be  cor- 

*  Joseph,  contr.  Apion.  lib.  i.  §  8. 

f  "Buxtorfiii  lexicon  Chalet  et  Syr.  praef. 

i  This  topick  is  treated  with  eloquence  in  the  first  sections 
of  Josephus  against  Apion. 

§  For  an  account,  almost  pathetick,  of  the  gradual  decline  of 
the  Jewish  institutions,  see  Tahn.  tract,  Sota.  c.  ix_  §  11 — 15; 
Siireniijifrii  Mishna,  iii.  297  et  seq. 
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rupted  and  abused,  and  its  sacred  writings 
misunderstood.*  A  great  step  was  the  loss 
of  the  language  in  which  they  were  written, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  their  being- 
interpreted,  on  the  Sabbath,  from  the  Hebrew 
into  the  Chaldee.f  From  interpretation,  the 
next  step  was  exposition,  and  when  the  para- 
phrases at  last  were  committed  to  writing,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  specimen  of  those  now 
extant,  which  are,  however,  of  a  far  subse- 
quent age,  J  it  was  not  without  an  intermixture 
of  much  that  was  imaginary,  and  doubtless 
not  a  little  that  was  absurd. 

In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  the  spirit  of 
allegory  was  at  its  height,  and  we  see  in  the 
writings  of  Philo,  who  lived  at  this  time,  a 
specimen  of  its  extravagance.  The  sublime 
and  generous  spirit  of  the  prophets  was  lost. 
The  nation  was  oppressed  by  the  Romans, 
and  despised  by  the  world  ;§>  they  resorted, 
with  a  kind  of  self-deceiving  desperation,  to 
their  promised  Messiah,  and  absurdly  fancied 
Mm  a  temporal  prince.  H  Measuring  the  sense 
of  prophecy,  not  by  the  character  of  Grod  who 
gave  it,  or  philosophical  conceptions  of  human 
improvement  and  happiness,  but  by  their  own 
present  and  local  wants,  they  found  in  every 
passage  which  struck  their  disordered  fancies, 
an  intimation  of  some  attribute  or  action  of 

•  Semleri  institutio  ad  doctr.  liberal,  dicend.  p.  143. 
f  Simon  histoire  critique  du  V.T  p.  296,  298. 

*  Eichhorn's  Einleit.  Tli.  I.  s.  401. 

§  "  Despectissima  pars  servientium."     Tacit 
8  Semleri  Ins titut.  ad  doct.  liberal  dicend.  p.  159. 
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their  expected  deliverer  till ;  if  we  may  trust 
their  own  tradition,  every  text  of  scripture 
had  seventy-two  faces,*  and  each  regarded 
the  Messiah.f  It  was  under  the  influence  of 
opinions  like  these,  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  scriptures,  that  the  evangelists 
were  reared.  And  though,  when  unerringly 
instructed,  as  they  were  by  their  master,  in 
the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  they  would 
naturally  correct  the  errours  with  respect 
to  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  and  their 
system  of  interpretation,  as  far  as  it  was 
connected  with  that,  yet  it  no  more  follows 
that  they  should  resign  the  practice  of  apply- 
ing such  passages  as  were  descriptive  of  his 
true  character,  as  they  now  understood  it, 
than  that  they  should  have  immediately  em- 
ployed a  new  language.  They  had  contracted 
a  habit,  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  break, 
a  partiality  which  it  was  not  pleasing  to  op- 
pose, and  so  pursued  the  custom  to  which 
they  had  been  trained.  In  relating  the  facts 
upon  which  that  dispensation  was  founded, 
in  which  the  gracious  system  commenced  in 
the  Old  Testament  was  completed,  it  was  ob- 
vious to  adduce  the  passages  from  the  record 

**  Buxtorfii   (filii)  de  pimct.  Orig\  p.  51.     This  fancy  is  there 
expressed  in  the  words  of  Eben  Ezra.  , 

•j-  Basnage  hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  vi.  c.  xxvi.  §  2.     It  is  another  of    . 
these  judicious  principles,  that  there  is  not  a  chapter  of  scrip- 
ture, in  which  mention  is  not  made  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  though  we  may  not  be  ^ble  to  discern  it.    Biblia.  Crit.  vol. 
iii.p.819. 
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of  the  old  covenant^  in  any  application  to  the 
facts  and  events  of  the  new,  which  was  con- 
formable to  the  customs  of  their  countrymen, 
and  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  nature 
of  the  religion  they  taught.      The  occasions 
upon  which  they  adduce  these  passages,  and 
the  events  to  which  they  are  applied,  plainly 
show  that  thev  were  not  cited  as  forensick 
proofs.    As  in 'the  case  of  the  citation  already 
noted   from  Hosea,   they    are    small   events, 
which   generallv   do  not  at  all  concern  the 
sum  of  Christianity,  and  which  are  only  val- 
uable as  incidental  marks  of  authenticity,  in 
which  respect  they  are  indeed  of  great  im- 
portance,    And  yet  the  forms  with  which  the 
Passages  are  adduced,  when  taken  along  with 
the  prevalent  notions  of  inspiration,  are  incon- 
sistent, as  I  think,  with  the  supposition  of  a 
mere  classical  accommodation.     The  examin- 
ation of  the  occasions  upon  which  the  citations 
are  made,  the  import  of  the  citations,  and    he 
verbal  variations  found  between  them  and  the 
Old  Testament  text,  may  lead  us  to  conclude, 
that  they  are  such  as  casually  suggested  them- 
selves to  the  memory  of  the   evangelists   in 
writine  ;  that  they  were  introduced  according 
to  the  principles  stated  above,  and  not  always 
with  such  actual  reference  to  the  original  text, 
as  was  necessary  to  verbal  accuracy,      lhe 
use  made  of  the  passages  may  therefore  be 
considered  a  peculiar  use,  growing  out  of    he 
situation  of  the  Jews,  and  their  views  of  the 
interpretation  of  scripture,  which  is  not  pre- 
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cisely  designated  by  any  term  as  yet  employed. 
That  of  accommodation  is  doubtless  the  best. 
In  illustrating  this  subject  I  shall  first  attempt 
to  show  that  the  different  forms,  with  which 
passages  are  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament 
into  the  New,  do  7iot,  as  has  been  hitherto 
thought,*  indicate  a  different  degree  and  kind 
of  application  :f  but  that  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  what  sense  the 
citation  was  made.  It  is  commonly  thought 
that  though  the  evangelists  in  merely  saying, 
(i  as  it  is  written,"  might  be  understood  to  ac- 
commodate an  applicable  passage,  yet  when 
they  use  the  more  formal  introduction,  "  this 
was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophet,"  they  denote  the  ac- 
tual completion  of  a  prophecy.  But  this  opin- 
ion seems  to  be  inconsistent,  in  the  first  place, 
with  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  passages  which 
are  adduced  in  the  most  formal  maimer,  ap- 
pear to  have  as  little  relation  to  the  event,  as 
those,  which  are  cited  in  the  simplest  forms. 
The  abovementioned  passage  from  Hosea  is 
thus  introduced  :  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  proph- 
et:'? and  yftt,  as  we  have  noted,  the  passage  in 
its  original  context  is  purely  historical.  If 
Avhat  is  called  accommodation  apply  at  all,  it 
would  surely  be  in  a  case  like  this.     On  the 

*  Michaelis  and  Marsh,  as  cited  above. 

-j-  This  was  the  doctrine  of  Surenhusius.  La  Roche  Mem. 
of  mod.  literat.  vol.  vi.  p.  119.  Acta  eruditorum,  Anno  1713, 
p.  106.     See  also  Paley's  evidences,  p.  274.   First  Boston  Ed. 
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other  hand  in  the  following  passage,  "  There 
shall  come  out  of  Zion  a  deliverer,  and  shall 
turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob/7*  an  un- 
doubted prophecy  is  quoted  by  St.  Paul  in 
the  simplest  form  i  as  it  is  written.'  But  be- 
sides these  facts,  there  is  another  which  has 
also  escaped  observation,  and  which  seems 
decisive  of  this  part  of  the  question.  The 
same  passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the 
same  application,  is  quoted  by  different  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  different  places 
by  the  same  writer,  with  the  different  forms 
of  citation.  We  cannot  but  suppose,  therefore, 
that  these  forms  are  mere  modes,  in  them- 
selves equivalent,  of  introducing  passages  from 
the  sacred  writings.  Thus  Matthew  relates 
simply,  "  and  they  parted  his  garments  casting 
lots,"  without  any  form  of  quotation  how- 
ever, t  But  John  writes,  "  the  soldiers 
took  his  garments,  and  made  four  parts,  and 
also  his  coat,  and  cast  lots  for  it  whose  it 
should  be,  that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled 

*  In  our  translation  of  Isaiah  we  read,  "  And  the  Redeemer 
shall  come  to  Zion,  and  unto  them  that  turn  from  transgression, 
saith  the  Lord."  The  apostle  quoted  the  Septuagint ;  though 
there  is  not  a  perfect  coincidence  between  his  text  and  that  of 
the  Vatican  edition,     I  have  not  the  Alexandrian  at  hand. 

Vat.  lxx.  Is.  lix.  20.  Rom.  xi.  26. 

K«<  jfff/  evsxtv  2/aiy  o  pvofjLsvos      H%et    sk  "Ztm    o  pvo/Aeve^  icctt 

•f  Matthew  xxvii.  35.  See  Griesbach's  edition,  in  which  all 
that  follows  of  the  35th  verse  in  the  received  text,  and  in  our 
version,  is  removed. 
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which  saith,  &c.*  Isaiah  liii,  1.  is  quoted  by 
Joimf  thus,  "  that  the  word  of  Isaiah  the 
prophet  might  be  fulfilled,  which  he  spake ;" 
but  by  St.  Paul  it  is  simply  cited,  "  For  Isaiah 
saith.??J  Isaiah  xl.  3.  is  quoted  by  Matthew, 
with  this  form  ;  "  he  it  is,  who  was  spoken  of 
by  Isaiah  the  prophet,  saying,  the  voice  of 
one  crying,  &c. :"  by  Mark,  with  this  form, 
"as  it  is  written,  in  Isaiah  the  prophet:"  by 
Luke,  with  this,  "  as  it  is  written,  in  the  book 
of  the  words  of  Isaiah  the  prophet :"  by  John 
with  this,  is  as  Isaiah  the  prophet  said."§ 
Finally,  Isaiah  ii.  10.  is  quoted  six  times  in 
the  New  Testament;  viz.  1.  by  Matthew, 
with  this  form,  "  and  in  them  is  fulfilled  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  saith  :"  2.  by  Mark, 
without  any  form  of  introduction  :  3.  by  Luke, 
also  without  any  form  of  introduction :  4.  by 
John,  with  this  form,  "  for  again  Isaiah 
saith  :"  5.  by  Luke  again  with  this  form, 
"  for  well  did  the  Holy  Spirit  speak  by  Isaiah 
the  prophet  to  your  fathers,  saying:"  6.  by 
Paul  with  this  form,  "  as  it  is  written." || 
Upon  this  example  we  may  remark,  that  the 
citation  is  made,   (in  two  instances,)  without 

•  John  xix.  23,  24.  |  lb,  xli.  38.  *  Rom.  x.  16. 

§  Matt.  iii.  3.  Murk  i.  2.  Luke  iii.  4.  John  i.  23. 

1  Matt.  xiii.  14.  Murk  iv.  12.  Luke  viii.  10.  John  xii.  40.  Acts 
xxviii.  26.  Rom  xi.  8.  If  the  quotations  are  to  be  considered  as 
made  by  the  sacred  historian,  and  not  by  the  person  to  whom  he 
ascribes  them,  the  3d  and  5th  will  be  by  Luke.  But  if  they  are 
considered  as  recorded  with  the  forms,  in  which  they  were  orig- 
inally quoted,  by  the  person,  to  whom  the  sacred  writer  ascribes 
them,  the  5th  and  6th  will  be  by  Paul.  In  any  case  therefore  we 
have  a  different  mode  of  introduction  by  the  same  person. 
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any  form    of   introduction — it  is   made  with 
the   simple  form,    '  as    it    is  written' — more 
expressly    by    "  Isaiah    saith,"    and,    "  the" 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  fulfilled,"   and  with 
the  remarkably  solemn  form,  "well  spake  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  the  prophet  to  your  fathers, 
saying:*7*    an(]_    that   the    same    person,   St. 
Luke,  who  records  this  last  form  of  St.  Paul, 
ascribes  it  to  our  Saviour  without  any,  while 
Paul,  who  uses  it  so  solemnly  here,  quotes  it 
elsewhere   simply  '  as  it  is  written/     Exam- 
ples might  be  multiplied,  but  these,  I  appre- 
hend, arc  sufficient  to  prove  the  common  sup- 
position, that  the  different  forms,  with  which 
passages  are  quoted,  indicate  a  different  kind 
or  degree   of  application,  is   incorrect.     We 
must  therefore  judge  of  the  design  of  the  wri- 
ter in  making  the  citation,  from  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  case.    This  also  appears 
to  be  the  usage  of  the  rabbins.     The  usual 
form  of  quotation   in  the  Mishna  is,    ^©«3#j 
"which  is  said,"   or   "as   it  is   said,"    and 
this  is  used  alike  in  quoting  a  proof  text  from 
the  law,  or  adducing  an    applicable  passage 
from  the  prophets,  proverbs,  or  psalms.   Thus 
we  are  told,   "  The  following  shall  not  be  re- 
moved  from   their  places,   He  who  has  built 
and  dedicated  a  house,  he  who  has  planted  a 
vine,  and  with  due  rites  has   begun  to  use  it, 
and  he  who  has  brought  a  wife  home,  as  it  is 

%  That  Paul  applied  this  to  the  Jews  of  all  ages,  though  spoken 
to  their  fathers  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  must  he  allowed,  both  from 
the  occasion  of  his  making  the  citation,  and  his  wards,  'well 
spake/  &c. 
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said,  he  shall  be  free  at  home  one  year."* 
Aud  again  we  learn,  "  that  whoever  is  versed 
in  the  knowledge  of  scripture,  of  the  Mishna, 
and  of  the  world,  shall  never  deeply  sin,  as  it 
is  said,  a  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken. f 
Any  number  of  these  examples  might  be  pro- 
duced, but  these  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 

If  I  mistake  not,  it  is  of  no  small  import- 
ance to  this  question  to  show,  that  the  differ- 
ent forms  used  in  the  New  Testament  do 
not  indicate  a  different  kind  or  degree  of  ap- 
plication. If,  as  I  hope,  I  have  succeeded  in 
making  this  probable,  there  will  be  no  objection 
in  extending  the  principle  of  accommodation 
to  the  most  express  forms  of  citation,  if  it  be 
allowed  of  any ;  and  at  all  events  it  will  leave 
us  to  judge  of  the  design  of  the  sacred  Writers 
in  making  the  quotation,  by  the  principles  of 
criticism  and  the  nature  of  the  case. 

But  since  we  maintain  that  the  apostles 
quoted  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
a  reference  other  than  their  original  and  true 
one,  and  that  this  was  done  in  compliance 
with  the  custom  of  their  country  and  age,  it 
is  necessary  to  support  this  proposition  by 
reason  and  testimony.  In  the  way  of  reason, 
I  would  only  ask  whether  any  set  of  men, 
enthusiasts,  or  impostors,  who  used  such  de- 
liberative   measures    as  writing  books,  and 

*  Deut.  xxiv.  5.  Talm.  tract.  Sota  c.  viii.  §  4.  Mishna  Suren- 
husii  iii.  279. 

f  Eccles.  iv.  12.  tract.  Kidduschin,  c.  i.  §  10.  Mishna  Su« 
renhusii  iii.  367. 
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quoting  passages  from  other  books  held  sa- 
cred, would  think  of  doing  this,  in  any  other 
than  the  prevailing  way  ?  They  might  give 
an  interpretation  of  the  passages  different 
from  the  popular  one,  and  this  we  know  the 
apostles  did,  but  would  their  mode  of  applying 
scripture  be  different  ?     Certainly  not. 

It  has  often  been  said,  that  the  evangelists 
quoted  scripture  upon  the  same  principles  that 
the  Jews  did,  and  that  this  appears  from  the 
Jewish  books,  which  are  now  extant.  Dr. 
Sykes  says,  u  It  is  evident  from  numberless 
examples,  that  the  Jewish  mode  of  writing  is 
exactly  agreeable  to  that  of  the  evangelists ; 
and  the  masters  of  the  synagogue  applied  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament,  in  senses  very  re- 
mote  from  that  of  the  original  author.  Every 
page  of  every  rabbi  almost,  will  furnish  us 
with  examples  of  this  kind.  And  as  for  the 
particular  term,  'fulfilled/  they  very  often 
meant  no  more  by  it,  than  the  happening  of  a 
similar  event,  or  an  exact  agreement,  in  par- 
ticular circumstances,  of  latter  things  with  the 
former."*  Upon  this  Dr.  Marsh  remarks, 
"  this  learned  and  sensible  writer  has  pro- 
duced no  examples  from  the  Talmud,  or  from 
any  Jewish  commentator,  where  similar  ex- 
pressions are  used,  in  cases  of  mere  accommo- 
dation ;  and  no  assertion  can  be  admitted, 
without  authority.  This  omission  is  the  more 
inexcusable,  on  the  present  occasion,  as  the 
very  principle,  which  he  in  other  respects  so 

*  Essay  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  p.  215. 
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ably  defends,  rests  entirely  on  the  decision  of 
the  question.  Did  the  Jewish  rabbins,  in  quot- 
ing passages  from  the  Old  Testament  with  a 
formuie  of  this  kind,  '  in  this  the  scripture 
was  fulfilled/  consider  these  passages  as  hav- 
ing themselves  reference  to  the  events  to  which 
they  applied  them  ;  or  did  they  ground  the 
quotation  on  mere  parity  of  circumstances? 
No  one  has  examined  this  question  with  more 
attention  than  Surenhusius,  whose  /3//3ao5  kut*x- 
**yw,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1713,  and 
his  edition  of  the  text  of  the  Talmud,* 
present  us  with  the  best  means  of  determining 
this  matter." f 

I  much  regret  thai  I  have  been  unable  to 
see  the  first  named  book,  the  0*/sa«s  kcctuxxxy^  a 
copy  of  which  is  not,  I  presume,  to  be  found 
in  the  country.  I  have,  encouraged  by  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Marsh,  gone  over  the 
whole  of  the  Mishna,  but  have  been  some- 
what disappointed,  as  I  do  not  find,  in  all  that 
work,  a  single  quotation  of  scripture  with  the 
form  of  introduction  '  in  this  was  fulfilled/  oi* 
with  any  very  similar  form.     In  fact  the  na- 

*  This  edition  of  the  Mishna,  already  quoted,  is  beautifully 
executed  in  six  folio  volumes  j  sometimes  bound  in  three.  Be- 
sides the  text  of  the  Mishna,  it  contains  a  Latin  version  of  it  by 
Surenhusius,  a  Latin  version  of  the  perpetual  commentaries  of 
Bartenora  and  Maimonides,  and  the  entire  annotations  of  the 
most  famous  criticks,  who  have  edited  separate  tractates,  as 
those  of  Sheringham  on  the  Joma,  Wagenseil  on  the  Sota,  l'Em- 
pereur  on  the  Bava  kama,  &c.  The  copy  I  use,  belonging-  to  the 
theological  library  in  Boston,  and  another  in  the  library  of  the 
theological  institution  at  Andover  are,  it  is  believed,  the  only 
copies  in  this  part  of  America. 

t  Marsh's  Michaefis,  i.  478., 
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fure  of  the  work  is  such  as  to  give  little  or  no 
occasion  for  the  pointing  out  of  prophecies  ful- 
filled. It  is  not  a  narrative,  and  contains  but 
little  anecdote.  It  is  written  throughout  in  a 
style  of  extreme  and  often  unintelligible  brev- 
ity ;  and  consists  of  the  details  of  the  civil, 
religious,  and  domestick  institutions  of  the 
Jews.  These  are  often  founded  upon  quoted 
texts  of  scripture,  and  as  often  or  oftener,  not ; 
and  the  form  of  adducing  passages  of  scrip- 
ture, almost  without  exception,  is  -j»iw,  '  as  it 
is  said,'  or  'which  is  said.'  I  have,  however, 
collected  the  following,  among  a  multitude 
more  examples,  which  prove  that  the  rabbins 
applied  passages  of  scripture  to  events,  to 
which  they  could  not  have  supposed  them  to 
have  had  an  original  reference ;  and  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  forms  with 
which  they  introduce  these  passages,  and 
those  with  which  they  introduced  proof  texts 
and  prophecies  actually  fulfilled.  Thus  we 
read,  "  What  is  lamentation  ?  that  one  should 
speak,  and  the  rest  respond  :  as  it  is  said, 
teach  your  daughters  wailing,  and  every  one 
her  neighbour,  lamentation."*  This  was  orig- 
inally commanded  of  the  disastrous  days  of 
the  Jews  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  but  here  ap- 
plied to  the  ceremony  of  funeral  lamentation. 
Again,  "  the  wise  men  began  to  fast  till  the 
end  of  Nisan.  If  they  did  not  procure  rain, 
it  was  a  manifest  sign  of  wrath,  as  it  is  said, 

*  Jerem.  ix.  20.  Tract.  Moed  Katon.  c.  ill.  §  9.  Mishna  Sur£nv 
ii.  4I£ 
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Is  it  not  wheat  harvest  to-day,  I  will  call  unto 
the  Lord,  and  he  shall  send  thunder  and  rain, 
that  ye  may  perceive  and  see  that  your  wicked- 
ness is  great/'*  The  argument  is,  that  if  it 
did  not  rain,  till  after  Nisan,  it  would  rain  in 
the  harvest,  which  would  he  injurious  ;  but 
the  passage  quoted  from  Samuel  had  its  orig- 
inal reference  to  an  event  in  his  day.  Again, 
"  whence  is  it  that  a  ship  is  pure?  because  it 
is  said,  the  way  of  a  ship  in  the  sea."f  The 
argument,  according  to  the  rabbinical  com- 
mentator is,  that  as  the  sea  is  pure,  so  is  every 
thing,  and  of  course  the  ship,  in  it.  The  text 
had  no  such  original  application.  In  the  same 
tractate  is  this  example,  "A  man  shall  not  go 
out  on  the  Sabbath  day,  with  a  sword,  or  a 
bow,  a  shield,  a  sling,  or  a  spear.  If  he  do, 
he  is  guilty  of  sin.  Rabbi  Eliezer  said,  these 
are  ornaments  to  him.  But  the  doctors  say, 
they  are  not  ornaments,  but  a  disgrace,  for  it 
is  said,  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks,  and  shall  learn  war  no  inore."  J  There- 
fore these  weapons  are  not  honourable  but  dis- 
graceful. Here,  certainly,  the  passage  is  wide- 
ly diverted  from  its  original  signification.  I 
have  already  remarked,  that  the  usual  form  of 
quotation  in  the  Mishna  is  *D2K3^?  <as  it  is  said.? 
I  have,  however,  collected  from  it  a  few  in- 

*  1  Sam.  xii.  17.  Tract.  Taanith  c.  x.  §  7.  Mishna  Suren.  ii.  360. 
f  Prov.  xxx.  19.  Tract.  Sabbath,  c.  ix.  $  2.     Mishna  Suren, 
ii.  35. 

£  Isaiah  ii.  4.  Tract.  Sab.  c.  vi.  §  4.    Mishna  Suren.  iv.  25. 
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stances  of  forms  a  little  more  express,  together 
with  examples,  from  other  rabbinical  works, 
of  forms  not  found  in  the  Mishna.     "  Rabbi 
Elieser  said,  he  who  does  not  eat  on  the  night 
of  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  must  do  it  on  the 
night  of  the  last  day.    But  the  doctors  decide, 
that  there  is  no  compensation  for  the  thing. 
Of  this  it  is  said,*  that  which  is  crooked  can- 
not be  made  straight,  nor  that  which  is  want- 
ing be  numbered. "f     Again,  "  Then  Simon 
sent  to  him  and  said,  if  thou  wert  not  Choni, 
I  should    decree  thy    execution.     But  what 
shall  I  do  with  thee,  who  dost  delight  thyself 
before  the  face  of  the  God,  who  also  doth  to 
you  as  you  wish ;  thou  art  like  a  son,  which 
delights  himself  before  his  father,  who  does  to 
him  the  desire  of  his  heart.     Of  thee  the 
scripture  saith,%  Thy  father  and  thy  mother 
shall  be  glad,  and  she  that  bare  thee  shall  re- 
joice. §>    Again,  "If  there  be  a  city,  which  has 
not  obtained  rain,  as  it  is  written,\\    I  have 
caused  it  to  rain  upon  one  city  and  not  upon 
another."-^     The  following  extract  from  the 
Tanchuina,  though  long,  will   exemplify  tha 
subject  in  more  points  than  one.     It  is  a  com- 
ment upon  Psalm  cxxi.  1.  "A  psalm  of  de- 
grees :  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  moun- 

*  idkj  nr  by. 

t  Eccl.  i.  15.  tract.  Succah.  c.  ii.  §  6.  Mishna  Suren.  ii.  267. 

*  *)dik  3'run  yip. 

§  Prov.  xxiii.  25.  tract.  Taanith.  c.  iii.  §  8.     Mishna  Suren - 
husii  ii.  375. 

II  mm. 

f  Amos  iy,  7,  tract.  Taanith  c  iii.  §  2.  Mishna  Suren.  ii.  371 
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tains,  from  whence  cometli  my  help.    This  is 

THAT  WHICH  IS  WRITTEN,*  <  Who  arttllOU,  oh 

great  mountain ;  hefore  Zerubbabel  thou  shalt 
become  a  plain  !?f  This  is  the  Messiah,  the 
son  of  David.  But  why  is  he  called  a  great 
mountain?  Because  he  is  greater  than  the 
patriarchs,  as  Isaiah  saith,  '  Behold,  my  ser- 
vant shall  deal  prudently,  he  shall  be  exalted, 
and  extolled  very  high. 'J  The  king  Messiah 
is  intended,  who  shall  be  more  exalted  than 
Abraham,  more  extolled  than  Moses,  and 
higher  than  the  ministering  angels.  Where- 
fore it  is  said,  Who  art  thou,  oh  great  moun- 
tain. From  whence  is  he  descended  ?  From 
David,  as  it  is  said,  and  Solomon's  son  was 
Rehoboam,§  (&c.  to  v.  £4.)  and  the  sons  of 
Elisenai  were  Hodaiah,  Eliashib,  Pelaiah, 
Akkub,  Johanan,  Delaiah,  and  Anani;  seven. 
And  who  is  Anani  ?  The  Messiah,  as  it  is 
written,  I  saw  in  the  visions  of  night,  and  lo  ! 
Anani ||  is  his  name ;  and  what  is  meant  by 
seven  P  That  which  is  written  of  the  Icing 
Messiah,  Who  hath  despised  the  day  of  small 
things-these  seven  are  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.^I" 
The   following  example  is  from  the   Zohar 

*  The  original  probably  is  3TOT  HT :  but  Schotgen,  from 
whom  I  have  this,  does  not  give  it. 

f  Zech.  iv.  7. 

*  The  reader  will  remark  here  that  Is.  lii.  10.  is  applied  to  the 
Messiah. 

§  1  Chron.  iii.  10. 

U  Dan.  vii.  ^3.     A  play  upon  the  words  of  the  original. 

<fl  Zech.  iv.  10.  This  is  from  the  Tanchuma,  f.  2. 1.  2.  et  Be- 
resith  Rabba,  ad  Gen.  xvii".  10.  Apud  Schotgen.  Hor.  Heb.  et 
Talm.  ii.  72,  73, 
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upon  Gen.  ii.  6.  "  But  there  went  up  a  mist 
from  the  earth.  The  targum  of  Onkelos 
saith,  '  and  a  cloud  went  up.?  This  is  the 
cloud  of  which  it  is  ivritten,  And  the  cloud  of 
the  Lord  is  on  the  tabernacle."*  The  follow- 
ing example  is  from  a  very  ancient  commen- 
tary. "  Israel  shall  he  consoled  by  a  virgin, 
as  it  is  icritten,  The  Lord  hath  created  a  new 
thing  on  the  earth,  a  woman  shall  compass  a 
man."  This,  says  R.  Huna,  is  the  king  Mes- 
siah,    AND     THIS     IS     WHAT     THE      SCRIPTURE 

saith,  the  Lord  chooseth  new  things. .f  In  the 
tractate  Joma,  four  persons  are  recorded  who 
did  worthy  things,  and  four  who  did  evil 
things.  "  Of  the  former  it  is  said,  the  mem- 
ory of  the  just  is  blessed,  of  the  latter  it  is 
said,  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  perish.^J 
The  following  is  from  Maimonides.  "  The 
mode  of  punishment  in  hell  is  not  revealed  in 
the  Talmud.  The  doctors  only  say,  that  the 
sun  shall  draw  so  nigh  as  to  consume  them, 
and  their  proof  of  this,  is  what  is  said,  "For 
behold  the  day  cometh,  that  the  sun  shall 
burn  as  an  oven,  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  all 
that  do  wickedly  shall  be   stubble,   and  the 

*  Zohar  in  Gen.  f.  ii.  c.  128.  apud  Schotgen.  Hor.  Heb.  et 
Talra.  ii.  88. 

f  Judges  v.  8.  Our  version  is,  "  they  chose  new  gods."  The 
original  will  bear  that  in  the  text,  though  it  is  manifestly  ficti- 
tious. The  example  is  from  Beresith  Rab.  ad  Gen.  xli.  apud 
Schotgen.  Hor.  Heb.  et.  Talm.  ii.  94. 

}  tract.  Joma.  c.  iii.  §  11.  p*W  TO  1DM  DW*OH  IV 
3p*V  cyan  DPI  1D*U  )b*  ty  rDTOtt.  Mishna  Surenhus.  ii 
225. 
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day  that  conieth  shall  hum  thein  up."*  It  can 
hardly  be  thought  that  the  doctors  supposed 
the  prophet  intended  to  teach  an  actual  approx- 
imation of  the  sun  to  the  wicked  in  hell.  I 
regret  that  my  not  being  able  to  consult  the 
/3</3Ao$  Kxraxxctyw  of  Surenhusius,  prevents  me 
from  examining  his  authorities.  The  Tan- 
chuma  and  Mechilta,  from  which  two  of  them 
are  taken,  I  have  been  unable  to  see,  and  a 
reference  to  Talm.  Berachot,  p.  65.  c.  i. — as 
far  as  I  can  find  from  the  Berlin  and  Frank- 
fort edition,  is  incorrect,  f  The  following  ex- 
amples, however,  which  I  have  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  find,  appear  decisive  of  the  question, 
even  as  to  the  most  formal  and  positive  modes 
of  quotation. 

"  When  Rabbi  A  bun  entered  before  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  the  king  turned  towards 
him.  Some  followed  after  to  kill  the  Rabbi ; 
but  they  saw  two  sparks  of  fire  streaming  from 
his  neck,  and  let  him  go,  to  fulfil  that  which 
is  said,%  and  the  nations  shall  see  that  thou 
art  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  fear 
thee."§  This  prophecy  of  the  success  and 
glory  of  the  Jewish  nation }  which  was  prom- 

*  Malachi  iv.  1.  Tract.  Saned.  xi.  Maimop.  hi  lots.  S>*  rp&WU 
IDfcJJE/  nO_n.T     Apud.  Saubert  de  Vita  et  damnat.  jeter.   p.    10. 

f  Marsh's  note  to  Michaelis  i.  479.  gives  one  of  the  reference?, 
and  the  acta  Euditorum  in  a  review  of  the  book  of  Surenhusius, 
the  others. 

\  ^DKJ&nQ  LZTpS.  This,  as  the  reviewer  in  the  Acta  Erudi- 
torum,  above  quoted,  says,  corresponds  to  the  Greek  crui  [or 
fv#l  TTt.iigaQy  to  py,hv. 

§  Dent,  xxviii.  10.  Talm.  Hieros.  Kerac.  c.  4.  apud  Schaff's 
opus  Aram  scum,  p.  373. 

^3 
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ised  to  them  if  they  kept  the  law,  is  thus  ftp* 
plied  to  an  individual,  in  the  state  of  disper- 
sion which  followed  their  disobedience. 

Of  the  future  days,  it  is  thus  written  in  the 
Zohar  upon  Deuteronomy  :  "  The  Lord  shall 
restore  thy  captivity.  What  does  this  signify? 
The  Lord  shall  bring  back  Israel  from  cap- 
tivity, and  then  the  righteous  shall  return, 
and  be  joined  to  his  place,  and  then  shall 

BE   CONFIRMED  WHAT  IS  WRITTEN,   Slireiy  the 

righteous  shall  give  thanks  to  thy  name,  the 
upright  shall  dwell  in  thy  presence."*  Here 
a  passage  is  applied  to  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  captivity,  and  their  dwelling  again  in 
Jerusalem,  as  a  prophecy  fulfilled,  and  with 
the  most  positive  form  of  citation,  which  cer- 
tainly had  no  reference  to  that  matter ;  nay 
which,  to  use  the  expression  of  Collins,  is  no 
prophecy  at  all ;  and  is,  as  a  learned  Rabbi 
himself  testifies,!  a  moral  reflection  drawn 
forth  by  an  historical  event. J 

In  a  rabbinical  commentary  on  the  proph- 
ecy of  Balaam  upon  these  words,  "  and  he 
shall  smite  the  corners  of  Moab,??  it  is 
said,  "R.  Huna  teaches  that  we  are  to  learn 
from  this,  that  the  Israelites  shall  be  assembled 
in  upper  Galilee,  and  Messiah  the  son  of  Jo- 
seph shall  be  seen  by  them  in  the  midst  of 
Gralilee,  and  they  shall  go  up  from  thence, 

*  Ps.  cxl.  13. 

f  R.   David  Kimchi  apud  Justinian,   ad  psalmos.   Bib.  Crit. 
iii.  734. 

*  This  example  is  from  Schotgen.   Hor.  Hcb.  et.  Talm.  ii.  2% 
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and  all  Israel  with   him  to  Jerusalem,  that 

IT  MAY  BE  FULFILLED  WHICH  WAS    SAID,  Alld 

the  sons  of  the  robbers  of  my  people  shall  ex- 
alt themselves,  to  establish  the  vision,  but 
they  shall  fall."*  Here  a  prophecy  of  Dan- 
iel, allowed  both  by  Jews  and  Christians!  to 
have  been  fulfilled  in  the  time  of  Antiochus,  is 
applied  with  the  most  positive  form  of  citation, 
to  the  future  history  of  that  secondary  Mes- 
siah, of  whom  we  spake  above.J 

Finally,  Rabbi  Hoschaia says,  "Jerusalem 
sliall  be  a  torch  to  the  Gentiles,  and  they  shall 
come  to  its  light.  How  is  this  proved  ?  Be- 
cause the  scripture  saith,  And  the  Gentiles, 
shall  walk  in  thy  light,  and  the  Lord's  house 
shall   be  established.      And    this    is    that 

WHICH  WAS  SAID  BY  THE  HoLY  GHOST,  BY 
THE    HAND    OF    DAVID,  THE    KING    OF  ISRAEL. 

For  with  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life,  and  in 
thy  light  we  shall  see  light." §.  Here  an  as- 
cription to  the  Supreme  Being  is  applied,  by 
the  Jewish  interpreter,  to  the  church  of  Israel, 
and  with  the  most  solemn  form  of  citation,  jj 

*  Daniel  xi.  14. 

f  For  the  Jews,  see  JaCchiadis  paraph,  in  Daniel,  ad  locum; 
unci  for  the  Christians,  the  Biblia  Critica  in  loc. 

*  Schbtger>.  Hor.  Heb.  et  Talm.  ii.  p.  96.  §  Ps.  xxxvi.  9. 

S  :hotgeh  [from  whom  this  example  also  is  taken,  ii.  p.  128.] 
supposes  this  passage  to  he  applied  to  the  Messiah,  but  the  sup- 
position is  contrary  to  the  context  and  the  tenure  of  the  passage, 
as  is  plain  from  the  extract,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that 
Jerusalem  shall  be  a  torch  to  the  Gentiles.  The  supposition,  if 
t  were  correct,  would  destroy  the  value  of  the  example  to  those, 
who  think  the  Jews  believed  the  Messiah  would  be  the  supreme 
God.  That  this  was  their  belief  is  asserted  in  Dr.  Allix's  judg- 
ment of  the  Jew  isli  church  against  the  Unitarians,  and  denied  m 
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The  doctrine  which  I  have  attempted  to  il- 
lustrate by  these  examples,  is  confirmed*  by 
express  authority  of  the  rabbins.  In  a  work 
written  upon  the  contents,  authors,  style,  and 
peculiarity  of  the  Talmud,  by  Joshua  Levita, 
much  information  is  contained  on  all  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  moved  upon  this  subject. 
But  what  is  particularly  to  our  present  pur- 
pose is  contained  in  the  following  extract  froni 
it.  u  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mishna  and  its- 
supplements,  to  adduce  the  written  scripture 
[as  authority]  ;  though  what  is  treated  of  be 
not  a  matter  of  written  scripture  but  of  oral 
tradition:  still  the  scripture  is  applied  to  it."f 

an  answer  to  that  work  by  Stephen  Nye ;  whose  performance 
should  be  consulted  by  those  who  read  Allix. 

*  The  New  Testament  affords  an  example  which  will  throw 
light  upon  the  subject.  When  the  band  came  to  seize  Jesus, 
though  he  yielded  up  his  own  person  without  resistance,  he  was 
anxious  to  save  his  disciples.  "  If  ye  seek  me,  says  he,  let  these 
go."  And  the  evangelist  adds,  "  that  the  saying  might  be  fulfilled 
which  he  spake,  of  them  which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have  left 
none."  [John  xviii.  9.]  The  saying  here  referred  to  is  v.  12.  of 
the  preceding  chapter,  where  it  is  plain  from  its  situation  and 
context,  it  neither  had,  nor  could  be  supposed  to  have,  a  pri- 
mary reference  to  the  occasion  to  which  it  is  applied.  For  the 
suggestion  of  this  example,  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  obliga- 
tions to  a  manuscript  lecture  of  the  Rev.  Professor  Ware,  of 
Cambridge,  with  the  perusal  of  which  I  have  been  kindly  fa- 
voured. 

•j-  The  following  is  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  translation 
of  L'Empereur.  Aliquando  in  Misna  et  Baraitha,  author  scrip- 
turam  producit,  quum  tamen  ipsum  quod  tractatur  non  sit  leg-is  ; 
sed  Doctorum  potius,  Scriptura  autem  eo  applicatur.  In  JTiDT. 
'  Dimissam  uxorem  non  ducent  sacerdotes-'  Hie  non  nisi  dimissam 
invenio  ;  unde  illud  de  muliere  excalceata.  Docetur  quod  res- 
pondeas,  Lev.  xxi.  7.  Et  mulierem  ;  Tdeo  concludit  ibi  auctor, 
illud  de  Excalceata  Doctorum  esse.  Scripturam  vero  vulgahi 
Q.CADAH1  ratio.se  Ac  mobo  eo  applicari ;  Halicoth  Olam.  Tract, 
iii.  p.  110.  The  copy  of  this  work,  which  I  possess,  was  formerly 
in  the  library  of  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
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It  is  true  the  example  given,  which  appears 
in  the  note,  is  one  in  which  a  passage  of  scrip- 
ture is  professedly  quoted  as  the  sanction  of 
a  law,  to  which  it  is  allowed  to  have  had 
no  reference.  Much  rather  may  we  infer 
the  same  practice  of  moral,  historical,  or  pro- 
phetical passages,  where  the  similarity  of 
event  would  furnish  far  stronger  reason  for  the 
citation. 

From  what  has  been  offered,  it  may  be  safely 
concluded  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  rabbinical 
writers  apply  passages  of  all  sorts,  historical, 
prophetical,  and  preceptive,  to  occasions, 
events,  and  subjects,  to  which  they  had  no 
original  reference.  That  they  do  this  with  the 
same  form  of  application  with  which  they  quote 
real  prophecies,  in  the  case  of  actual  fulfilment, 
or  any  other  passages  in  their  original  appli- 
cation, has  already  been  shown  of  the  simple 
and  most  usual  form  ys*w9 '  as  it  is  said.'  That 
the  same  is  true  of  the  other  forms  may  suffi- 
ciently appear  from  two  examples. 

In  the  Jerusalem  paraphrase  upon  Exod.  xih 
4.  it  is  said,  "  Of  the  four  memorable  nights, 
the  second  is  that  when  the  word  of  the  Lord 
revealed  himself  to  Abraham  between  the 
parts  of  the  sacrifice,  when  Abraham  was  an 
hundred  years  old,  and  Sarah  was  ninety,  to 
fulfil  what  the  scripture  saith  :*  Shall  a  child- 
be  born  unto  him  that  is  an  hundred  years  old, 

*  K3rD   tB*n   HD    KD'pS.     The  same  words  are  used   in 
the  next  example.     They  may  be  found  quoted  in  Buxtorf's  Lst» 
Cliald.  Talm.  et  Rab.  Art.  3JU. 
*£3 
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and  shall  Sarah,  that  is  ninety,  bear?"  The 
form  of  quotation  is  the  same  as  in  the  examples, 
given  above.  Again,  in  the  same  paraphrase, 
it  is  soon  after  added,  u  the  third  night  is  that 
when  the  word  of  the  Lord  revealed  himself 
against  the  Egyptians,  at  midnight,  and  his 
right  hand  slew  the  first  born  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  saved  the  first  born  of  the  Israelites,  to 
fulfil  the  scripture  which  saith,  Is  Israel  my 
son,  even  my  first  born?  and  I  say  unto  thee, 
let  my  son  go,  that  he  may  serve  me,  and  if 
thou  refuse  to  let  him  go,  behold  I  will  slay 
thy  son,  even  thy  first  born.* 

*  Targum  Hierosolymitanum.  This  is  a  very  wretched  Tar- 
gum ;  though  Aliix  quotes  it  with  high  complacence.  "'Tis  a 
miserable  patchwork,"  says  a  critick  of  the  first  authority, 
"pieced  together  from  fragments  of  the  most  different  kinds. 
It  is  more  a  Collectanea  than  a  translation.  The  style,  as  you 
might  expect  from  such  a  cento,  is  perpetually  changing  ;  and  is 
uniform  only  in  this,  it  mixes  together  throughout,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Persian  words,  and  modern  geographical  names,  like  Asia, 
France,  Barbary,  and  the  like.  Who  would  not  conjecture  from 
these  facts,  that  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem  was  pieced  together, 
long'  after  the  sixth  ce?ituri>,  from  other  Targums,  also  of  late 
date  ?  Who  can  expect  to  make  any  use  of  such  a  modern 
patchwork,  for  criticism  or  interpretation  ?"  Eichhorn's  Einleit. 
ins  A.  T.  Th.  I.  p.  425—5.  Allix  quotes  from  this  paraphrase 
the  following  words,  ascribed  to  the  ^"i  tfiftD,  ['Word  of  God:'] 
c  Adam  is  the  only  begotten  on  earth,  as  I  am  the  only  bego  tten 
in  heaven,"  from  whence  he  infers  that  the  paraphrast  held  the 
'  Word'  to  be  the  only  begotten,  the  Messiah.  He  did  not  how- 
ever quote  us  a  passage,  which  is  also  overlooked  by  Nye  in  his 
answer  to  Allix,  which  follows  the  two  examples  given  from  this 
paraphrase,  in  the  Text.  "  The  fourth  night  is  that  when  the 
measure  of  the  world  shall  be  filled,  that  it  may  be  destroyed  ; 
Moses  shall  come  from  the  desert,  and  king  Messiah  shall  come 
from  Rome  ;  each  shall  march  on  the  top  of  his  cloud,  and  the 
WToarj  or  the  Lord  ("I  JODD)  shall  march  between  them. 
See  also  the  note  to  p.  55.  It  may  be  an  apology  for  this  digres- 
sion, that  the  publick  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  this 
Work  of  Allix,  by  afl  author  who  quotes  it,  indeed  at  second  hand 
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We  are  accordingly  authorized  in  conclud- 
ing, that  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  in  the 
quotations  they  make  from  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament,  have  followed  the  custom  of 
their  nation  ;  that  in  applying  passages  of 
these  writings  to  events  and  occasions,  to 
which  they  had  not  an  original  reference, 
with  the  phrase,  '  that  it  might  be  fulfilled/ 
they  are  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the 
rabbinical  books  ;  and  that  it  is  accordingly 
no  just  objection  to  them,  nor  to  the  gospel 
which  they  defended,  to  show  that  the  pas- 
sages thus  adduced  had  an  original  reference 
to  other  events,  than  those  to  which  they  ap- 
plied them.  It  may  be  proper,  before  leaving 
this  question,  to  answer  some  objections  to  the 
doctrine  of  accommodation,  which  Mr.  English 
has  adopted  from  Collins,  and  which  equally 
apply  to  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  subject. 

The  first  in  importance  is,  "  that  if  the  sa- 
cred writers  quote  prophecies  which  were  ac- 
tually ful iil led,  according  to  their  original  im- 
port, with  the  same  force  of  introduction,  with 
which  they  quote  passages  merely  applied  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  above  stated,  by  what 
rule  shall  we  know  when  the  citation  is  of  the 
former,  and  when  of  the  latter  kind  ?"*  If 
there  were  any  danger  of  mistaking,  there 
would  be  a  weight  in  this  objection  which  does 
not  now  exist.    We  can  surely  trust  ourselves 

but  as  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  Jews  were  Trinitarians.  Smith's 
treatise  on  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  12. 
•  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  32- 
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with  such  an  exercise  of  reason,  as  to  tell 
whether  the  passage  quoted  be  a  prophecy  or 
not,  and  accordingly,  whether  it  be  applied  as 
such  or  not.  Mr.  English  says,  "I  would 
ask  them  what  rule  they  have  to  know  when 
the  apostles  mean  a  prophecy  fulfilled,  and 
when  a  phrase  accommodated,  since  they  are 
acknowledged  to  use  the  strong  expression  of 
fulfilling,  in  the  latter  case  as  well  as  the 
former."  We  have  this  infallible  rule  :  when 
the  passage  appears,  by  the  laws  of  good 
sense  and  sound  criticism,  to  be  an  actual 
prophecy  of  the  event,  it  is  adduced  as  such 
by  the  apostles  ;  in  other  cases,  it  is  cited 
upon  the  principles  defended  above.  We  would 
put  this  question  in  return  :  There  are  in  Mr. 
Englishes  book,  as  in  many  other  writings  of 
keen  disputants,  several  ironical  passages, 
which  are  set  forth  in  as  grave  a  form,  as  his 
most  serious  and  direct  arguments ;  by  what 
rule  shall  we  know  when  he  is  ironical,  and 
when  serious  ? 

But  it  is  also  objected,  "  that  the  distinction 
of  different  kinds  of  citations,  is  the  pure 
invention  of  those  who  make  it,  and  not 
only  has  no  foundation  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  is  utterly  subverted  by  its  ex- 
press declarations."  But  Mr.  English  has 
stepped  beyond  his  warrant  here.  The  words 
of  Collins  are,  "  This  distinction  is  the  pure 
invention  of  those  who  make  the  objection, 
and  has  not  only  no  foundation  in  the  New 
Testament  from  ivhence  only  it  should  he 
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taken,  but  is  utterly  subverted  by  it."  Mr. 
English  struck  out  the  words  in  Italicks,  lest 
he  should  use  an  expression,  cold  as  it  is,  of 
regard  for  the  New  Testament,  and  absurdly 
added,  "  by  its  express  declarations."  As  if 
you  were  to  look  in  a  writing  like  the  New 
Testament,  for  express  declarations  about  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  composed.  As  to  the 
main  assertion,  that  this  distinction  is  the  in- 
vention of  those  who  use  it,  if  it  mean  any 
thing,  it  is  begging  the  question.  If  all  they 
mean  by  it  is,  that  the  teord  accommodation  is 
invented  by  those,  who  adopt  the  principle ; 
this  may  be  very  true,  but  is  certainly  an  idle 
and  trifling  remark.  But  if  they  mean  that  the 
distinction  itself  is  unauthorized  by  the  New 
Testament,  they  assume  the  very  point  in  dis- 
pute. As  to  what  Mr.  English,  after  Collins, 
proceeds  to  say,  that  the  authors  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  always  argue  absolute- 
ly from  the  quotations  they  cite  as  prophecies, 
out  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is 
so  far  from  being  ccrreet,  that  it  is  highly  no- 
torious they  do  not  argue  from  them  at  all. 
Nor  can  I  recollect  half  a  dozen  instances  in 
the  four  gospels,  in  which  any  argument  is 
framed  from  single  prophecies.  That  in  gen- 
eral, the  sacred  writers  argue  absolutely  from 
prophetical  testimony,  may  be  very  true  ;  but 
is  quite  another  proposition. 

It  is  also  objected,  that  as  the  writings  of 
the  evangelists  were  intended  for  the  Gentiles 
as  well   as  the  Jews,  it  should  seem  very 
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strange  that  books  written  to  all  the  world, 
by  men  equally  concerned  to  convert  Gentiles 
as  well  as  Jews,  and  that  discourses  made 
expressly  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  should 
be   designed   to  be   pertinent  only  to  Jews, 

MUCH     LESS     TO     A    VERY    FEW    JEWS.*       Mr. 

English  has  made  a  ludicrous  mistake  in  cut- 
ting short,  as  he  does  here,  his  transcript  from 
Collins.  For  we  do  not  discover  why  he  says, 
a  very  few  Jews.  Upon  turning  to  the  origi- 
nal, we  see  that  Collins  proceeds  to  argue, 
that  it  was  only  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
which  adopted  the  allegorical  mode  of  inter- 
pretation, and  to  whom,  of  course,  reasonings 
upon  allegorical  principles  would  be  accepta- 
ble. Without  stopping  to  remark,  that  the 
Pharisees,  so  far  from  being  "a  very  few  of 
the  Jews,"  were,  according  to  Josephus,  fol- 
lowed by  the  great  body  of  the  people,!  ^  ls 
observable,  that  Mr.  English,  by  going  no  far- 
ther in  his  extract,  has  left  the  last  words 
without  meaning.  As  it  regards  the  objection* 
itself,  that  the  books  were  designed  as  proofs 
to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  it  is  doubly 
incorrect.  For  first,  as  we  have  said,  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  a  state- 
ment of  the  proofs  of  Christianity,  and  second, 
the  great  majority  of  the  first  converts,  in  all 
places,  were  Jews. 

"  Lastly,"  says  Mr.  English,  "  in  a  word, 

*  Collins'  Grounds  and  Reasons,  p.  81.     English's  Grounds  of 
Christianity  examined,  p.  31. 
t    f  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  i.  §  3. 


unless  it  be  granted,  that  the  citations  were  in- 
tended by  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament, 
to  be  adduced  and  applied  as  prophecies  ful- 
filled $  if  you  do  suppose  them  not  intended  to 
be  adduced  and  applied  as  prophecies  :  then 
the  whole  affair  of  Jesus  being  foretold  as  the 
Messiah,  is  reduced  to  an  accommodation  of 
phrases."  But  this  only  applies  to  the  theory 
of  Eckerman  mentioned  above,  that  all  the 
quotations  are  made  in  a  secondary  application. 
As  for  the  next  sentence  of  Mr.  English,  it  is 
pleasant  to  trace  the  wonderful  coincidence  of 
thought,  which  different  writings  occasionally 
exhibit. 


HUET.    An.1690. 

Nam  quod  impios 
quosdam  homines 
blatetantes  audivi, 
aliquando  vitam  ac 
res  gestasChristinon 
aliter  in  veteris  tes- 
+amenti  libris  pr<e- 
dictas  reperiri,quam 
in  Homero  et  Virgil* 
io,  ex  quorum  libris 
efiLJlpoKevrpet  et  Pro- 
bse  Falconiae  cento- 
Ties  consuti  sunt,dig-- 
■num  eortim  inscitia 
est,  quibus  Cento- 
mim  concinnando- 
rura  ars  parum  per- 
specta  est.* 


ALLIX.  1699. 

This  wrere  to  sup- 
pose, that  Christ  and 
his  apostles  went  a- 
bout  to  prove  a 
thing-,  by  that  which 
had  no  strength 
nor  authority  to 
prove  it,  and  that 
the  citations  out  of 
the  Old  Testament 
are  like  the  work  of 
the  empress  Eudox- 
ia,  who  wrote  the 
history  of  Christ,  in 
verses  put  together, 
and  borrowed  out  of 
Horner ;  or  that  of 
Pro  ha  Falconia,  who 
did  the  same  in  ver- 
ses and  words  taken 
out  of  Virgil.f 


ENGLISH. 

The  whole  affair  of 
Jesus  being  foretold 
as  the  Messiah,  is  re- 
duced to  an  accom- 
modation of  phrases. 
And  it  will  assured- 
ly follow,  that  the 
citations  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles 
from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, are  like,  and 
7io  better,  than  the 
work  of  the  empress 
Eudoxia,  who  wrote 
the  history  of  Jesus 
in  verses,put  togeth- 
er and  borrowed  out 
of—HoMEs.!  or  that  of 
Proba  Falconia,  who 
did  the  same,  in  ver- 
ses and  words  taken 
out  of— Virgil  !* 


•  Huetii  demonstrate  Evang.  p.  741. 

i  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  32. 

f  AMix's  judgment  of  the  Jewish  church,  preface  p. 5,  is  quoted 


The  reader  will  observe,  that  Mr.  English 
has  the  credit  of  a  word  or  two  inserted,  to 
make  this  pillaged  wit  a  little  keener,  and  of 
the  typographical  circumstance  with  which  it 
is  set  forth.  He  did  not,  however,  borrow  the 
rest  from  Allix,  as  the  comparison  above  might 
intimate,  but  from  Collins,*  the  source  alike 
of  wit  and  wisdom,  who  quotes  the  passage 
from  the  preface  of  the  Judgment  of  the  an- 
cient Jewish  Church  against  the  Unitarians, 

It  now  remains  to  say  something  in  this  con- 
nexion of  a  subject  upon  which  Mr.  English 
makes  himself,  and  perhaps  his  readers,  very 
merry.  About  the  time  when  the  Jewish  con- 
troversy was  much  agitated  in  Europe,  a  work 
was  published  by  William  Surenhusius,  He- 
brew and  Greek  professor  at  Amsterdam,  with 
this  title  :  nuj-an  idd  sive  bibaos  kataaaathz, 
in  qno  secundum  veterum  hebrseorum  theolo- 
gorum  formulas  allegandi  et  modos  interpre- 
tandi   conciliantur   loca  ex  V.  in  N.  T.  al- 


by  Collins.  As  I  have  not  Dr.  Allix's  work  by  me,  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  gives  Huetthe  credit  of  this  hint.  The  doctor 
had  peculiarities  of  quoting.  He  sometimes  cites  the  same  Jew- 
ish Rabbi  under  different  names,  and  mightily  confirms  the  au- 
thority of  Rambam  by  that  of  Maimonides,  [the  same  person.] 
This  is  remarked  by  Nye,  who  would  have  been  less  surprised 
with  it,  had  he  remembered  that  Allix's  familiarity  with  the 
rabbins  had  doubtless  brought  him  acquainted  with  Joseph  Ben 
Gorion,  a  noted  impostor,  who  in  trying  to  copy  from  the  genu- 
ine Josephus,  that  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Pompey,  while  Caius 
Antony  and  M.  T.  Cicero  were  consuls,  [Josephi  Ant.  Jud.  xiv. 
c.  iv.  §3.]  succeeds  in  saying*,  that  "  Jerusalem  was  taken,  Gaius, 
and  Antonius,  and  Marcus,  and  Tullus,  and  Kikerius  being  pre- 
sent!"  Le  Clerc's  Bibliotheque,  torn,  xxiii.  p.  127. 
f  Collins'  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy,  p.  556. 


iegata.  As  there  is  not  a  copy  of  this  work 
in  the  country,  it  were  not  becoming  to  speak 
very  positively  of  its  character.  It  was 
one  part  of  the  object  of  the  writer  to  recon- 
cile the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
into  the  New,  by  showing  that  the  authors  of 
the  latter  quoted  them  according  to  principles 
recognized  by  the  Jews.  This  is  doubtless 
true,  &vA  is  now  asserted  by  those  who  are 
not  rashly  to  be  contradicted  in  this,  or  any 
critical  matter  of  fact.*  But  Surenhusius 
would  go  further ;  and  as,  according  to  his 
own  notion,  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  were  always  quoted  as  formal  proofs  by 
the  evangelists,  so  in  like  circumstances,  he 
would  have  it,  that  they  are  by  the  rabbins  ; 
and  this  latter  fact  he  urged  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  former.  From  the  examples  produced 
we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  his  principle, 
that  whenever  the  rabbins  used  the  phrase, 
'that  it  might  be  fulfilled,'  it  was  not  only  in 
the  way  of  allusion,  but  also  of  demonstration, 
is  incorrect.  And  considering  that  he  is  fol- 
lowed in  it  by  scarce  a  critick  of  eminence  of 
the  present  day,  Mr.  English  might  have  for- 
borne to  argue  against  it,  or  rather  to  amuse 
himself  with  it,  as  if  it  had  been  the  common 
theory  of  Christians.  The  work  of  Surenhu- 
sius, no  doubt,  sufficiently  proved  that  the 
evangelists  made  their  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  according  to  the  custom  of  the 

*  Eichhorn  All.  Bib.  Th.  II.  s.  948 
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gynagogue,  and  thus  far,  however  erroneous 
and  fanciful  in  other  respects,  it  was  a  highly 
important  accession  to  the  anti-judaick  apol- 
ogies. As  such  La  Iloche  regarded  it,  (whose 
review  is  the  source  of  all  this  familiarity  with 
which  Mr.  English  and  I  speak  of  the  work,) 
and  who  smiles  sometimes  at  the  credulity 
and  awkward  zeal  of  the  good  professor. 
Collins,  with  admirable  discernment,  foresaw 
the  use  which  might  he  made  of  it  against  the 
principles  he  was  affecting  to  defend,  and  ex- 
erts himself,  with  no  small  success  to  be  sure,  to 
make  it  ridiculous.  All  that  part  of  his  notice 
of  it  which  appears  in  Mr.  English's  work,  was 
taken  by  Collins,  as  he  himself  owns,  from  La 
Roche,  with  no  other  alteration  than  translat- 
ing some  of  the  extracts  from  Latin  into  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  English  has  transcribed  what  he 
says  of  this  work  from  Collins.  Though  he 
uses  the  personal  style,  and  says,  "1  shall 
state  this  matter  from  Surenhusius,"  he  still 
copies  from  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  : 
Blindly  and  unworthily  copies,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.  Though  I  feel  some  reluctance 
at  dwelling  thus  upon  a  book  which  no  one 
among  us  can  read,  and  notions  which  no  one 
adopts,  the  reader  will  pardon  me  for  pursuing 
the  subject  a  moment  longer. 

Let  it  be  observed  then,  that  there  are 
two  questions  upon  the  subject  of  the 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  into  the 
New,  which  are  quite  distinct :  the  one,  in 
what  application  on  the  passages  quoted  ? 
the  other,  how  to  account  for  the  difference 
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between  tlie  reading  of  the  passage,  as  it 
stands  in  the  Old  Testament  and  its  reading 
as  it  stands  in  the  New  ?  For  it  is  well  known 
that  there  are  considerable  verbal  differences 
between  the  text,  as  quoted  by  the  apostles 
and  evangelists,  and  as  it  stands  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Besides  that  the  sacred  writers, 
in  quoting  from  memory,  may  have  occasion- 
ally varied  from  the  Old  Testament  text,  as 
they  had  it,  we  may  reckon  the  following 
sources  of  these  differences.  1.  Our  copies  of 
the  New  Testament,  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
have  suffered  some  literal  alterations,  which 
may  have  fallen  occasionally  on  the  quoted 
texts,  and  thus  made  them  to  differ  from  the 
reading  of  the  Old  Testament.  %.  Our  cop- 
ies of  the  Old  Testament  have  undergone  a 
similar  alteration,  and  the  reading  of  some 
texts  beeu  affected  thereby,  so  as  to  make  them 
different  from  what  they  were,  when  quoted  by 
the  evangelists,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 
But  3.  and  principally,  the  evangelists  quot- 
ed the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Bible,*  which 
differs  in  very  many  points  from  our  present 
copies,  and   present  versions,  as  is  of  course 

*  The  effect  of  this  upon  the  verbal  conformity  of  the  citations 
of  the  evangelists  with  the  text,  of  the  Old  Testament,  may  be 
illustrated  by  examining  some  of  Mr.  English's  quotations  from 
the  New  Testament.  In  his  tenth  chapter,  which  is  transcribed 
without  acknowledgment,  from  R.  Isaac,  there  are  many  quota 
tions  from  the  evangelists.  These  Mr.  English  translated  from 
the  Latin  version  of  Isaac,  that  Latin  version  translated  them 
from  Isaac's  Hebrew,  and  Isaac  translated  them  from  the  Greek. 
So  that  when  we  get  them  in  the  fourth  degree,  in  Mr.  English's 
work,  we  find  them  not  a  little  degenerated  in  the  descent, 
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to  be  expected.  There  is  hardly  a  passage, 
among  the  vast  number  of  those  quoted  from 
the  Old  Testament  into  the  New,  in  which, 
whatever  difference  may  exist  between  the 
readings  of  the  prophets  and  evangelists,  may 
not  be  satisfactorily  explained  upon  the  third 
of  these  principles.  But  Surenhusius,  in 
common  with  others  of  his  age,  entertained 
such  notions  of  the  inspiration  of  scripture,  as 
led  them  to  think,  that  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists quoted  directly  from  the  Hebrew.  He 
accordingly  found,  or  fancied,  some  rabbinical 
rules  of  quotation,  by  which  every  variation 
from  the  Hebrew  was  accounted  for,  and 
shown  to  be  deliberately  and  intentionally 
made  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 
All  this  he  fortifies  with  examples,  to  which 
the  readers  attention  will  be  presently  asked. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  the  reader  to  remark 
the  errour,  or  the  fraud,  I  know  not  which,  of 
insinuating  that  these  rules  of  Surenhusius 
were  designed  by  him  to  account  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  quotations,  and  not,  as  is  the 
case,  to  a  thing  totally  different,  the  variation 
of  the  reading  of  the  passages,  as  they  stand 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  New.  Mr.  English, 
after  giving  the  rules,  says,  "it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  many  observations  upon  these 
rules ;  they  speak  for  themselves  most  signifi- 
cantly. For  what  is  there  that  cannot  be 
proved  from  the  Old  Testament,  or  any  other 
book,  yea,  from  Euclid's  elements,  or  even 
an  old  almanack,  by  the   help   of  'altering 
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words  and  sentences/  '  adding,  retrenching, 
and  transposing,  and  cutting  words  in  two/ 
as  is  stated  above,  by  a  learned  and  good  man, 
and  sincere  Christian,  who  had  found  out  and 
brought  together  these,  as  the  best  means  of 
getting  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  out 
of  a  difficulty,  which  had  long  shocked  and 
grieved  their  best  friends."  Miserable  fool- 
ery  !  There  is  a  time  for  all  things  ;  and  I 
think  too  honourably  of  Mr.  English's  heart 
and  head  not  to  believe,  that  when  he  sees 
these  examples,  which  I  shall  presently  pro- 
duce, he  will  feel  a  sentiment  of  regret,  and 
even  shame,  for  the  above  sentence.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  was  neither  manly  in  feeling, 
nor  correct  in  fact,  thus  to  insinuate,  that  these 
rules  were  meant  to  account  for  the  application 
of  passages,  instead  of  the  variation  of  texts. 
Collins  availed  himself  of  the  unguarded 
and  mistaken  assertion  of  writers  now  little 
known  or  consulted,*  to  give  to  the  ignorant, 
who  might  read  his  work,  the  impression,  that 
certain  rules  of  quotation,  used  by  the  evan- 
gelists, were  understood  by  Christians  to  be 
lost,  and  by  Surenhusius  to  have  been  recov- 
ered by  himself.  This  was  calculated  for  the 
age  in  which  Collins  wrote,  in  which  this 
branch  of  the  Jewish  controversy  had  been 
less  attended  to  than  others.  It  is  out  of  sea- 
son, in  the  present  age  of  theological  knowl- 
edge ;  and  indeed  it  is  one  considerable  in- 

*  3uch  as  Stanhope  and  Jenkins, 


convenience  of  copying,  through  thick  and 
thin,  from  an  author  who  wrote  a  century  ago, 
that  occasional  notions  will  in  the  mean  time 
have  been  exploded,  occasional  errours  and 
frauds  detected,  and  occasional  objections  an- 
swered. That  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  respect  to  quotations  as  in  every  other 
indifferent  thing,  followed  the  custom  of  their 
country  and  age,  is  now  a  proposition  which 
it  were  as  useless  to  prove,  as  vain  to  deny. 
Long,  indeed,  before  Surenhusius  or  Collins, 
this  hatl  been  asserted,  though  the  prevailing 
systems  were  not  liberal  enough  to  admit  the 
opinion.  It  was  however  advanced  by  bishop 
Kidder,*  nearly  fifty  years  before  Surenhu- 
sius,  and  by  Grotiusf  still  earlier,  and  has 
even  been  ascribed  to  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus.J 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  convey  to  any 
one  who  is  not  familiar  with  these  inqui- 
ries, an  adequate  idea  of  the  futility  and  ab- 
surdity of  the  laborious  theorizing  of  Suren- 
liusius,  jet  we  will  briefly  examine  his  rules, 
and  their  examples.  The  first  rule  is,  " reading 
the  words  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  not  according 

*  Kidder's  Demonstration  of  the  Messias,    P.  II.  p.  215,  216. 

'}   Grotius  ad  Matt.  i.  22. 

?  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  mentioned  by  Marsh  as  holding 
the  doctrine  of  accommodation.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
reference  he  gives  (Stromat.  viii.  p.  883,  ed  Pot.)  be  originally 
his.  It  should  be  vii.  863.  Moreover,  the  accommodation 
7°jttTspi<p<>piS,  of  which  Clement  speaks,  has,  as  I  understand 
him,  no  connexion  with  the  subject  of  quotations ;  but  is  the 
appellation  he  gives  to  such  an  accommodation  in  indifferent 
points  to  the  prejudices  of  the  weak,  as  a  perfect  Christian  ought 
to  exercise. 
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to  the  points  placed  under  them,  but  according 
to  other  points,  substituted  in  their  stead." 
This  rule  is  particularly  untimely  at  this  day, 
at  which  the  best  criticks  allow,  that  the  Ma. 
soretick  points  did  not  exist,  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles.  But  let  us  see  what  feats  this  rule 
achieves.  I  give  in  one  column  the  passage 
as  it  stands  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the 
other  as  in  the  New ;  marking  the  word  in 
print  to  which  the  rule  is  supposed  to  apply. 

Deut.  xviii.  19.  Acts  iii.  S3. 

And  it  shall  come  to  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  whosoever  pass,  that  every  soul 
will  not  hearken  unto  which  shall  not  hear 
my  words,  which  he  that  prophet,  shall  be 
[the  prophet]  shall  destroyed  from  among 
speak  in  my  name,  I  the  people. 
will  require  it  of  him. 

As  the  sense  of  the  two  passages  is  the 
same,  there  can  surely  be  no  treason  in  the 
differences.  In  reading  '  destroyed,'  (efrtoOpev. 
ewta*,)  St.  Luke  has  followed  neither  the 
present  Hebrew,  nor  the  present  text  of  the 
Septuagint.  As  the  whole  passage  is  rather 
abridged  than  quoted,  a  verbal  conformity  is 
not  perhaps  to  be  sought.  As  the  same  word 
in  Hebrew  signifies  <  from  his  people,'  and  ' of 
him/  according  as  it  is  differently  pronounced, 
Surenhusins  quotes  this  as  an  example  of  that 
substitution  of  points,  which  Mr.  English  has 
marked  in  ominous  Italicks.*     I  said,  Mr, 

*  Eichhorn's  Alleg.  Bib.  ii.  p.  1015.     Owen  on  Quotations,  p. 
75,  I  think  that  the  reading-  of  St.  Luke  can  be  easily  reconciled 
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English  copied  Collins  blindly.  This  first  ex- 
ample  is  the  proof.  The  text,  as  it  stands 
above,  is  Acts  iii.  23.  And  so  it  stands  cor- 
rectly in  La  Roche,*  from  whom  Collins 
copied  it.  But  the  latter,  by  mistake  or  mis- 
print, gives  it  Acts  iii.  3.  And  this  misprint 
Mr.  English  has  copied.  It  stands  in  his 
work  Acts  iii.  3.  From  whence  "I  crave 
leave  to  argue/'  that  he  did  not  trouble  him- 
self to  examine  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
examples  which  he  gave,  nor  to  see  whether 
they  really  prove  the  apostle  to  have  been 
guilty  of  the  fraud  he  insinuates. 

EXAMPLE   II. 

Amos  v.  26 — 7.  Acts  vi.  43. 

But  ye  have  borne  the  Ye  took  up  the  taber- 

tabernacle     of     your  nacle  of  Moloch,  and 

Moloch    and    Chiun,  the  star  of  your  God 

your  images  ;  the  star  Kemphan,         figures 

of  your    god,    which  which    ye    made,    to 

ye  made  yourselves  ;  worship  them,  and  I 

therefore  I  will  cause  will  carry  you   away 

you  to  go  into  captiv-  beyond  Babylon, 
ity  beyond  Damascus. 

Some   difference,!   but   no   fraud   I  trust, 

with  that  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Hebrew  stands,  IbJJQ  kJHIK, 
**  I  will  require  it  of  him."  IDJJE  BHV  means,  *  shall  be  cut  oft' 
from  his  people.'  The  ducts  of  V  are  essentially  those  of  K,  and 
this  reduces  the  difference  to  a  single  letter.  The  LXX  often 
render  WV  by  sh^ofyeva. 

*  Memoirs  of  Modern  Literature,  vi.  p.  115. 

j-  For  an  account  of  the  probable  origin  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  readings  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  LXX  see  Capelli 
critica  Sacra,  p.  60,  Owen  on  Quotations,  or  Eichhcrn  ubi  s.u? 
pra,  p.  1011. 
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here.  The  same  Hebrew  word,  differently 
pronounced,  means  Moloch  and  king.  In  the 
present  Hebrew  it  is  pronounced  king,  though 
our  translators  have  rendered  it  Moloch.  As 
the  martyr  Stephen  differed  from  the  present 
Hebrew  in  pronouncing  it  Moloch,  Surenhu- 
sius  makes  this  an  example  of  change  of 
points.     But  the  Septuagint  is  followed. 

EXAMPLE  III. 

Isaiah  xxv.  8.  1  Cor.  xv.  54. 

He  will  swallow  up  Death  is  swallowed 
death,  in  victory.  up  in  victory. 

The  same  word  th^  differently  pronounced. 
is  active  and  passive.*  / 

EXAMPLE  IV. 

Exod.  xvi.  18.  2  Cor.  viii.  15. 

He  that  had  gathered  He  that  had  gathered 
much,  had  nothing  o-  much,  had  nothing  o- 
ver,  and  he  that  had  ver,  and  he  that  had 
gathered  little,  had  no  gathered  little,  had  no 
lack.  lack. 

The  substitution  made  by  the  apostle,  if 
fraudulent,  is  so  artful  that  it  disappears  on 
translation.  He  follows  the  Septuagint.  And 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  Hebrew 
is,  that  in  the  Hebrew  the  same  words  mean, 
'  much'  and  'gathered  much/  'little/  and 
'  gathered  little/  according  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced. Those,  who  translated  the  Septua- 
gint, pronounced  them  'much5  and  'little/  and 
left  the  verbs  '  gathered/  to  be  supplied,  as 
they  are  done  in  our  Testaments,  in  Italicks. 

•  Capelli  critic.  Sacr.  p.  56,  517. 
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EXAMPLE  V. 

Ps.  xcv.  10.  11.  Heb.  iii.  10. 

When  your  fathers  When  your  fathers 
tempted  me,  proved  tempted  me,  proved 
me,  and  saw  my  work,  me,  and  saw  my  works, 
Forty  years  long  was  forty  years.  Where  - 
I  grieved  with  this  fore  I  was  grieved 
generation.  with  this    generation. 

This  substitution  consists  in  changing  a  pe- 
riod for  a  comma,  and  placing  '  forty  years' 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  verse,  instead  of  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh.  But  as  the  manu- 
scripts, at  the  time  the  New  Testament  was 
composed,  were  written  without  any  distinc- 
tion of  sentences,  or  even  words,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews might  place  a  comma,  where  the  maso- 
retick  editors  of  the  Bible  saw  fit,  some  cen- 
turies after,  to  place  a  period — without  there- 
by deserving  a  charge  of  fraud. 

EXAMPLE  VI. 

Gen.  xlvii.  31.  Heb.  xi.  SI. 

Andlsrael  bowed  him-  Jacob  worshipped, 
self  upon  the  bed's  leaning  on  the  top  of 
head.  his  staff. 

The  apostle  follows  the  Septuagint.  The 
same  Hebrew  word  ~mv,  according  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced, signifies  staff  and  bed.  Another 
argument  that  Mr.  English  has  blindly  copied 
from  Collins,  and  not  examined  for  himself 
the  texts  which  he  brings  as  examples  of  the 
heavy  charge  against  the  sacred  writers,  is, 
that  he  has  retained  Collins'  mistake  of  He- 
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brews  ix.  81.  instead  of  xi.  SI.  That  Collins 
himself  blindly  copied  La  Roche  appears  from 
this,  that  in  La  Roche's  review,  the  same  er- 
rour  stands.  I  correct  it  from  the  review  in  the 
Acta  Eruditorum. 

EXAMPLE  VII. 

Prov.  iii.  IS.  Hebrews  xii.  6. 

For  whom  the  Lord    For  whom   the  Lord 


loveth  he  chasteneth, 
even  as  a  father  every 
son  whom  he  loveth. 


loveth  he  chasteneth, 
and  scourgeth  every 
son  whom  he  recei  veth. 


The  same  word  2>o  when  pronounced  keav 
signifies,  '  as  a  father,'  when  pronounced  kiav 
signifies,  ' scourgeth.5  But  the  apostle  follows 
the  Septuagint.  And  these  are  all  the  exam- 
ples of  the  first  rule. 

The  second  rule  is,  "  changing  the  letters, 
whether  of  the  same  organ  or  not." 


example 
and 


Isaiah  viii.  14 
xxviii.  16. 
And  he  shall  be  for 
a  sanctuary,  but  for  a 
stone  of  stumbling, and 
rock  of  offence,  to  both 
houses  of  Israel.  Hay 
in  Zion  for  a  founda- 
tion stone,a  tried  stone, 
aprecious  corner  stone, 
a  sure  foundation,  and 
he  that  believeth  shall 
not  make  haste. 


Rom.  ix.  33. 
Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion 
a  stumbling  stone,  and 
a  rock  of  offence,  and 
whosoever  believeth, 
shall  not  be  ashamed* 
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Mr.  English  shows,  that  he  did  not  look  at 
these  texts  before  he  quoted  them,  by  the  fact, 
that  he  quotes  some  of  them  a  second  time, 
in  support  of  the  same  charge,  without 
noting  that  he  had  quoted  them  before. 
Thus  he  observes,  in  a  different  place,  with 
quite  as  much  vulgarity  as  force,  of  the  two 
texts  in  Isaiah,  that  Paul  has  "  pieced  two 
passages  together  here,  which  are  in  the  orig- 
inal quite  disconnected,"  and  again,  that  he 
"jams  two  distant  passages  together,  no  ways 
related."  Whether  this  be  as  true  as  cour- 
teous, St.  Paul  has  as  dear  a  right  as  Mr. 
English,  to  decide.  The  truth  is,  the  passages 
are  not  only  related,  but  in  sentiment  identi- 
cal :  and  if  Paul  thought  they  would  illus- 
trate the  subject  he  treated,  he  followed  the 
custom  of  his  country  in  applying  them. 

The  apostle  rather  abridges  than  quotes  the 
passage  ;  however,  it  is  given  by  Surenhusius 
as  an  example  of  letters  changed.  The  apos- 
tle gave  his  reading  as  he  found  it  in  his  Sep- 
tuagint ;  the  difference  in  the  Hebrew  is  this, 
ww  Kb  means,  '  shall  not  make  haste,'  urci*  **S 
*  shall  not  be  ashamed  ;?*  a  difference  of  one 
letter  :  and  certainly  the  apostle's  reading  is 
the  most  coherent. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

1  Cor.  xi.  9.  is  given  as  the  next  example, 
in  which,  however,  there  is  no  quotation  at 
all.  There  must  be  a  mistake  in  the  reference; 
but  the  want  of  the  work  of  Surenhusius;  pre- 

*  Capelli  critic.  Sacr.  p.  61. 
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vents  me  from  correcting  it.  This  misprint  of 
La  Roche  is  faithfully  copied  by  Collins,  and 
as  faithfully  by  Mr.  English. 

EXAMPLE  III. 


Jerem.  xxxi.  33. 
Not  according  to  the 
covenant  that  I  made 
with  their  fathers,  in 
the  day  that  I  took 
them  by  the  hand,  to 
bring  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  which 
my  covenant  they 
brake,  though  I  was 
a  husband  unto  them, 
saith  the  Lord. 


Heb. 


vm. 

Not  according 


9. 

to  the 
covenant  that  I  made 
with  their  fathers,  in 
the  day  when  I  took 
them  by  the  hand  to 
bring  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  be- 
cause they  continued 
not  in  my  covenant, 
and  I  regarded  them 
not,  saith  the  Lord. 
The  change  of  one  letter  reconciles  the  two 
texts.  <I  was  a  husband  to  them/  is  ex- 
pressed in  Hebrew  by  an  >r\hvz,  and  '  I  disre- 
garded them/  by  oa  wwa.*  But  this  change 
was  not  made  by  the  apostle  ;  he  followed  the 
Septuagint. 

example  iv — and  one  of  the  most  curious. 


Ps.  xi.  7- 
Sacrifice  and  an  offer- 
ing thou  didst  not  de- 
sire, mine  ears  hast 
thou  opened,  burnt 
offering  and  sin  offer- 
ing thou  hast  not  re- 
quired. 

*  Capelli  Critica  Sacra,  p.  61. 
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Heb.  x.  5. 
Sacrifice  and  an  offer- 
ing thou  wouldst  not, 
but  a  body  hast  thou 
prepared  for  me.  In 
burnt  offering  and  sin 
offering  thou  hadst  no 
pleasure. 


mo 

Here  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say,  that  the 
apostle  follows  the  Septuagint,  But  from 
whence  the  difference  between  t]m  Septuagint 
and  the  Hebrew  arose,  is  not  so  easily  decid- 
ed. The  present  Hebrew  is  obscure  and 
unmeaning ;  and  the  conjecture  of  Kennicott 
is  probable,  that  instead  of  the  present  read- 
ing Q^m,  the  copies  of  the  Hebrew  from  which 
the  Septuagint  was  made,  read  ma  *x>  of  which 
the  ducts  are  nearly  coincident.*  Surenhusius 
by  giving  this  as  an  example  of  change  of  let- 
ters, seems  to  have  had  a  similar  solution. 
example  v. 

This  has  been  already  quoted  as  example 
S.  of  the  first  rule.  The  change  of  letters 
takes  place  in  the  word  remfan.f  The  He- 
brew reads,  kifan.  The  New  Testament  ap- 
proaches near  to  the  Septuagint,  who  have 
raifan.  The  difference  is,  to  the  last  degree, 
unimportant, 

The  third  rule  is,  "  changing  both  points 
and  letters." 

EXAMpLE   I. 

Heb.  i.  5.  Acts  xiii.  4i. 

Behold,  ye  among  the    Behold  ye  desjnsers. 

*  For  a  conjecture,  which  is  only  too  ingenious,  upon  this 
text,  see  Capelli  critica  Sacra,  p.  318.  Kennicott  confirms  his 
by  a  Syriack  Psalter,  made  from  the  Hebrew,  which  reads  with 
the  Septuagint :  dissertatio  generalis,  18,  §  5. 

•j-  We  may  notice,  in  passing-,  an  errour  of  Junius,  who.,  calls 
the  word  remfan  an  addition  of  the  apostle,  without  seettjing* 
to  notice  that  it  flows  from  jr3  by  the  alteration  of  3  for  the  not 
dissimilar  1     Juni.i  sacra,  parah  p.  .119. 
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heathen,    and  regard    and  wonder  and  fer 

and    wonder  marvel-    ish. 

lously. 

The  apostle  coincides  with  the  Septuagint- 
The  difference  between  their  Hebrew  text  and 
the  present  raasoretick  probably  was,  that  they 
read  ronm  m:on,  <  wonder  and  perish/*  instead 
of  irnamnnnm,  'wonder  marvellously.'  They 
also  read  ta^sa,  '  despisers,'  instead  of  -o^m* 
i  among  the  heathen/  a  change  of  a  letter.* 

EXAMPLE   II, 

%  Cor.  viii.  15.  has  already  been  given  as 
the  fourth  example  of  the  first  rule.  I  am  apt 
to  think,  in  each  case,  there  is  some  mistake 
in  the  reference. 

These  are  all  the  examples,  which  Collins 
and  Mr.  English  give  us :  they  are  confined  to 
the  three  first  rules.  But  I  will  engage  to  give 
as  good  an  account  of  the  examples  of  the 
other  rules,  whenever  they  are  produced.  And 
now  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  whether  it  be 
more  absurd  or  atrocious  to  build  upon  facts 
like  these  the  insinuation,  that  the  apostles 
had  made  use  of  certain  supposed  rules  to 
alter  and  falsify  the  passages  they  quoted^ 
and  thus  adapt  them  to  their  purpose.  I  cheer- 
fully avail  myself  of  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Eng- 
lish has  quoted  three  misprints  from  Collins, 
to  believe  that  he  did  not  examine  the  texts,  in 
which  this  charge  was  pretended  to  be  sub- 
stantiated. But  what  name  will  you  give  to 
the  utter  heedlessness,  the  unfeeling  indiffer- 

*  Capelli  cvitica  Sacra,  p.  60.  Owen  on  Quotations,  p.  PC. 
Eichhora's  All,  Bib.  II,  1009, 
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eoce  to  the  characters  and  opinions  of  others, 
which  would  permit  Mr.  English  to  bring  for- 
ward a  charge  of  corrupting  the  passages  they 
cite,  against  those,  who  are  regarded  by  all 
around  him  as  objects  of  veneration,  without 
making  the  little  effort  of  looking  at  the  pas- 
sages, by  which  the  charge,  if  at  all,  must  be 
substantiated  ?  It  were  wasting  time  to  urge, 
how  inexpressibly  indifferent  are  nine  tenths 
of  the  variations  above  quoted  to  the  sense, 
and  how  absurd  was  the  hypothesis  of  Sureu- 
husius,  that  they  were  all  intentionally  made, 
and  were  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  his  rules.  He  seems  to  have  bor- 
rowed some  of  his  rules  from  the  Halicoth 
Olam,  the  rabbinical  treatise  mentioned  above. 
There  are  in  that  treatise  about  forty-eight 
such  rules ;  he  might  have  taken  the  whole, 
with  equal  probability  and  equal  absurdity. 


CHAPTER  VII 


I  have  thus  attempted  an  answer  to  that 
part  of  Mr.  English's  work  which  relates  to 
tlie,  subject  of  prophecy,  in  which,  by  his  own 
confession  the  principal  merits  of  the  question 
are  concerned.  This  part  is  contained  in  the 
seven  first  chapters,  to  which  may  be  added  a 
sort  of  summary  contained  in  the  eighth,  and 
a  note  appended  to  it ;  which  are  styled  by 
Mr.  English,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Gary,  in  the 
way  of  flourish  I  suppose,  the  most  important 
part  of  his  work,  in  respect  to  the  prophetick 
argument.  There  is  nothing  in  them,  I  trust, 
to  which  a  satisfactory  reply  may  not  be  found 
in  the  preceding  pages.  And  here  it  was  my 
original  intention  to  have  left  the  subject  f 
trusting  that  whoever  else  might  be  dissatis- 
fied, it  would  not  be  Mr.  English,  whose  re- 
peated written  declaration  is  before  the  pub- 
lick,  and  whose  verbal  assertion  is  well  kuown 
to  many,  that  all  that  was  important  in  his 
controversy  was  the  prophetical  argument  for 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  as  he 
has  apparently  changed  his  opinion  upon  this 
subject,  and  now  demands  a  reply  to  what  he 
kad  previously  proposed  to  discard  as  worth- 
*85 
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less  ;#  and  as  there  are  in  the  subsequent  parts 
of  his  work  many  false  reasonings  which  should 
be  corrected,  and  false  statements  which  should 
be  exposed,  I  venture  to  solicit  the  reader's 
indulgence  to  a  review  of  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined . 
These  I  shall  examine  chiefly  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand,  though  from  the  haste  with 
which  his  work  was  composed,or  some  other  less 
respectable  reason,  this  order  is  to  a  high  de- 
gree confused  and  illogical. 

The  ninth  chapter  contains  Mr.  English's 
statement  of  a  subject,  upon  which  I  cannot 
but  think  he  is  far  from  explicit.  He  had  al- 
ready told  us,  in  his  preface,  that  there  "  was 
not,  nor  ought  not  to  be,  a  word  of  reproach 
against  the  moral  character  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  twelve  apostles  ;"  and  this  assertion, 
which  is  repeated  in  substance  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  the  work,  is  indignantly 
reiterated  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Cary.  Mr. 
English  says,  that  he  ' looks  upon  the  character 
of  Christ  with  that  respect,  which  every  man 
should  pay  to  purity  of  morals/  and  yet  tells 
us,  on  the  next  leaf,  that  though  he  was  mild 
and  merciful  to  the  woman  accused  of  adul- 
tery, he  liberated  her  by  a  "  contrivance  di- 
rectly calculated  to  frustrate  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice.'' And  after  remarking  on  one  page,  that  he 
discovered  marks  of  hallucination  of  mind,  and 
that  "every  intelligent  physician,*  who  reads 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Cary. 

f  Boerhaave  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  an  intelligent 
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his  discourses,  will  see  plainly  that  he  was 
not  always  in  his  right  mind/'  he  adds  on 
the  next,  that  he  really  respects  and  venerates 
his  character.  Now  whatever  feeling  we  may 
cherish  toward  spotless  innocence,  I  appre- 
hend that  when  it  is  witnessed  in  one  whose 
life  was  a  scene  of  '  contemplative  and  mel- 
ancholy self-delusion/  and  who  was  subject 
to  occasional  hallucination  of  mind,  it  is  not  a 
feeling  of  veneration  and  respect.  Pity  and 
compassion  are  the  best  sentiments  we  could 
entertain  ;  and  when  habitual  enthusiasm  and 
occasional  derangement  are  carried,  as  Mr. 
English  fancies  in  the  present  case,  into  the 
business  of  life,  it  is  absurd,  if  not  revolting, 
to  speak  of  respect  and  veneration.  But  Mr. 
English  labours  here  upon  a  distinction  which 
he  makes  between  the  real  life  and  character 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  life  and  character 
as  represented  in  the  New  Testament.  He 
thinks  there  is  not  sufficient  proof  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  New  Testament,  and  there- 
fore candidly  allows  that  the  charges  he 
makes  upon  the  intellectual  or  moral  character 
of  the  founder  and  apostles  of  Christianity, 
may  be,  and  probably  are  authorized  only 
by  the  false  view,  which  the  evangelists  give 
of  them.     The  unparalleled  composure,  with 

physician ;  he  says  of  himself,  in  an  account  of  his  own  life, 
"Doctrinam  sacris  Uteris  hebraice  et grace  traditam  solam  animse 
saluturem  agaovit  et  iensit.  Omni  oportunitate  prohtebatur 
discipline  m,  quam  Jesus  Christus  ore  et  vita  expressit,  unice  tran- 
quillitatem  dare^  mentL"  Johnson's  life  of  Boerhaave.  Works, 
vol.  xii.  58. 
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which  he  calls  in  question  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
will  afford  us  matter  for  future  reflection.  In 
the  mean  time,  let  us  see  how  this  favourite 
distinction  which  he  makes,  will  affect  his  ar- 
gument. The  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
he  argues,  are  spurious  productions  of  an  age 
subsequent  to  that  in  which  they  are  pretend- 
ed to  be  written,  and  therefore  the  charges 
founded  on  them,  against  the  character  of 
Christ  and  the  twelve  apostles,  must  be  owned 
to  be  hypothetical,  and  according  to  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, probably  incorrect.  But  why  did  he  not 
see  and  confess,  that  with  equal  reason  he  should 
own  that  most  of  the  objections  stated  throughout 
his  whole  work,  are  hypothetical  and  probably 
incorrect?  Thus  he  charges  the  evangelists 
with  fraud  in  quoting  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  application  to  the  events  of  the 
New.  How  can  he  prove  that  they  made  any 
such  quotations,  if  he  deny  the  authenticity  of 
the  books  in  which  they  were  made  ?  He 
speaks  much  of  Christ's  declaring  that  he 
came  to  bring  division  and  a  sword,  in  oppo- 
sition, as  he  alleges,  to  the  Old  Testament ; 
he  attempts  to  show  at  large,  that  passages 
cited  from  the  prophets,  are  corrupted  by  the 
evangelists  ;  his  tenth  chapter  is  made  up  of 
criticisms  upon  points  principally  of  fact  stated 
in  the  New  Testament,  asserted  to  be  either 
erroneous  themselves,  or  contradictory  to  the 
Old  Testament  ;  the  eleventh  chapter  ends 
with  charges  against  the  moral  and  Christian 
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character  of  Paul,  grounded  upon  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles,  which  topicks  are  pursued, 
for  the  most  part,  through  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth ;  the  fourteenth  considers  the  gift  of 
tongues,  and  other  miraculous  accounts  relat- 
ed in  the  evangelical  history ;  the  fifteenth  at- 
tempts to  show,  that  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  as 
represented  in  the  gospels,  was  proved  false 
by  the  tests  established  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eigh- 
teenth, are  principally  upon  the  internal  evi- 
dence and  peculiar  morality  ©f  Christianity, 
as  appearing  from  the  writings  of  the  evan- 
gelists and  apostles  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
book  contains  some  other  observations  equally 
dependent  upon  these  writings.  Now  I  say, 
that  Mr.  English  in  consistency  must  allow, 
that  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, is  to  take  from  all  this  array  of  ob- 
jections their  foundation  and  force.  Compos- 
ing, as  they  do,  three  quarters  of  his  book,  yet 
the  case  is  precisely  with  them  as  it  is  with 
his  charges  against  the  characters  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  ;  not  one  of  them,  of  course, 
can  have  a  shadow  or  pretence  of  proof,  except 
from  the  New  Testament. 

But  Mr.  English  will  be  ready  to  ask, 
whether  Christianity  could  stand  a  moment 
without  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  and 
the  apostles,  and  whether  the  foundation  of 
the  gospel  itself  would  not  fail  with  the  foun- 
dation of  these  objections,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  New  Testament  is  a  forgery  ? 
Tq  this  I  answer,  that  I  hope,  by  divine  aidyB 
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to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Te^i 
ment,  in  the  sequel  ;  till  when  I  say,  that  all 
the  substantial  facts,  upon  which  our  faith  re- 
poses, can  be  proved  without  it.*  Tacitus 
and  Suetonius,f  heathen  historians,  testify  to 
the  origin  of  our  religion  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  to  his  crucifixion,  and  to  the  wide  ex- 
tension of  the  gospel,  after  the  check  which 
they  say  it  received  at  his  death.  Pliny, J 
another  heathen,  and  a  persecutor  of  the 
church,  writes  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Trajan, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  which 
is  so  full  a  testimony  to  the  existence,  extent, 
and  moral  nature  of  Christianity,  that  I  can- 
not but  think  a  translation  of  the  whole  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  reader,  which  I  accord- 
ingly place  in  the  margin.  §     Celsus,  about 

*  See  Paley's  Evidences,  ch.  ii. 

I  Tacitus,  An.  lib.  xv.     Seulonius,  Nero,  §  16.  et  Claud.  §  25. 

*  Plinii  Epis.  lib.  x.  ep.  97.     Vid.  apud  Semleri  Select.  Cap. 
t.  i.  p.  30. 

§  "  Pliny  to  the  emperor  Trajan  wisheth  health  and  happiness  : 
"It  is  my  constant  custom.  Sir,  to  refer  myself  to  you,  in  all 
matters  concerning  which  I  have  any  doubt.  For  who  can  better 
direct  me  where  I  hesitate,  or  instruct  me  where  T  am  ignorant  i1 
I  have  never  been  present  at  any  trials  of  the  Christians,  so  that 
I  know  not  well  why,  or  how  much  they  are  punished  or  pros- 
ecuted. Nor  have  I  been  a  little  perplexed  to  determine  whether 
any  difference  ought  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  age,  or 
whether  the  treatment  of  the  young  and  tender  should  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  more  robust ;  whether  a  pardon  should  be 
granted  to  those  who  recant,  or  whether  to  have  ever  been  a 
Christian  is  sufficient  ground  of'  condemnation :  whether  the 
name  itself,  without  criminal  actions,  is  to  be  punished,  or  only 
when  attended  with  crimes.  In  the  mean  time  this  lias  been  my 
course  with  those  who  have  been  accused  before  me  as  Christians.- 
I  have  interrogated  them  (  whether  they  were  Christians  ?'  If 
they  confessed  it,  I  interrogated  them  a  second  and  a  third  time, 
and  threatened  them  with  death.    If  they  persisted,  I  ordered 
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fifty  years  after,  whom  Mr.  English  confesses 
to  have  been  a  decided  enemy  of  Christian- 
ity, acknowledges  the  principal  facts,  even  the 

them  to  execution.  For  I  was  clear  that,  whatever  it  were  which 
they  confessed,  they  ought  to  suffer  for  their  contumacy  and  in- 
flexible  obstinacy.  There  were  others  of  the  same  infatuation, 
whom,  as  being  Roman  citizens,  I  have  noted  to  be  sent  home 
to  the  city.  In  the  mean  time,  the  charge  extending  itself  even 
during  these  proceedings,  more  cases  occurred.  An  anonymous 
list  was  sent  me,  containing  the  names  of  many,  who  upon  exam- 
ination,  denied  that  they  were  or  had  been  Christians  ;  while  at 
my  direction  they  invoked  the  gods,  and  sacrificed  with  wine  and 
incense  before  your  image,  which  I  had  ordered  to  be  set  before 
'hem,  with  the  statues  ofthe  deities.  Besides  which  they  reviled 
Christ.  None  of  which  things,  it  is  said,  the  genuine  Christians 
can  be  brought  to  do.  These,  therefore,  I  discharged.  Others, 
named  by  the  informers,  owned  that  they  were  Christians,  and 
again  denied  it;  alleged  that  they  had  been  formerly,  but  had 
c  eased  to  be,  some  three  years  ago,  some  longer,  and  a  few  above 
twenty  years.  They  all  did  homage  to  your  image,  and  the 
statues  of  the  gods.  They  too  reviled  Christ.  They  maintained 
that  the  extent  of  their  fault  or  their  errour  was,  that  they 

WERE  ACCUSTOMED,  ON  A  STATED  DAT,  TO  MEET  TOGETHER  BEFORE 
JIAWX,  AND  TO  SING,  BY  RESPONSES,  A  HYMN  TO  CHRIST  AS  TO  A 
GOD  ;  TO  BIND  THEMSELVES  BY  AN  OATH,  NOT  TO  THE  COMMISSION  OF 
SOME  CRIME,   BOT    TO    ABSTAIN    FROM    THEFT,  ROBBERY,  ADULTERYj 

unfaithfulness,  and  fraud.  When  this  was  done,  they  separ- 
ated, and  again  assembled  to  a  meal  which  they  ate  in  common, 
and  without  disorder,  and  that  they  had  forborne  this  after  my 
edict,  in  which,  as  you  commanded,  I  interdicted  these  assem- 
blies, (£t<j4/^«c.)  In  consequence  of  these  discoveries,  I  judged 
it  the  more  necessary  to  extort  the  truth  from  two  maid  servants, 
called  ministry,  even  by  the  torture.  But  I  discovered  nothing 
■besides  a  perverse  and  excessive  superstition.  Wherefore  I  have 
suspended  my  proceedings  to  consult  you;  as the  thing appeared  to 
merit  deliberation,  from  the  number  of  those  involved.  For  many 

OF  ALL  AGES,  OF  ALL   RANKS,  AND  OF  EITHER  SEX,  ARE  AND   WILL  BE 

accused.  JVot  confined  to  the  cities,  this  contagioxis  superstition  has 
spread  into  the  villages  and  open  country.  It  might,  I  think, 
be  arrested.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  the  temples,  which 
had  been  deserted,  begin  to  be  attended,  and  the  customary 
rites,  long  interrupted,  to  be  revived.  The  victims  too  are 
every  where  bought  up,  -which  but  lately  could  scarce  find  a  pur* 
chaser.  From  whence  we  may  imagine  what  numbers  (qua; 
turba  hominum,)  might  be  redeemed,  could  an  indulgence  be 
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miracles,  in  the  life  of  Jesus  ;*  and  they  are 
also  acknowledged  in  that  collection  of  Jewish 
traditions,  which  is  found  in  the  Talmud. |  Af- 
ter another  century  and  a  half,  the  history  of 
Christianity  is  the  history  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  of  the  civilized  world.     Now  from 
this  we  collect,  upon  the  authority  of  heathens 
and  Jews,  all  of  them  cold,  prejudiced,  or 
hostile  witnesses,  that  Christ  was  crucified  ii 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  that  his  followers  were 
diffused  throughout  the  world,  that  they  re- 
garded their  master  as  an  object  of  veneration 
and  praise,  and  called,  with  continually  in- 
creasing success,  upon  all  nations,  to  believe 
in  his  name.     Upon  these  facts,  added  to  that 
correspondence    with    alleged    prophecy,    o' 
which  we  have  given  a  summary  above,  on 
might   rest  an  intelligent    faith    upon  Jesu 
Christ ;  and  a  faith  to  which  not  one  of  th 
objections  stated  above,  would  apply.     Ths 
would  leave  Mr.  English's  work  very  lear  in 
point  of  size,  and  much  weakened  of  whatever 
force  it  might  have.    And  this  is  a  more  strik- 
ing confirmation  than  he  may  wish  of  his  orig- 
inal opinion,  that  nothing  in  his  work,  but  the 
bare  argument  from  prophecy,  was  of  any  con- 
sequence. 

granted  on  recanting-."  This  translation  is  varied  considerably 
from  that  given  by  Lardner,  vii.  291 — 3. 

*  The  whole  discourse  of  Celsus  against  the  Christian  religion, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  retrieved  from  the  eight  books,  which  were 
written  byOrigen  in  reply,  has  been  put  in  order,  and  barbarously 
translated  by  Glas,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Sandemanians,  in 
whose  works  it  may  be  found,  vol.  i ii-  p.  195,  et  seq. 

f  Grotius  de  Veritate,  1.  ii.  §  2. 
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Having  told  us  that  Jesus  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  irreproachable  purity,*  Mr. 
English  proceeds  to  remark  on  the  next  page, 
that  "  the  only  actions  in  his  life,  which  be- 
tray any  marks  of  character  deserving  of  seri- 
ous reprehension,  are  his  treatment  of  the  wo- 
man taken  in  adultery,  and  his  application  of 
the  prophecy  of  Malachi  concerning  Elias,  to 
John  the  Baptist."  If  every  one,  who  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  make  an  application  of  a 
prophecy,  which  Mr.  English,  or  those  whose 
cause  he  defends,  do  not  happen  to  approve, 
is  a  subject  of  serious  reprehension,  the  sum 
of  publick  morals  will  lamentably  decrease. 
However,  this  prophecy  of  Malachi  has  been 
previously  examined,  and  needs  not  another 
discussion.  As  to  the  case  of  the  woman  ta- 
ken in  adultery,  which  is  recorded  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  John,  Mr.  English  repre- 
hends our  Lord's  conduct  in  it  as  subversive 
of  publick  justice.  He  maintains,  that  our 
Lord,  instead  of  saying  to  her  accusers,  u  let 
him,  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  cart  the 
first  stone,'"  should  have  said,  "  men,  who 
made  me  a  judge  or  divider  over  you,  carry 
the  accused  to  the  proper  tribunal."  Dr.  Pa- 
ley  has  been  thought  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  publick  justice  and  moral 
law,  and  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  third 
book  of  his  philosophy,!  he  gives  an  elegant 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  67- 
|  Principles  of  moral  and  political  plulosord.y,     Boston  Ed, 
p  204. 
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and  irresistible  vindication  of  our  Lord's  con- 
duct  upon  this  occasion.  To  that  I  would  re- 
fer Mr.  English  and  the  reader,  just  observ- 
ing, however,  that  the  whole  account,  as  it 
stands  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  John,  is  proba- 
bly a  subsequent  addition,  and  marked  as 
such  in  the  edition  of  Griesbach. 

Mr.  English  charges  our  Lord  with  incon- 
sistency, "  inasmuch  that  while  he  professed  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  he  designedly 
involved  his  instructions  in  parables,  lest  they 
might  understand  them,  and  be  converted  from 
their  sins,   and  God  should  heal  or  pardon 
them."*    I  suppose  we  must  reason  with  Mr. 
English,  as  if  he  really  misapprehended  our 
Saviour's  intention.     I  would  say  then,  that 
our  Lord  did  not  address  himself  to  a  philo- 
sophical skeptick,  who  was  to  live   eighteen 
hundred  years  after,  and  would  affect  to  inter- 
pret his  words   by  forms  of  language,  never 
heard  of  among  the  Jews  ;  but  he  addressed 
himself  to  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  style  of  the  Old  Testament  from  their  in- 
fancy, and  had    read   therein    the  following 
words  :  "And  God  said,  go  and  tell  this  people, 
Hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand  not;  and  see 
ye  indeed,  but  perceive  not.     Make  the  heart 
of    this    people    fat,    and   make    their    ears 
heavy,    and    shut   their   eyes,    lest  they   see 
with  their   eyes,    and   hear  with  their   ears, 
and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  convert, 
and  he  healed."  \     This  occurs  in  a  context, 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  70. 
f  Is.  vi.  9,  10. 
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nearly  the  most  solemn  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Does  Mr.  English,  who  has  argnetl  thus  far 
in  his  work  upon  the  supposition  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  Isaiah,  really  think  that  the  prophet 
taught,  that  (rod  commanded  him  to  make  his 
hearers  senseless  and  obdurate,  lest  they 
should  understand  his  doctrine,  and  be  con- 
verted by  it  ?  The  reader  will  find  that  the 
language  in  the  evangelists,  to  which  Mr. 
English  excepts,  is  the  same  as  this  of  Isaiah. 
He  quotes  on  the  same  page,  as  an  instance 
of  inconsistency,  these  words  of  our  Lord, 
"  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest — Arise, 
let  us  be  going."  This  is  something  like 
i  piecing  two  texts  together,'  or  at  least  like 

*  altering'  a  passage  ;  charges,  both  of  them, 
of  which  Mr.  English  is  very  liberal  against 
the  evangelists.  Our  Lord,  in  retiring  to  the 
garden  to  pray,  took  witli  him  three  of  his 
disciples,  and  while  his  soul  was  sorrowful 
even  unto  death,  he  said,  "  tarry  ye  here,  and 
watch  with  me."  He  knew  the  extreme  agony 
which  he  was  about  to  undergo,  and  request- 
ed their  attention  and  care.  But  when  he 
turned  to  them  after  his  first  act  of  devotion, 
he  found  them  asleep,  and  reproachfully  asked 

#  what !  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour?" 
This  was  repeated  twice,  and  after  he  had  pray- 
ed the  third  time  he  "ceineth  to  his  disciples,  and 
saith  unto  them,  Sleep  now  and  take  your 
rest;  behold  the  hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  Son 
of  man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners. 
Rise,  let  us  be  going  ;  behold  he  is  at  hand 
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that  doth  betray  ine."    The  words  in  Italicks 
Mr.  English  omits,  that  he  might  bring  the 
preceding   and  following  clauses  into  more 
apparent  contradiction  ;  though  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  passage  is  extremely  plain,  that 
whereas  Jesus  had  asked  of  his  disciples  to 
watch  with  him  while  he  prayed,  he  reproach- 
ed them  for  their  neglect,  when  his  devotions 
were  over,  by  telling  them  to  sleep  on    now, 
his  prayers  were  finished,  and  the  hour  was 
at  hand  when  their  presence  and  attention 
could  be  of  no  avail.     This  was  a  gentle  re- 
proach, and  not,  as  Mr.  English  would  affect 
to  believe,  a  direct  admonition  to  the  disciples 
to  indulge  in  sleep.     But  let  us  hear  himself: 
"  The  commentators  endeavour  to  get  rid  of 
the  strange  contradictoriness  of  these  words, 
by  turning  the  command  into  the  future,  and 
rendering  the  Greek  word,  translated  "now," 
thus  :  "for  the  rest  of  your  time,"  or  "for  the 
future,"     And  that  he  asked  them,  "  whether 
they  slept  for  the  future  ?"  which  appears  to 
be  just  as  rational  as  to  have  asked,   "how 
they  do  to-morrow?!"    Some  profitable   re- 
mark might  be  made  on  the  unhappy  pervers- 
ity of  moral  feeling,  which   could   permit   a 
man  to  turn  from  the  perusal  of  so  affecting  a 
relation   as  that  in  question,  and  indulge  in 
such  a  miserable  jest.     But  Mr.  English  is 
too  much  of  a  scholar  not  to  know,  that  no  al- 
teration is  made  in  the  Greek  by  turning,  as 
he  calls  it,  the  imperative  into  the  indicative 
mood,  and  that  in  the  manuscript  of  the  evan- 
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gelist,  the  passage  in  both  interpretations 
would  be  written  equally  alike.  Though  he 
speaks  of"  the  commentators/'  it  is  neither  the 
most  nor  the  best  who  propose  this  interpre- 
tation ;  though  it  be  a  very  rational  one.  The 
words  of  Whitby  are,  "  If  with  the  Vulgate, 
the  Glossaries,  and  our  Bois,  we  here  inter- 
pret r°  *ot™,  jam,  now,  as  our  translation  doth, 
these  words  being  rendered  interrogatively., 
give  the  sense  thus  :  Do  you  sleep  noiv,  and 
take  your  rest,  when  the  hour  of  temptation 
and  the  traitor  is  at  hand?  ATrsxel,  it  is  enough 
that  you  have  slept  so  long;  arise  now  and  let 
us  go  hence."*  Is  this  any  thing  like  the 
poor  foolery,  "  how  do  you  do  to-morrow  ??? 
The  fact  unluckily  is,  that  Mr.  English,  in 
his  laudable  zeal  to  introduce  this  respectable 
pleasantry,  fell  into  a  gross  mistake  of  Whit- 
by. For  this  commentator  told  him,  that  cer- 
tain criticks  translated  the  word  rendered 
4  now7  by  *  hereafter/  or  '  in  future/  and  cer- 
tain other  criticks  rendered  the  passage  inter- 
rogatively ;  and  Mr.  English,  to  use  a  phrase 
of  his  own,  "jammed  these  disconnected  facts 
together/'  and  made  out  of  them  that  the 
commentators  had  interpreted  the  passage, 
"  do  you  sleep  in  future."  And  even  this, 
however  irrelevant  in  its  context,  seems  to  me 
no  more  absurd,  than  if  I  should  ask  Mr. 
English,  "  Bo  you  retain  this  objection  in 
your  future  edition  of  the  Grounds  of  Chris- 
tianity examined  ?" 

*■  Whitby  in  loc. 

*36 


He  next  appeals  to  John  viii.  51.  "  Verily, 
verily,  [said  Jesus,]  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man 
keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  see  death" 
46  Reader,  what  dost  thou  think,"  asks  Mr. 
English,  "  of  this  saying  ?  Has  believing  in 
the  Christian  religion  at  all  prevented  men 
from  dying,  as  in  aforetime  ?  And  should  we 
be  at  all  astonished,  that  the  Jews  said  to 
Mm,  '  we  know  thou  hast  a  demon  ;?  and  if  in 
our  times,  a  man  was  to  make  a  similar  as- 
sertion, should  we  not  say  the  same  ?"  If 
Mr.  English  had  not  lost  his  former  acquaint- 
ance with  the  New  Testament,  he  would  have 
remembered  another  passage,  that  would  ex- 
plain this :  "  This  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me,  that  every  one  that  seeth  the  Son,  and  be- 
iieveth  on  him,  may  have  everlasting  life;  and 
I  ic  ill  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day"*  How- 
ever, in  answer  to  his  question,  whether  we 
should  not  say,  that  a  man  in  our  times  was 
mad  who  made  this  assertion,  I  would  reply, 
that  we  probably  should,  unless  he  wrought 
such  miracles  as  showed  he  was  authorized  to 
make  it.  And  I  assure  Mr.  English,  that,  so 
far  from  agreeing  with  the  Jews,  the  wisest 
and  best  men  that  ever  lived  have  thought, 
that  if  they  kept  the  saying  of  Jesus,  they 
should  never  see  death  ;  that  he  himself,  for 
the  happiest  two  years  of  his  life,  thought  the 
same  ;  that  wise  and  good  men  have  not  only 
thought  this,  in  the  hours  of  health  and  strength, 
when  most  are  apt  to  think  they  shall  live  for- 
ever, but  that  hundreds  and  thousands,  m  the 

*  -John  vi.  40 
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agonies  of  dissolution,  have  believed  that. 
keeping  the  saying  of  Christ,  they  should 
never  see  death. 

Having  thus  established  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency in  conduct,  Mr.  English  proceeds 
to  offer  a  specimen  of  absurd  and  incon- 
sequent reasoning  of  our  Saviour.  It  is 
this,  that  in  reproaching  the  pharisees  for 
building  and  adorning  the  sepulchres  of  the 
prophets,  whom  their  fathers  slew,  he  says, 
"  your  fathers  slew  them,  and  ye  build  their 
sepulchres ;"  and  he  adds,  "  that  thus  they 
showed,  that  they  approved  the  deeds  of  their 
fathers."  "  Surely,"  continues  Mr.  English, 
"this  is  absurd.  Did  the  Athenians,  by  setting 
up  a  statue  to  Socrates  after  his  unjust  death, 
show  to  the  world  that  they  approved  the 
deed  of  them  who  slew  him  ?  Did  it  not 
show  the  direct  contrary?  And  was  it  not 
intended  as  a  testimony  of  their  regret  and 
repentance?"  Our  Saviour  did  not  speak  here 
of  the  Athenians  or  Socrates,  and  we  may 
answer  Mr.  English's  questions  with  respect 
to  them  both,  in  the  affirmative,  without  allow- 
ing that  our  Saviour's  argument  was  inconse- 
quent or  absurd.  The  reproach  of  our  Sav- 
iour was  not  intended  against  the  building  of 
the  sepulchres  simply,  but  against  the  hypoc- 
risy of  the  thing;  inasmuch  as  while  they  built 
the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and  professed 
that,  had  they  lived  in  their  fathers'  days, 
they  should  have  washed  their  hands  of  the 
guilt  of  slaying  these  servants  of  Grod,  they 
showed;  by  persecuting  Christ,  who  was  also 
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aiprophet,  that  they  had  the  same  cruel  and 
wicked  spirt  as  their  fathers.  Mr.  English 
quotes  Luke,  but  he  might  have  received  this 
idea,  now  stated,  from  the  more  complete  re- 
port, given  by  Matthew,  of  our  Lord's  words. 
"  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  pharisees, 
hypocrites  ;  because  ye  build  the  tombs  of 
the  prophets^  and  garnish  the  sepulchres  of 
the  righteous,  and  say,  if  we  had  been  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers,  we  should  not  have  been 
partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  proph- 
ets. Wherefore,  ye  be  witnesses  unto  your- 
selves, that  ye  be  the  children  of  them  which 
killed  the  prophets.  Fill  ye  up  then  the 
measure  of  your  fathers."  Now  here,  I  ap- 
prehend, is  neither  inconsequence  or  absurdity. 
Mr.  English  proceeds  to  object  to  these 
words  of  our  Saviour,  "  upon  you,  the  Jews, 
shall  come  all  the  righteous  blood  that  has 
been  shed  upon  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of 
righteous  Abel  to  the  blood  of  Zechariah,"  &c. 
He  asks  us,  **  how  a  man  sent  from  God  could 
assert  to  the  Jews,  that  the  blood  of  Abel  and 
all  the  righteous,  slain  upon  the  earth,  should 
be  required  of  them  ?  Did  the  Jews  kill  Abel, 
or  did  their  fathers  kill  him?"  &c.  We  an- 
swer, *  No/  with  Mr.  English ;  and  if  he  had 
left  us  room  to  be  astonished  at  any  opinion 
of  his,  we  should  be  surprised,  that  poorly  as 
he  thinks  of  the  character  of  the  personage  to 
whom  he  is  objecting,  he  should  have  enter- 
tained the  thought,  that  this  objection  could  be 
well  founded.     There  is  a  breathing  of  rab- 
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binism  "in  it,  unworthy  of  a  liberal  mind. 
Why  did  he  not  quote  the  whole  passage? 
"  Wherefore  I  send  unto  you  prophets,  and 
wise  men,  and  scribes,  and  some  of  them  ye 
shall  kill,  and  some  crucify,  and  some  of  them 
ye  shall  scourge  in  your  synagogues,  and  per- 
secute them  from  city  to  city,  that  upon  you 
may  come  all  the  righteous  blood,"  &c.  It  was 
for  their  own  murders  that  the  Jews  were  to  be 
punished;  and  to  such  a  degree  was  their  guilt 
and  the  retribution  of  it  to  extend,that  they  might 
seem  to  bear  the  punishment  of  all  the  righ- 
teous blood,  which  had  ever  been  shed. 

And  these  are  the  foundations  of  the  charge 
of  inconsistency  of  character,  of  absurdity  and 
inconsequence  of  reasoning  against  him,  of 
whom  a  fellow  unbeliever  has  said, — Mr.  Eng- 
lish will  pardon  the  repetition, — "what  eleva- 
tion in  his  maxims,  what  profound  wisdom  in 
his  discourses," — they  are  the  foundations 
of  the  charge  which  Mr.  English  had  the  heart 
to  bring  against  him  who,  immediately  upon 
the  words  last  called  in  question,  exclaims,  "Oh 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  !  thou  that  killest  the 
prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto 
thee ;  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not!" 

Let  us  follow  Mr.  English  to  his  objections 
to  the  argument  from  martyrdom,  an  import- 
ant and  interesting  subject.  He  observes 
thus  :  "  It  is  said  that  Jesus,  by  giving  him- 
self up  to  suffer  death,  proved  the  truth  of  hi? 
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mission  and  doctrines,  by  his  readiness  to  die 
for  them;"  and  a  page  onward  he  adds,  that 
"the  argument  of  martyrdom  has  been  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  apostles  and  first 
Christians."  Now,  though  it  be  very  com- 
mon perhaps  to  say  that,  connected  with  other 
parts  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  character,  his 
voluntary  sacrifice  was  a  powerful  proof  of 
the  truth  of  his  mission  and  doctrines,  yet  I 
do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  the  simple  face 
of  this  sacrifice  considered  as  such  a  proof. 
Jesus,  had  he  been  as  Mr.  English  describes 
him,  a  melancholy  enthusiast,  might  in  a  pas- 
sion of  fanaticism  have  laid  down  his  life,  in 
testimony  of  some  visionary  and  groundless 
notion  ;  and  his  death  would  have  been  a 
proof  of  the  weakness  of  his  mind,  and  not 
the  truth  of  his  pretensions.  Bat  if  he  show- 
ed himself,  by  the  whole  tenure  of  his  life, 
by  many  distinct  discourses,  by  many  separate 
acts,  in  short,  by  every  possible  manifestation 
of  character,  to  possess  a  sublime  and  exalted 
mind,  a  rational  and  practical  knowledge  of 
truth,  and  a  sacred  sense  of  obligation  ;  if  he 
discovered  consummate  prudence  and  wisdom, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  trial,  and  thus 
showed  himself  a  competent  evidence,  then 
the  fact  that  he  voluntarily  laid  down  his  life 
in  defence  of  his  doctrine,  rises  at  once  into  a 
strong  argument  for  its  truth.  Mr.  English 
has  overlooked  this  distinction,  which  cannot 
however  be  denied  to  be  well  founded,  and 
which  shows  that  the  argument  from  martyr- 
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tlom  requires  the  previous  discussion  of  the 
character  of  our  Lord,  as  a  competent  wit- 
ness to  facts,  in  testimony  of  which  he  died. 
Mr.  English,  after  a  page  or  two  of  small 
cavilling,  assumes  that  he  was  not ;  and  pro- 
ceeds to  compare  his  death  with  that  of  en- 
thusiasts and  fanaticks,  the  Hindoo  widows, 
the  Yoguis,  and  I  know  not  what  poor 
wretches,  who  are  led  by  one  pretence  or 
other  to  self-murder.  He  quotes  the  case  of 
missionaries  sacrificing  themselves  in  attesta- 
tion of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
asks  the  Protestants  candidly  to  say,  "wheth- 
er they  will  rest  the  issue  of  their  controversy 
with  the  Papists,  upon  the  argument  of  mar- 
tyrdom ?"  Here  is  involved  an  unfortunate 
misapprehension  of  the  object,  to  which  the 
martyrdom  is  applied  as  an  attestation.  It  is 
not  the  truth  of  opinions  but  of  facts,  that  we 
prove  by  martyrdom.  A  Papist  sacrifices  him- 
self to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and 
he  proves  by  it,  that  he  thought  this  wor- 
ship to  be  authorized  and  required,  But,  as 
to  this,  we  think  ourselves  as  well  qualified  to 
judge  as  he.  It  is  a  question  of  interpretation, 
not  of  fact ;  and  a  man's  sacrificing  himself  to 
the  defence  of  his  interpretation,only  proves  that 
he  sincerely  believes  ittobe  correct.  Still  more 
irrelevant  is  the  case  quoted  of  "the  worshippers 
of  misshapen  idols,  prostrating  themselves  be- 
fore the  enormous  wheels  of  the  car  of  Seera, 
and  piously  suffering  themselves  to  be  crushed 
in  pieces  by  the  rolling   mass."     Can  Mr. 


English  affect  to  think  this  a  parallel  of  apos- 
tolick  martyrdom  ?     Do  these  poor  wretches 
yield  up  their  lives  in  attestation  to  any  fact  ? 
Is  it  their  deliberate  testimony  to  any  practical 
truth  ;  or  is  it  a  melancholy  delusion,  or  an  in- 
fernal  imposition   of  their  priests  ?   If  Mr. 
English  had  any  objection  to  the  Christian 
argument  of  martyrdom,  he  had  done  better  to 
meet  it  in  the  best  known  and  most  distinct 
statement.     "  If  twelve  men,  of  well   known 
probity  and  good  sense,  should  seriously  and 
circumstantially  relate  to  me  an  account  of  a 
miracle  wrought   before   their   eyes,  and  in 
which  it  was  impossible  they  should  be  de- 
ceived ;  if  the  governour  of  the  country,  hear- 
ing a  rumour  of  this  account,  should  call  these 
men  into  his  presence,  and  offer  them  a  short 
proposal,  either  to  confess  the  imposture,  or 
submit  to  be  tied  up  to  a  gibbet ;  if  they  should 
refuse, with  one  voice,  to  acknowledge  that  there 
existed  any  falsehood  or  imposture  in  the  case ; 
if  this  threat  was  communicated  to  them  sep- 
arately, yet  with  no  different  effect ;  if  I  my- 
self saw  them,  one  after  another,  racked,  burn- 
ed, or  strangled,  rather  than  give  up  the  truth 
of  their  accounts,  there  is  not  a  skeptick  in 
the  world  who  would  not  believe  them."*  To 
all   the   specifications   here  made  should  be 
added  this,  that  the  miracle,  as  in  the  case  of 
Christianity,  was  wrought  for  a  most  impor- 
tant practical  end,  for  a  purpose  worthy  of 
God. 

*  Paley's  Evidences,  p.  14. 
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Now  Mr.  English  will  see  that  in  this  sup- 
position, omitting  the  formalities  with  which 
it  is  drawn  up,  are  involved  circumstances 
which  remove  it  from  the  analogy  of  any  of 
the  cases  he  mentions.  First,  the  object  at- 
tested is  &fact,  not  an  opinion.  Therefore  the 
case  of  the  missionaries  is  irrelevant ;  and 
second,  the  assertion  of  this  fact,  so  far  from 
being  honorable  to  those  who  make  it,  and  the 
sacrifice,  so  far  from  being  an  observance  of 
an  ancient  superstition,  are  the  provocation 
and  execution  of  an  odious  and  cruel  punish- 
ment. And  this  removes  the  case  from  that 
of  the  Hindoo  widows,  and  the  other  wretched 
devotees,  who  are  called  upon  by  the  bloody 
superstitions  of  their  land  to  make  this  sacri- 
fice, which  they  do,  says  Mr.  English  him- 
self, '  from  the  impulse  of  vanity,  and  the  fear 
of  disgrace.' 

Mr.  English  speaks  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lick  missionaries,  the  Baptists,  Quakers,  and 
Methodists,  as  furnishing  the  same  attestation 
as  the  primitive  Christians  did  to  their  doc- 
trines, and  of  course  entitled  to  the  same  as- 
sent. But  here  also  he  overlooks  the  circum- 
stance, that  it  is  not  facts,  but  opinions,  to 
which  these  people  testify.  Wesley  and 
Whitefield  no  doubt  underwent  incredible 
labours  in  support  of  their  doctrine,  and  this 
proved,  in  connexion  with  other  considera- 
tions, that  they  sincerely  believed  it  to  be 
true.  And  this  is  all  we  ask  of  the  unbeliever, 
with  respect  to  the  sufferings  and  labours  of 
27 
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the  apostles.  Let  hiin  allow  that  these  suffer. 
ings  and  labours  prove  that  twelve  men,  whom 
we  otherwise  show  to  be  competent  witnesses, 
sincerely  and  iirmly  believed  that  they  saw 
and  touched  the  person  of  Christ,  after  his  resur- 
rection, again  and  again,  and  we  ask  no  more. 
No  system  of  infidelity  can  stand  against  this 
concession  ;  and  for  all  Mr.  English  has  said, 
with  respect  to  the  argument  for  martyrdom, 
he  is  bound  to  make  it. 

The  remainder  of  this  ninth  chapter  of  Mr. 
English,  except  some  extracts  from  Celsus  at 
the  conclusion,  is  transcribed  icitliout  acknowl- 
edgment from  Orobio.  We  before  had  occa- 
sion to  see  in  what  way  Mr.  English  profess- 
ed to  have  softened  the  bitterness  of  the  Jews 
against  Christianity,  in  those  passages  which 
lie  borrowed  from  them.  A  pleasant  instance 
occurs  in  this  extract  from  Orobio. 

OROBIO.  ENGLISH. 

Some  of  the  more  sen-  Accordingly    we    see 

sible     men     despised  that  Paul  could  make 

Paul,  others,  as  the  A-  nothing  of  the  philoso- 

thenian  philosophers,  pliers  of  Athens,  who 

ridiculed- him,  not  for  derided  him  and  con- 

preachiiig  against  the  sidered  him  as  telling 

gods,  but  concerning  them  a  story  similar 

the     resurrection     of  to  those  of  their  own 

men  ;  yet  they  did  not  mythology,   when   he 

kill   him   because  he  preached  to  them  Je- 

preached    a    god    mi-  sus  and  the  resuwec- 

known  to  them,   and  tion.    And  in  revenge 

they  had  no  objection  we   see    Paul  railing 
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OROBIO. 

among  so  many  gods 
to  admit  a  new  one.* 


MR.   ENGLISH. 

against  both  the  stub- 
born Jews  and  the  in- 
corrigible       philoso- 
phers,   as    being    un- 
worthy      of      know- 
ing, the  "hidden  wis- 
dom,"  which  was  to 
the    one    a  stumbling 
block,  and  to  the  other 
foolishness,  and  which 
he    thought    fit    only 
for  "the  babes,"  and 
devout   women,    with 
whom  he  principally 
dealt,  f 
This  stands  between  a  page  or  two,  on  each 
side,  transcribed  from  Orobio,  and  it  is  there- 
fore I  quote  it  as   a  specimen  of  his  manner 
of  softening  and  qualifying  the  Jewish  gall. 
As  he  sneers  a  little  at  the  '  stumbling  block* 
and  '  foolishness/  I  beg  leave  to  refer  him, 
as  I  trust  I  can  do  many  of  my  readers,  to  a 
discourse,  which  I  had   the  pleasure  to  hear 
preached    at  different  times,   to    some   thou- 
sands   of   hearers,    upon    this    text  :    "  For 
after  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  be= 


*  Limborchii  Amic.  Col.  p.  135. 

■?•  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  75. 
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lieve."  Mr.  English  may  know  something  of 
this  discourse.  As  to  the  opinions  advanced 
in  it,  we  cannot  perhaps  deny  his  plea,  that 
he  has  seen  reason  to  alter  them.  But  as  to 
the  facts,  solemnly  asserted  therein  and  abun- 
dantly proved,  we  beg  leave  to  think,  that  his 
change  of  opinion  cannot  have  extended  to 
them,  and  accordingly  commend  them  to  life 
serious  consideration. 

Since  he  has  taken  leave  to  borrow  so 
much,  without  credit,  from  Orobio,  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  borrowing  the  reply  of  Limborch 
in  return.  To  this  I  cannot  but  ask  the 
reader's  attention,  though  for  its  length  I  have 
placed  it  in  the  margin.  The  translation  is 
free,  but  faithful.* 

*  Limborch  had  urged,  in  a  former  part  of  the  controversy, 
"  If  the  apostles  were  not  honest  men,  and  did  not  declare  the 
truth,  but  were  impostors,  what  could  they  expect  to  gain  from 
this  outrageous  imposition,  what  honours  or  riches  ?  Since  on 
account  of  this  gospel  which  they  preached,  they  were  held  in 
i  he  highest  disgrace  by  all,  were  poor  and  bore  poverty  patiently, 
sought  subsistence  with  their  hands,  and  willingly  endured  the 
most  painful  martyrdoms.  The  same  did  they  constantly  incul- 
cate to  their  disciples,  as  might  be  expected,  since  they  had 
themselves  the  example  of  their  master."  To  this  reasoning  the 
Jew  replied,  in  the  passage  which  Mr.  English  transcribes,  pp. 
73,7-1,75,76.  And  this  is  the  rejoinder  of  Limborch.  "My 
learned  adversary  calls  this  argument,  which  appears  with  the 
face  of  demonstration  to  me,  conjectural,-  and  says,  it  is  to  be 
answered  in  turn  by  conjectures.  It  is  natural  that  those,  who 
refuse  their  attention  to  the  true  cause  of  a  fact,  should  fall  into 
erronr  in  the  rashness  of  conjecture,  and  find  nothing  in  which 
they  can  securely  rest.  Since  all  the  conjectures  of  my  learned 
friend  are  equally  fallacious  and  improbable,  may  we  not  con- 
clude, (what  was  ihe  case,)  that  the  apostles,  in  the  full  persua- 
sion of  the  truth  of  their  testimony,  chose  rather  to  undergo 
every  suffering  and  death,  than  fail  of  giving  a  plenary  attesta- 
tion to  a  truth,  of  which  their  knowledge  was  so  positive.     But 
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I  have  already  mentioned  some  mistakes^ 
mto  which  Mr.  English  has  been  led,  by  too 
implicitly  transcribing  authors,  that  wrote  ma- 

let  us  hear  the  conjectures,  though  I  cannot  but  wish  my  learned 
friend  had  been  a  little  fairer  in  his- quotations  from  the  Acts  of 
the  apostles,  since  if  he  had  fairly  examined  the  accounts  which 
he  quotes  from  them,  many  of  his  conjectures  would  have  dis- 
appeared. He  first  says,  that  the  apostles  could  lose  no  reputation? 
fame,  or  honour,  since  being  men  of  the  lowest  class,  they  had  none 
to  lose.  But  men  of  the  lowest  class  may  feel  the  value  of  the 
reputation  of  an  honest  name,  beyond  comparison  the  most  glo= 
rious  and  precious  ;  and  that  is  a  miserable  religion,  which  esti- 
mates reputation  solely  from  riches  or  worldly  success.  My 
learned  friend  adds  in  contempt  of  Paul,  that  he  was  a  "  sewer 
of  hides."  But  that  he  was  a  man  of  standing  among  the  Jews,  is 
unquestionable  from  his  history  and  epistles.  But  in  the  warmth 
of  his  love  of  divine  truth,  lie  held  all  the  comforts  he  enjoyed 
of  no  esteem,  and  preferred  a  state  of  poverty,  in  which  he  sub- 
sisted by  a  servile  occupation,  to  an  indolence  in  the  propagation 
of  the  word.  I  need  not  say,  that  though  Paul,  before  his  con- 
version, was  devoted  to  some  handicraft,  he  is  not  on  that  ac- 
count the  object  of  reproach  or  contempt.  Since,  as  the  learned 
have  observed,  it  was  the  custom  among  the  most  learned  of 
the  Jews  to  acquire  a  trade,  and  if  need  were,  support  themselves 
by  it.  They  were  coblers,  bakers,  tanners,  as  Grotius  has  prov- 
ed from  Josephus  upon  Matt.  xiii.  55.  and  Acts  xviii.  3.  But.  let 
it  be  that  they  were  all  men  of  the  lowest  rank,  so  much  the  less 
reason  had  they  to  hope  that  their  preaching,  if  false,  would  be 
believed.  "  The  reward  of  their  labours,"  says  my  learned  friend  >. 
M  was  that  cdl  things  should  be  delivered  to  them  as  men  of  divine 
authority,  that  -wherever  they  went  they  should  be  respectfully  re- 
ceived, and  have  the  controztl  of all  spiritual  affairs,  But  if  their 
accounts  had  been  false,  and  their  doctrine  unconfirmed  by  mir- 
acles, upon  what  ground  could  they  expect  to  obtain  these  re- 
wards. They  preached,  that  Jesus  Christ,  condemned  as  a  blas- 
phemer by  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and  crucified  as  a  malefactor, 
Mras  the  promised  Messiah,  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  seated 
in  heaven  at  God's  right  hand.  How  if  all  this  were  a  fiction  of 
their  own,  could  they  have  thought  there  could  be  one  in  the 
world  so  weak,  as  to  give  any  credit  to  their  assertion.  What 
would  be  their  treatment  but  universal  execration,  as  impostors, 
or  contempt,  as  fools  ?  And  who  can  suppose  that  the  chief 
men  of  the  Jews,  actuated  as  they  were  by  the  bitterest  hatred  of 
the  first  Christians,  would  never  have  detected  that  fraud,  if 
'heir  miraculous  accounts   had  been  false  ?     So  that  instead 
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ny  years  ago,  and  under  a  different  state  of 
knowledge.  The  controversy  with  Orobio 
took  place  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 

of  spiritual  controul  and  universal  hospitality,  they  would 
have  found  infamy  and  contempt,  a  prison  and  punishment, 
and  could  have  expected  nothing  else.  [See  above,  p. 
29,  n.]  My  learned  friend  proceeds,  Riches  nthey  did  not 
acquire,  for  their  intercourse  tuas  loith  the  poorest  people  :  nor 
had  they  any  to  lose  by  preaching  the  gospel.  In  the  mean  time  they 
had  their  support  from  the  gospels  in  the  co?itributio?is  collected  from 
the  churches,  and  the  estates  of  the  believers  lohich  were  sold,  and 
the  price  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  apostles.  But  they  not  only  gave 
up  their  riches,  but  all  that  they  had,  their  homes,  their  boats, 
the  calling"  by  which  they  supported  their  families.  The  contri- 
butions, which  Paul  calls  grace,  were  not  exacted  for  the  apos- 
4les,  but  for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem,  particularly  in  time  of  fam- 
ine, 2  Cor.  viii.  And  so  far  was  Paul  from  seeking  them  for 
himself,  that  he  declares  in  many  places,  that  he  was  a  burden 
to  none,  but  supported  himself  with  his  own  hands,  that  the  gift 
of  the  gospel  might  be  free.  Which  is  so  plain,  that  I  wonder  at 
the  violence  done  by  my  learned  friend  to  his  words.  See  1  Cor. 
ix.  14,  15,  &c.  2  Cor.  xi.  7.  xii.  13.  1  Thes.  ii.  9.  Acts  xx.  34.  2 
Thes.  iii.  8,  9.  But  if  their  view  were  to  a  livelihood,  upon  what 
ground  could  they  expect  it,  upon  what  ground  could  they  ex- 
pect disciples,  if  their  accounts  had  been  false.  A  few,  perhaps, 
at  first  might  have  been  deceived  by  the  novelty  of  the  imposi- 
tion, but  it  must  soon  have  been  detected,  and  they  would  then 
have  been  detected  by  all.  This  has  ever  been  the  fate  of  the 
Jewish  impostors.  Barchochebas  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah, 
and  had  a  forerunner  Akiba,  who  boasted  the  working"  of  many 
miracles,  and  many  at  first  were  deceived  through  their  credu- 
lity ;  but  upon  the  detection  and  the  discovei*y  of  the  fraud,  they 
were  deserted  by  all.  And  such  has  been  the  end  of  all  impos- 
torsj  whom  the  Jews  have  ever  received  at  first  with  open  arms, 
for  instance,  the  lace  ridiculous  Messiah  Zabbathai  Trevi.  Who 
now  adheres  to  him  ?  Not  one.  Moreover,  the  support  afforded 
by  the  faithful,  was  at  all  events  no  compensation  for  the  per- 
secutions, cruelties,  and  tortures,  which  the  apostles  endured 
and  expected.  For  they  were  called  to  suffer  tribulation,  dis- 
tress, persecution,  nakedness,  peril,  and  the  sword.  Horn.  viii.  15. 
They  hungered,  thirsted,  were  naked,  buffetted,  had  no  certain 
home,  and  were  made  as  the  filth  of  the  world.  1  Cor.  iv.  11,  13. 
And  Paul  himself  was  in  prison  often,  five  times  scourged,  thrice 
beaten  with  rods,  once  stoned,  and  harassed  with  continual  la- 
bours and  cares;  2  Cor.  xi.    What  proportion  do  these  bear  to 
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years  ago.  Orobio  said*-  at  that  time,  "Tamen 
reformati  dicunt  Petrum  nunquam  llomse  ex- 
titisse,"  and  Mr.  English  follows  him  in  say- 

tlie  support  yielded  them  by  the  churches,  and  of  which  they 
were  so  often  deprived  by  persecution,  as  to  suffer  for  food  and 
clothing"  ?  If  there  was  no  danger  of  their  lives  to  be  feared  but 
from  the  Jews,  and  not  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  my  learned 
friend  asserts  ;  he  places  the  malignity  of  the  Jews  in  a  striking- 
point  of  view,  as  treating  with  greater  severity  than  the  Gentries, 
who  knew  not  the  true  God,  men  who  taught  an  excellent  mor- 
ality, as  he  himself  after  owns.  But  my  friend  has  fallen  here 
into  an  errour,  through  his  ignorance  of  history.  The  persecution 
of  the  Christians  began  indeed  with  the  Jews,  but  the  Gentiles 
soon  pursued  it  with  added  zeal.  Still  it  was  with  difficulty 
the  apostles  could  be  brought  to  leave  the  Jews,  notwithstand- 
ing the  persecutions,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  heathen.  But 
when  the  gospel  began  to  spread  among-  the  latter,  their  treat- 
ment was  yet  more  severe.  This  is  abundantly  testified  by  the 
epistles  addressed  to  the  Gentile  believers,  in  which  the  apostles 
continually  exhort  them  to  bear  patiently  the  persecutions  they 
suffered  for  the  gospel,  not  only  from  Jews,  but  their  own  mag- 
istrates, and  the  popirlace.  Witness  1  Thes.  ii.  14.  "For ye, 
brethren,  became  followers  of  the  churches  of  God,  which  in  Ju- 
dea  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  for  ye  also  have  suffered  like  things  of 
iocb  own  countiiymex,  even  as  they  have  of  the  Jews."  But 
if  the  churches  were  persecuted,  the  apostles,  their  founders,  did 
not  escape.  See  2  Cor.  i.  The  apostles,  James  and  Peter,  too  in 
the  epistles,  which  they  address  to  those  scattered  throughout 
Fontus,  Gallatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bythynia,  and  to  the 
dispersed  of  the  twelve  tribes,  are  large  in  their  consolations  of 
the  believers,  under  persecution  :  which  it  is  plain  they  could 
not  have  experienced  from  Jews,  who  had  no  power  beyond  Ju- 
dea,  but  from  the  Gentiles  under  whom  they  lived  in  their  dis- 
persion, though  of  course  at  Jewish  instigation.  My  friend  denies, 
that  the  apostles  publickly  preached  against  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles. 
Mr. English  has  abbreviated  and  modified  this  part  of  his  trans* 
cript.]  He  might  as  well  deny  that  they  preached  the  gospel.  That 
they  did  this  however  with  intrepidity,  both  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues, and  before  the  heathens  and  magistrates,  cannot  be  gain- 
said ;  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  preaching  against 
idols,  and  conversion  to  the  gospel  was  conversion  from  idolatry. 
[I  omit  a  pag-e  here,  corresponding  to  what  Mr  .English  omits  from 
Orobio.']  1  here  is  one  thing,  which  my  friend  objects  with  some 
plausibility  to  Paul,  that  he  exclaimed  in  the  Jewish  Sanhedr&h> 

*  Limborchii  Amic.  Col.  £.  135. 
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ing,  "Most  of  the  learned  men  of  the  Protes- 
tants assert  that  Peter  never  was  in  Rome.r* 
Now  the  reply  of  Limborch  is  correct,  that 

that  he  was  judged  from  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  thereby 
excited  a  dissension  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  But 
is  Paul's  conduct  here  deserving-  of  reprehension  ?  Did  he  deny 
his  Christianity  ?  By  no  means.  He  said  only  he  was  judged 
for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Was  not  this  true  ?  Was  not 
the  sum  of  Christianity,  which  Paul  preached,  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  that  all  who  believe  and 
obey  him  should  rise  in  like  manner?  He  that  was  judged  for 
Christianity,  was  therefore  judged  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  Paul  was  too  well  known  to  the  Jews,  was  too  notorious 
a  Christian,  to  deny  his  faith,  had  he  wished  to  do  it,  or  be  be- 
lieved, had  he  denied  it.  And  he  spoke  in  the  Sanhedrim  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  in  general,  and  not  of  Christ's  in  particu- 
lar, that  he  might  show  that  the  Pharisees  had  no  eause  for  per- 
secuting the  Christian  religion,  since  it  strenuously  supported 
that  very  doctrine  which  the  Pharisees  asserted,  against  the 
Sadducees.  "  But  before  Agrippa  and  Pestus,"  says  my  learned 
friend,  "Paul  denied  that  he  taught  any  thing  against  the  cir 
cision,  and  the  laws  of  the  fathers,  though  it  is  plain  from  the  .iris 
and  Epistles,  that  he  turned  away  the  Jews  from  circumcision  and 
the  other  rites."  It  is  true  that  the  Jews  made  this  a:cusation 
against  Paid,  though  false  and  unfounded ;  and  one  which  noth- 
ing in  the  Acts  or  Epistles  can  be  alleged  to  prove.  Nay,  to 
the  contrary  of  which  abundant  evidence  appears.  Paul  only 
taught  that  man  was  not  justified  by  deeds  of  the  law,  but  faith 
in  Christ,  and  that  therefore  the  ritual  was  not  to  be  imposed 
on  the  Gentiles.  Which  my  learned  friend  will  assent  to,  as  the 
law  was  not  given  to  them,  but  the  Israelites  alone.  Paul  did 
not  dissuade  the  Jews  from  the  ritual.  Nay,  he  himself  circum- 
cised Timothy,  who  was  of  Jewish  birth  by  his  mother,  Acts 
xvi.  3.  and  purified  himself  in  the  temple,  Acts  xxi.  24.  It  was 
with  truth  therefore  he  affirmed  before  Festus  that  he  taught 
nothing  against  the  circumcision,  or  the  laws  of  the  fathers. 
At  first,  before  Christianity  had  pre  vailed  among  the  Gentiles,  it 
is  certain  that  the  accusations  of  the  Jews  were  little  regarded  by 
the  heathen  magistrates,  and  the  Christian  religion  was  consid- 
ered as  a  doctrine  of  the  Jewish,  the  assertors  of  which  formed  a 
sect  among  the  Jews,  with  which  the  heathens  had  no  concern. 
But  afterwards,  when  by  the  conversion  of  many  Gentiles  it  had 
become  more  notorious,  its  professors  were  treated  with  far 
greater  severity  than  the  Jews.  The  praetor  solicited  the  for- 
*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  76. 
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it  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  Protestants, 
that  Peter  did  not  live  five  and  twenty  years 
at  Rome,  as  the  Papists  thought,  though  some 

giveness  of  Paul,  not  because  he  had  scourged  a  Christian,  but  a 
Koman  citizen  ;  a  thing  forbidden  by  the  Roman  laws,  the  pro- 
tection of  which  had  not  yet  been  withdrawn  from  the  Christians. 
This  protection  however  was  not  long  after  denied,  and  all  Chris- 
tians, without  distinction,  whether  Romans  or  not,  were  subject 
to  punishment.  My  learned  friend  denies,  "  that  any  greater  ar- 
gument arises  for  the  truth  cf  the  evangelical  history,  from  the 
apostles  having  suffered  death  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  than 
for  the  innocence  of  many  -who  are  condemned  to  death  in  a  state  for 
offences  against  the  laws.  Bat  their  case,  and  that  of  the  apostles 
is  totally  different.  Offenders  deny  their  crime,  and  if  it  be 
proved,  or  extorted  from  them  by  torture,  they  then  confess  and 
condemn  it,  and  to  preserve  their  lives,  are  ready  to  own  the 
justice  of  their  sentence.  But  the  Christians  never  denied  the 
charge  cf  preaching  the  gospel ;  they  defended  it  as  true  and  di- 
vine ;  they  would  not  deny  it  even  to  preserve  their  lives,  but  re- 
jecting the  offer  with  fortitude,  and  even  with  joy,  sustained  the 
most  cruel  tortures  and  death.  Now  if  a  man  can  sustain  these 
in  attestation  of  a  thing,  which  he  professes  to  have  seen  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  yet  do  it  insincerely  and  falsely,  there  is  an  end 
of  all  testimony.  Finally,  my  learned  friend  doubts  the  fact  of 
the  martyrdom  of  the  apostles,  because  after  the  evangelists  the 
Christians  have  no  canonical  history  of  the  death  of  the  apostles, 
and  the  history  they  have,  is  filled  -with  superstitions  fables.  But 
if  this  argument  hold,  then  I  may  deny  that  there  was  such  a 
person  as  Antiochus,  who  persecuted  the  Jews,  or  that  there 
were  such  persons  as  the  Maccabees,  and  Herod  the  great ;  or 
finally,  that  Judea  was  reduced  by  Vespasian,  and  the  city  and 
temple  levelled  by  Titus,  since  the  Jews  have  no  canonical 
history  of  these  things.  Many  things  may  be  shown  to  be  true, 
from  the  consent  of  subsequent  historians,  though  they  be  not 
inspired.  The  history  of  the  death  of  the  apostles  was"  not  es- 
sential to  our  salvation,  and  was  not  therefore  recorded  by  in- 
spired men.  They  only  relate  in  what  manner  the  gospel  was 
transferred  to  the  Gentiles,  for  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews  ;  that 
we  might  know  that  this  took  place  by  divine  command,  and 
not  from  private  reasons.  There  they  stop.  The  death  of  the 
apostles  proves  only  the  sincerity  and  integrity  which  they  ex- 
ercised in  preaching  the  gospel.  The  fables  with  which  their 
history  is  corrupted  by  writers  of  later  ages,  may  be  easily  sep- 
arated from  the  history  itself,  if  we  consult  those  who  wrote  the 
nearest,  to  the  apostolick  age,  who  will  give  it  to  us  in  its  sin- 


Protestants  maintained  that  he  was  never 
there.  Sender,  the  highest  uncircu incised  au- 
thority I  could  quote  to  Mr.  English,  indeed 
says,  u  that  Peter  went  from  Antiocli  to  Rome, 
was  formerly  believed  without  hesitation  ;  and 
that  he  lived  there  in  tha  second  year  of  Clau- 
dius, and  for  twenty-live  years,  which  super-, 
stitious  opinion  had  become  a  general  corrup- 
tion, though  unsupported  by  antiquity."*  He 
plainly  distinguished  here  between  the  two 
opinions,  and  rests  the  question  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  ancients.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  not  a  single  ancient  authority  can  be  ad- 
duced for  the  assertion  that  Peter  never  wras 
at  Home,  and  Semler  himself  in  another  work 
says,  "  That  Peter  and  Paul  died  at  Rome, 
we  believe,  if  we  trust  to  Irenssus  and  Caius, 
and  others  sufficiently  ancient  :  to  confirm 
this  account  many  additions  to  it  were  made 
in  later  ages,"f  I  presume,  therefore,  that 
Semler  thought  that  Peter  and  Paul  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Rome.  However,  the  question 
is,  whether  "  most  of  the  Protestants  deny  that 

plicity  and  truth.    The  death  of  James  is  related,  Acts  xii.  That 
Peter  and  Paul  suffered  martyrdom  under  Nero,  at  Rome,  is  a 
matter  of  such  invariable  and  ancient  authority,  that  I  see  not 
upon  what   ground   it  is  questioned.     Protestants  ind 
that  Peter  lived  twenty-five  years  at  Rome ;  and  some,  that 
may  more  successfully  resist  the  Papists,  deny  that  he  di  ■ 
Rome,  or  was  there.     But  the  more   learned,  having  more  dili- 
gently weighed  the   ancient  authorities,  by  no  means  que 
this.     But  whether  Peter  died  at  Rome  or  elsewhere,  all  agree 
that  he  was  crucified  in  testimony  to  his  master,  according  to. 
his  prediction,  John xxi.  18, 19."  Limborch.  Am.  Col.  p.  16jj— \£T, 

*   Semleri  Instit.  ad  Uoctr.  p.  150. 

■■;  Semieri  Select.  Cap.  i.  p.  19, 
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lie  was  ever  there.''  Let  us  bear  Lardner  i 
"  Some  learned  men  have  denied  that  Peter 
ever  was  at  Rome,  as  Scaliger,  Salmasius, 
Frederick  Spanheim,  and  others.  Mr.  Bower 
is  much  of  the  same  mind.  His  words  are, 
"  from  what  has  been  hitherto  said,  every  im- 
partial judge  must  conclude,  that  it  is  at  best 
very  much  to  be  doubted.whether  St.Peterever 
was  at  Rome.  Nevertheless,  there  have  been 
many  learned  men  among  the  Protestants,  as 
well  as  the  Romanists,  whose  impartiality 
was  never  questioned,  who  have  believed  and 
argued  very  well  that  Peter  was  at  Rome,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  there.  I  refer  to  some  : 
Cave,  Pearson,  LeClerc,Rasnage,Rarratier."* 
After  entering  into  the  detail  of  authorities 
upon  the  question,  he  says,  "This  argument 
may  be  censured  by  some  as  prolix,  or  even 
needless  \  but  as  some  of  our  own  times,  as 
well  as  formerly,  have  denied  or  disputed 
this  point,  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  let 
my  readers  see  the  ees  of  what  appears 

to  myself,  as  well  as  to  many  other  protestautSj 
very  certain,  that  St.  Peter  was  at  Rome,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  there. "t  And  when  we 
accordingly  add  the  authority  of  Lardner  to 
e  he  quotes  himself,  and  to  that  of  Semler, 
we  shall  better  judge  with  what  propriety  it 
can  be  said,  "  most  of  the  learned  men  of  the 

*  Lardner's  histpry  ®f  the  apostles  and  evangelists.    Watson's 
ed.  p.  432. 
j  lb.  p.  .    2. 
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Protestants  assert,  that' Peter  never  was  in 
Rome." 

The  reader  will  indulge  me  now  with  a 
comparison  of  two  different  assertions  of  Mr. 
English.  The  one  taken,  in  the  heat  of  trans- 
cription, from  Orobio,  the  other  from  I  know 
not  whom,  perhaps  original. 

Grounds  of  Christianity  examined. 
Page  7^-  Page  155. 

That  the  New  Testa-  Indeed  the  moral  max- 
ment  inculcates  an  ex-  ims  peculiar  to  Chris- 
cellent  morality 'cannot  tianity  are  impractica- 
be  denied;  for  its  best    ble,  except  by  one  who 


moral  precepts  were  ta- 
ken from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. And  if  the  a- 
postles  had  not  preach- 
ed good  morals,  how 
could  they  have  ex- 
pected to  be  consider- 
ed by  the  Gentiles  as 
messengers  from  God. 
For  if  they  had  incul- 
cated any  immorali- 
ties, such  as  rebellion, 
murder,  adultery,  rob- 
bery, revenge,  their 
mission  would  not  on- 
ly have  been  disbe- 
lieved, but  they  would 
have  undergone  capi- 
tal punishment,  by  the 
sentence  of  the  judge. 


confines  his  wealth  to 
the  possession  of  a  suit 
of  clothes,  and  wooden 
platter,  and  who  lives 
in  a  cave  or  monastery. 
They  bear  the  stamp 
of  enthusiasm  upon 
their  very  front,  and 
we  have  always  seen, 
and  ever  shall  see,  that 
they  are  not  ^it  for 
man,  that  they  lift  him 
out  of  the  sphere  in 
which  God  designed 
him  to  move,  that  they 
are  useless  to  society, 
an  d  f r  equ  en  tly  jjro  d  u  ce 
the  most  dangerous 
consequences  to  it. 


V 
Qttfi 


Luke  iv.  17.  "  They  gave  to  Jesus  the  book 
of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  and  he  opened  the 
book,  and  found  the  place  where  it  was  written, 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  therefore 
hath  he  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  poor ;  hath  he  sent  me,  that  I  should  bind 
up  the  broken  in  heart,  proclaim  liberty  to  the 
captives,  and  sight  to  the  blind,  that  I  should 
preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  Here 
it  is  objected,  1.  that  our  Saviour,  in  quoting 
this  passage,  added  to  it  the  words,  '  and  sight 
to  the  blind/  "  for  purposes,"  says  Mr.  English, 
"  not  very  obvious."  But  he  is  here  misled 
by  the  rabbi  whom  he  transcribes,  and  who, 
though  an  ingenious  man,  was  but  an  ordinary 
critick.  Luke  quoted  these  words  from  the 
Septuagint,  in  which,  moreover,  they  are  not 
added  to  the  text,  as  it  stands  in  the  Hebrew  ; 
but  they  are  a  different  version  of  what  our 
translation  renders,  "the  opening  of  the  prison 
to  them  that  are  bound."  Now  as  the  pre- 
ceding clause  is,  '  liberty  to  the  captives  ;' 
and  '  opening  of  the  prison'  would  be  a 
tautology,  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the 
Septuagint  and  St.  Luke.  Moreover,  the 
Hebrew  word  ™p,  which  is  the  one  in  ques- 
tion, occurs  no  where  else  in  the  scriptures,* 
and  there  can  therefore  be  no  authority  for  its 
meaning  more  decisive  than  that  of  the  Septu- 
gint.  g-.  It  is  objected,  that  our  Saviour  omits 
the  next  words  to  the  rest  of  the  chapter.    But 

*  Groiius  in  loc. 
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I  know  not  that  it  was  usual  in  ancient,  more 
than  in  modern  times,  to  take  a  whole  chapter 
for  the  theme  of  discourse.  Our  Lord  cer- 
tainly chose  the  most  important  part  of  it : 
and  when  Mr.  English  says,  that  from  the 
rest  of  the  chapter  it  is  plain  that  this  prophe- 
cy has  no  relation  to  Jesus,  but  to  Isaiah,  he 
takes  upon  him  to  contradict  the  authority  of 
the  Jews,  Saadias  and  Kimchi,  who  under- 
stand this  passage  of  the  Messiah,*  and  whose 
opinion  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  illiterate 
Isaac's.  When  Mr.  English  ascribes  the 
wrath  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  to  these 
two  causes,  he  plainly  forgets  the  far  more  ra- 
tional and  probable  account  of  St.  Luke ;  and 
especially  his  express  declaration,  "  that  all 
bear  him  witness,  and  wondered  at  his  gra- 
cious words,  which  proceeded  from  his  mouth." 
The  next  objection  I  shall  answer  from 
Mr.  English's  own  mouth. 

OBJECTION.  ANSWER. 

The  Jews  said  to  Je-  u  Here  the  angel  gave 
sus,  what  sign  showest  Daniel  to  understand, 
thou  to  us,  that  thou  that  after  the  seven 
doest  these  things?  weeks  before  mention- 
Jesus  said  unto  them,  ed,  there  would  come 
destroy  this  temple,  a  time,  in  which  the 
and  in  three  days  I  building  wouldbe  hin- 
will  raise  it  up.  The  dered — till  the  second 
Jews  answered  and  year  of  Darius,  who 
said,    forty    and    six  gave  leave  to  finish  the 

*  Huetii  demonstr.  evang*.  p.  367. 
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tiatis  were  notorious  offenders,  and  stood  charg- 
ed with  the  crime  of  poverty,  and  even  slave- 
ry, and  worse  than  all,  of  being  some  of  them 
females.  This  last  crime  is  thought  now  less 
heinous  than  in  the  days  of  Celsus,  and  though 
Mr.  English,  in  the  course  of  Ids  book,  has 
some  sneers  at  '  silly  women,9  it  is  generally 
understood  at  present  that  they  are  no  worse 
than  silly  men  :  and  that  upon  the  whole,  their 
interest  in  this  life  and  the  next,  and  their 
portion  of  providential  regard,  is  equal  to  that 
of  men. 

Two  remarks  only  upon  these  extracts  will 
suffice  ;  1.  that  to  quote  the  authority  of  a  bit- 
ter enemy  for  a  character  of  any  cause,  sa- 
vours either  of  unfairness  or  extreme  simplici- 
ty ;  and  2,  that  if  Mr.  English  loves  truth 
much  better  than  his  own  argument,  he  will 
find  some  quotations  in  the  sequel  from  Celsus, 
which  will  highly  gratify  him. 

Mr.  English  much  regrets  the  loss  of  Cel- 
sus, and  thinks  him,  though  too  sarcastick,  a 
man  of  observation.  Will  he  accept  of  the 
following,  from  the  fragments  which  are  pre- 
served of  this  author,  as  a  motto  for  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  his  work  upon  the  Jewish  con- 
troversy? "  The  contention  between  the  Jews 
and  Christians  is  foolish,  and  their  dispute 
about  Christ  is  according  to  the  proverb, 
a  quarrel  about  an  ass's  shadow.  There  is 
no  dignity  in  the  inquiry,  for  both  believe  it 
was  prophesied  by  a  divine  spirit,  that  a  Sav- 
iour would  come  to  the  human  race,  but  can.- 
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not  agree  whether  the  predicted  person  has 
come  or  not."* 


*  Ev/jGerTciTa  spi^xe-t  irpoc,  «AAjjA8s  Zptcv-iowoi  ***  laSettot, 
xcit  fMj&ev  hot.pt pt i  c&vtghi  o  Trpoc,  aXknfoc,  ^locXoyoq  vrepi  Xpitrrov, 
rrj$  kcctx  rjjy  TrocpoifAictv  KetXHf^evtig  ova  cnctocq  /u,a,%v<;.  Msj^fV 
trsftvov  t<rrt  ev  r>?  lxdaiav  kxi  y^ i err i aval  ir^oc,  etAAjjA&s  fyrtjo-er 
TriwevovTM  fiev  ctfityGTegw  art  oiiro  B-eta  7tvev/lu)Ito<;  7rpo<PvTtv- 
$7)  Tic,  e7rtS'i]iicrjG-£uv  o-coryp  ra  yevst   twv    uv6pco7r^Vj  hksti  de  o/ao- 

yHvTav  Kept  m  tXnXsvfyyou  rev  irpopyrevoiAivvV)  jj  p.y,  Origen 
rontr,  Qels.  1.  iii  §  1. 
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CHAPTER  YIIT 


The  tenth  chapter  of  Mr.  Englishes 
work  is  styled  "  Miscellaneous,"  in  the  table 
of  contents.  And  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Gary, 
he  fondly  says,  in  this  chapter,  "  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. are,  I  think,  irreconcileably 
entangled  in  desperate  oppugnation."*  I 
would  gladly  have  spared  myself  the  tedious- 
ness  of  examining  and  refuting  such  objec- 
tions as  it  contains,  but  as  such  importance  is 
ascribed  to  it  by  its  author,  I  fear  he  might 
quote  to  me  his  favourite  words  of  bishop 
Eeveridge,  should  I  pass  it  over  in  silence, 
This  chapter  is  copied  without  acknowledg- 
ment from  R.  Isaac's  Bulwark  of  Faith.f 

The  first  objection  contained  in  this  chapter 
is  this,  "  Jesus  says,  (Matt.  v.  43.)  ye  have 
heard  that  it  was  said,  thou  shaltlove  thy  neigh- 
bour, and  hate  thy  enemy."  "This,"  says  Mr. 
English,  "  is  no  where  said  in  the  law  or  the 
prophets,  but  on  the  contrary  we  read  directly 
the  reverse. "J  Now  Mr.  English  is  aware  that 
it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  when  our  Lord 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Cary,  p.  15. 

-j-  Viz.  according  to  the  pages  of  Wagenseil,  from  pp.  362s 
S64,  423,  428,  434,  364,  365,  480. 

±  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  79. 
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uses  the  Expression.  '  ye  have  heard  it  hath 
been  said/  he  means  always,  i  it  is  written  in 
the  law  and  the  prophets.'  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  to  me  unquestionable,  that  in  this  case  at 
least,  he  refers  to  the  prevalent  interpretation^ 
of  the  Jewish  doctors.  To  prove  that  these 
interpretations  justified  the  assertion  of  our 
Lord,  Mr.  English  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
authority  of  a  Rabbi,  whom  he  has  himself 
quoted,  that  '  he  who  lived  in  idolatry  was  the 
common  enemy  of  all,  and  as  such  might  be 
slain  by  any  one  ;'  or  of  Tacitus,  an  unsuspi- 
cious witness  in  the  Christian  cause,  who  tells 
us,  that  "  the  Jews  hated  all  others  as  ene- 
mies. "*  I  doubt  not  myself,  that  it  was  to 
this  prevailing  temper  of  the  Jews  that  our 
Lord  referred,  though  they  might  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  justifying  it  by  the  quotation 
of  passages  from  the  law.  At  any  rate, 
the  quotations  Mr.  English  makes  from  the 
Proverbs  have  no  relation  to  the  point,  since 
the  Proverbs  were  no  part  of  the  written  or 
oral  law.  Whether  we  are  capable  of  exer- 
cising any  love  to  enemies  beyond  that  of  for- 
bearance and  common  charity,  is  a  question 
which  Mr.  English  decides  in  the  negative. 
It  is  not  a  question  to  be  reasoned  upon,  and 
I  can  conceive  from  the  tone  of  each  of  Mr. 
English's  books,  that  a  command  to  regard  an 
enemy  with  genuine  affection,  must  be  to  him, 

•  The  Rabbi  is  Joseph  Albo.    The  words  of  Tacitus  #re,  "  ad- 
versus  alios  omnes  hostile  odium."  Vid.  Grotium  ad  Matt.  v.  43. 
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as  it  was  to  his  clients  of  old,  a  stumbling 
block. 

"  In  Mark  ii.  &5.  Jesus  says  to  the  Phari- 
sees, Have  ye  not  read  what  David  did  when 
he  hungered,  and  those  who  Avere  with  him  ? 
How  that  he  entered  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  in  the  time  of  Abiathar  the  high  priest, 
and  did  eat  shew  bread  ?  See  the  same  also 
in  Matt.  ch.  xii.  3.  and  Luke  vi.  3.  Now  here 
is  a  great  blunder,  for  this  thing  happened  in 
the  time  of  Ahimelech,  and  not  in  the  time  of 
Abiathar,  his  son."*  When  a  man  charges 
another  with  a  blunder,  it  is  fit  he  beware  of 
his  own  correctness.  Mr.  English  says, 
<*  See  the  same  also  in  Matt.  xii.  3.  and 
Luke  vi.  3."  Whereas  both  Matthew  and 
Luke  omit  the  very  tiling,  the  name  of  the  high 
priest,  in  which  the  blunder  is  alleged  to  con- 
sist. I  might  tell  Mr.  English  also,  that  be. 
side  several  ancient  Latin  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  Cambridge  manuscript, 
which  Michaelis  thinks  may  be  the  oldest 
Greek  manuscript  extant,f  omits  the  words, 
•  in  the  time  of  Abiathar  the  high  priest.J 
Considering  this  fact,  and  that  they  are  not 
found  in  the  parallel  passages  of  the  other 
evangelists,  as  also  that  the  clause  itself  is 
such  a  note  of  designation  as  might  well  have 
crept  from  the  margin  into  the  text,  I  think  it 
not  unlikely  that  it  was  thus  introduced. 
However,  grant  that  Mark  thus  wrote,  is  it 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  50. 

f  Marsh's  Miohaelis  ii.  229.  =t  Griesbach  in  loc, 
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not  unmanly  to  call  it  by  so  vulgar  a  name  as 
blunder,  and  absurd  to  adduce  it  as  an  objec- 
tion to  Christianity?  This  is  becoming  enough 
in  the  Jew,  from  which  it  is  taken,  but  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  a  cultivated  mind.  What 
possible  consequence  to  the  argument  is  it, 
whether  this  was  done  when  Ahimelech  or 
Abiathar  was  high  priest  ?  If  Mark  really 
wrote  the  latter,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would 
have  as  cheerfully  corrected  it,  in  a  transcript 
of  his  gospel,  as  I  trust  Mr.  English,  in  his 
second  edition,  will  his  own  blunder  of  saying, 
"  See  the  same  also  in  Matthew  and  Luke." 
The  next  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  English, 
Luke  i.  2ii.  containing  the  relation  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  angel  to  Mary,  gives  occasion 
to  several  objections.  Most  of  these  have  been 
already  considered  ;  and  two  have  not.  First, 
it  is  objected,  that  if  the  angel  had  announced 
to  Mary,  as  St.  Luke  relates,  that  her  off- 
spring '  should  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest, 
and  that  the  Lord  God  should  give  unto  him 
the  throne  of  his  father  David,  and  he  should 
reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever  ;  and 
of  his  kingdom  there  should  be  no  end' — if 
the  angel  had  announced  this,  we  should  not 
have  discovered,  in  the  mother  and  brethren 
of  Jesus,  that  surprise  and  incredulity  which 
they  manifested  at  his  teachings,  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  say,  '  he  is  beside  himself.'  But 
this  objection  is  so  far  from  being  well  ground- 
ed, that  the  annunciation  of  the  angel  would,, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  produce  this   sur- 
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prise  and  incredulity.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  prevailing  prejudices,  they  thought  that  the 
angel  announced  to  the  mother  of  Jesus,  that 
he  would  be  that  great  and  glorious  prince 
whom  they  fancied  for  the  Messiah  ;  and 
when  they  saw  him,  instead  of  vindicating  his 
predicted  honours  and  making  preparations 
for  war  and  conquests,  employing  his  time  in 
the  humble  duties  of  a  moral  teacher,  and  per- 
mitting himself  to  be  thronged  with  such  a 
multitude  as  prevented  him  even  from  taking 
bread,  they  naturally  thought  he  was  beside 
himself.  The  other  objection  is,  that  the  an- 
gel announced,  "  that  to  his  kingdom  there 
should  be  no  end,"  which  Paul,  says  Mr. 
English,  directly  contradicts  by  saying,  1  Cor. 
xv.  that  Jesus  shall  deliver  up  his  kingdom  to 
God,  even  the  Father,  and  be  himself  subject 
to  him.  "  Here,"  adds  he,  "  you  see  that  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  is  to  have  an  end."  But 
need  Mr.  English  be  informed,  that  in  the 
Hebrew  style,  that  is  said  to  have  no  end, 
which  lasts  as  long  as  its  nature  and  objects 
require  or  admit,  which,  without  coming  to  a 
violent  period,  attains  its  final  destination. 
But  we  need  not  go  up  to  the  Hebrew ;  we  can 
find  a  case  nearer  home.  Mr.  English  himself 
says,  "  There  is  no  end  to  your  misrepre- 
sentations, Mr.  Cary."*  Did  Mr.  English 
really  mean  that  there  was  no  end  to  the  mis- 
representations contained  in  a  volume  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  duodecimo  pages  ? 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Cary,  p.  113. 
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The  next  objection  is  drawn  from  these 
words  of  our  Lord,  "And  the  Father  himself 
which  hath  sent  me,  hath  borne  witness  of  me. 
Ye  have  neither  heard  his  voice  at  any  time, 
nor  seen  his  shape."  "How/'  says  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, "  does  this  agree  with  Moses,  who  says, 
Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God,  speak- 
ing out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  as  thou  hast 
heard  ?"  Also  Deut.  v.  21.  Having  observ- 
ed in  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  that 
Mr.  English  had  copied  his  tenth  chapter 
from  R.  Isaac,  I  ought  in  justice  to  remark, 
that  this  paragraph,  like  one  other  of  a  few 
lines  on  page  80,  are  original,  if  I  have  not 
overlooked  them  in  reading  the  "  Bulwark  of 
Faith."  However,  the  credit  of  this  last  ob- 
jection is  not  worth  much,  to  whomever  it  be- 
longs. If  Mr.  English  had  read  but  one  verse 
more,  he  would  have  found  an  answer  to  it. 
The  whole*  passage  is  ;  u  The  Father  himself, 
which  hath  sent  me,  hath  born  witness  of  me. 
Ye  have  neither  heard  his  voice  at  any  time, 
nor  seen  his  shape.  And  ye  have  not  his  word 
abiding  in  you ;  for  whom  he  hatli  sent,  him 
ye  believe  notP*  Here  we  see  that  the  ad- 
dress was  to  the  Jews  of  our  Saviours  time  \ 
and  whatever  Moses  said  of  his  own  contem- 
poraries, those  to  whom  Jesus  was  sent,  and 
who  '  did  not  believe  him,9  had  certainly  nev- 
er seen  the  shape,  nor  heard  the  voice  of  God. 

The  next  objections  are  made  to  the  passage, 

*  Johh'v.  3T,  38 
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Page  164,  &c. 
One  of  the  fathers  ven- 
tures to  insinuate  to 
the  Christians  the  ex- 
pediency of  deserting 
from  the  army,  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  car- 
nal employment.  If 
we  examine,  in  detail, 
the  principles  of  this 
religion,  we  shall  see 
that  it  interdicts  every 
thing  that  makes  a  na- 
tion flourishing, 


Page  7^. 
which  it  was  their 
business  to  avoid.  Ma- 
homet throughout  the 
Koran,  inculcates  all 
the  virtues,  and  point- 
edly reprobates  vice  of 
all  kinds.  His  moral- 
ity is  merely  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  mo- 
dified a  little,  and 
expressed  in  Arabick. 
They  are  good  pre- 
cepts, and  always 
to  be  listened  to  with 
respect,  wherever  and 
by  whomsoever  incul- 
cated. 

Mr.  English  may  attempt  to  explain  this 
contradiction  by  urging  his  distinction  between 
the  morality  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament, 
and  that  which  it  borrows  from  the  Old.  But 
it  will  not  avail  him,  for  two  reasons  ;  first, 
if,  as  he  says,  "  the  New  Testament  incul- 
cates an  excelleut  morality,"  and  contains  ex- 
cellent precepts  from  the  Old  Testament,  awl 
teaches  no  immoralities,  the  reality  of  such  a 
distinction  as  this  is  highly  incredible  ;  and  if 
it  be  true,  that  the  peculiar  morality  of  the 
New  Testament  is  pernicious  to  individual, 
happiness,  and  to  society,  it  can  with  no  pro- 
priety be  said,  that  "  the  New  Testament 
28 
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i  teaches  an  excellent  morality.'  But,  secondly, 
Mr.  English  speaks  not  only  of  the  morality 
borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  that  of 
the  New  also  :  "  The  morality  of  Mahomet  is 
nothing  but  the  precepts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  :"  "  they  are  good  precepts. " 
The  solution  of  the  contradiction  is  the  blind 
and  indecorous  haste,  with  which  Mr.  Eng- 
lish copied  every  thing  which  he  thought  was 
an  objection  to  Christianity,  not  only  without 
seeing  whether  it  had  not  been  refuted  by  oth- 
ers, but  whether  he  had  not  or  might  not  re- 
fute it  himself.  The  way  of  contrast  is  pleas- 
ant, and  the  reader  will  indulge  me  in  point- 
ing out  one  more,  though  not  connected  with 
the  immediate  subject. 

Page  1.  Page  110. 

Christianity  is  found-  It  is  a  singular  and 
ed  on  Judaism,  and  demonstrable  fact 
the  New  Testament  that  the  fundamental 
upon  the  Old.  scheme  of  Christiani- 

ty was  borrowed  from 
the  religion  of  the  an- 
cient Persians. 
The  source  of  this  contradiction  is  the  same 
as  of  the  last.     The  passage  on  the  first  page 
was  transcribed  from  Collins,  and  passed  so 
slightly  through  the  mind  of  the  copyist,  as  to 
leave  no  impression  there. 

Mr.  English  closes  the  chapter  which  we 
have  been  considering,  with  some  extracts 
from  Celsus,  from  which  it  appears,  that  in 
the  view  of  this  heathen,  the  primitive  Chris- 
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years  was  this  temple 
in  building  and  wilt 
thou  build  it  in  three 
days?  The  Jews  could 
never  have  spoken 
these  words  here  re- 
lated ;  for  the  temple 

THEN     STANDING    Was 

built  by  Herod,  who 
reigned  but  thirty-sev- 
en years,  and  built  it 
in  eight.  This,  there- 
fore, must  be  a  blunder 
of  the  evangelist's.* 


building;  which  con- 
tinued TILL  THE  DE- 
STRUCTION      BY      THE 

Romans,  sixty-two 
weeks,  besides  the  last 
week,  [that  is,  four 
hundred  and  forty-one 
years,]  at  the  begin- 
ning of  which  the  Ro- 
mans came  and  warred 
against  them,  and  at 
length  entirely  des- 
troyed the  cities  of 
Judah,  Jerusalem,  and 
the  temple. f 
But  if,  as  Mr.  English  asserts  in  the  i  an- 
swer,' the  temple,  built  by  the  permission  of 
Cyrus,  continued  till  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
war,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans, 
it  is  not  quite  easy  to  see  how  the  temple, 
standing  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  forty  years 
before  this  destruction,  could  have  been  built 
by  Herod.  This,  therefore,  must  be  a  blunder^ 
though  not  of  the  evangelist. 

u  Jesus  says  to  his  disciples,  John  xiii.  34. 
*A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that 
ye  love  one  another.'  This  is  not  true,  for  the 
love  of  man  towards  his  neighbour  was  not  a 
new  precept,  but  at  least  as  ancient  as  Moses, 
who  gives  it,  Levit.  xix.  18.  as  the  command 
of  God,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 


Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  62. 
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f  Ibid.  p.  55. 
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self."*  But  Mr.  English  does  not  here  give 
the  commandment  as  our  Lord  himself  explains 
it.  "  This  is  my  commandmeut,"  says  Jesus, 
"  That  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved 
you;  greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."  "  I  think 
Mr.  English  will  not  say,  that  the  Mosaick 
law  enjoined  this  love.  However,  I  presume 
Ke  has  entirely  mistaken  the  meaning  of  our 
Saviour,  when  he  says,  *  a  new  commandment 
give  I  unto  you.'  The  reference  of  new  is 
not  to  the  ancient  law,  but  to  the  former  pre- 
cepts of  our  Lord  himself.  "I  have  heretofore 
given  you  various  laws,  a  new  [another]  com- 
mandment I  now  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love 
one  another."  That  this  is  the  correct  inter- 
pretation is  confirmed,  I  think,  by  the  fact, 
that  this  is  the  first  occasion  upon  which  Christ 
formally  gives  this  command  ;  and  also,  (which 
Mr.  English  might  have  had  the  fairness  to 
notice,)  that  he  expressly  called  the  love  of 
our  neighbours,  the  second  chief  command- 
ment of  the  law 4  He  could  not,  therefore,  have 
meant  by  a  'new  commandment'  one  not 
taught  in  the  law. 

Acts  vii.  £.  "  When  Abraham  went  out  of 
the  land  of  the  Chaldees,  he  dwelt  in  Haran  ; 
from  thence,  after  his  father  was  dead,  God 
led  him  into  this  land,  in  which  ye  dwell." 
ft  This,"  says  Mr.  English,  "  directly  contra- 
dicts the  chapter  in  Genesis,  where  the  story 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  8?, 
f  John  xv.  12^  13.  t  Mutt.  xsJi.  39. 


of  Abraham's  leaving  Haran  is  related ;  for  it 
is  certain  from  thence,  that  Abraham  left  his 
father  Terah  in  Haran  alive  when  he  depart- 
ed, and  that  he  did  not  die  till  many  years 
afterwards.  This  chronological  contradiction 
has  given  much  trouble  to  Christian  commen- 
tators, as  may  be  seen  in  Whitby,  Hammond, 
&c."*  I  do  not  find  that  Whitby  says  a 
word  upon  the  subject.  The  difficulty  is  this, 
that  Terah  is  said  in  Gen.  xi.  to  have  been 
seventy  years  old  when  Abraham  was  born, 
and  to  have  lived  two  hundred  and  ^\e  years. 
But  Abraham  is  also  said  to  have  left  Haran 
when  he  was  seventy -five  ;  at  which  time  of 
course  his  father  was  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
years  old  ;  and  therefore  must  have  lived  sixty 
years  after  his  son  Abraham  left  Haran.  But 
Stephen,  in  the  passage  in  question  says,  that 
Abraham  left  Haran  after  his  father  was  dead. 
Now  this  direct  contradiction  is  quite  cleared 
up  by  the  Samaritan  copies  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which  give  the  whole  age  of  Terah  exactly 
145  years  ;  and  confirm  the  account  of  Ste- 
phen, that  Abraham  waited  till  the  decease  of 
his  father,  and  then  immediately  left  Haran. f 
Had  Mr.  English  had  no  light  upon  this  sub^ 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  83, 

f  Kennicott's  dissertatio  g-eneralis,  §  18.  2.  Dr.  Priestley  mis- 
took in  saying-,  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  gives  the  age  of 
Terah  at  140  years.  Had  he  stated  it  correctly,  145,  he  would 
not  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  supposition,  that  Abraham 
v/as  not  the  oldest  of  Terah's  children  :  a  supposition  discoun- 
tenanced by  the  order  in  which  they  are  repeatedly  named  ;  as 
Gen.  xi.  26,  27.    Priestley's  notes  iii.  582- 
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ject,  but  what  he  derived  from  his  unlettered' 
Kabbi,  or  even  from  the  commentators  whose 
e  troubles'  he  finds  or  feigns,  one  could  not 
blame  him  for  passing  over  this  fact  in  silence. 
But  I  remember  well  the  time,  when  Mr. 
English  collated  the  text  of  the  Samaritan 
copy  as  it  stands  in  Kennicott's  Bible,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  diversity 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texts.  To 
suppress  now  a  reading  from  this  copy,  which 
entirely  removes  his  objection,  argues  a  de- 
plorable forgetfulness,  or  a  wilful  fraud  ;  and 
it  were  a  piece  of  affectation  to  speak  of  it  in 
milder  terms. 

Mr.  English  next  charges  Stephen  with  a 
blunder,  in  having  confounded  the  purchase  of 
the  cave  of  Machpelah  by  Abraham,  with  the 
purchase  of  a  field  of  the  children  of  Hamor 
by  Jacob.  Such  a  blunder  and  confusion  as 
this,  must  be  a  high  scandal  to  Mr.  English, 
especially  after  he  shall  have  taken  into  con* 
sideration  the  hints  of  his  own  mistakes,  which 
we  have  given  in  sundry  places  in  this  essay. 
I  know  not  that  Christianity,  however,  is  the 
less  true,  or  Jesus  Christ  the  less  the  Mes- 
siah, for  Stephen's  having  said  Abraham  in- 
stead of  Jacob.  Especially,  as  the  errour  after 
all  was  probably  in  St.  Luke,  the  historian, 
who  as  a  Gentile,  might  be  less  familiar  with 
the  Old  Testament.  Should  an  errour  of  like 
nature  be  found  in  some  speech  ascribed  by 
Tacitus  to  an  officer  of  Vespasian,  it  would 
cast  no  suspicion  on  the  credit  of  the  historian, 
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much  leSs  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Vespasian.  In  short,  Mr.  English  well 
knows,  that  errours  like  these  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  only 
affect  the  question  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  writers.  If  any  apology  were  wanting 
to  Stephen  for  this  heinous  blunder,  I  would 
hint  that  the  situation  of  a  peaceful  man,  sur- 
rounded by  a  furious  and  bloody  populace,clam- 
ouring  about  him,  and  pressing  onward  to  tear 
him  to  pieces,  is  by  no  means  the  most  favour- 
able for  minute  and  punctilious  recollection. 
Mr.  English  wrote  his  book  in  the  seclusion- 
of  a  college,  surrounded  with  all  that  a  scholar 
can  ask,  and  with  all  that  can  assist  or  certify 
inquiry.  Nourished  at  the  bosom  of  the  best 
library  in  the  land,  he  becomes  at  once  heed- 
less for  himself,  and  unfeeling  for  others.  He 
fills  his  own  pages  with  every  species  of  er- 
rour  ;  and  rail*,  from  the  calm  abodes  of  learn- 
ed ease,  against  the  blunders  of  men,  who  la- 
boured and  bled  beneath  the  ferocious  perse- 
cution of  those,  whose  cause  he  espouses.  I 
doubt  not  but  this  railing  may  be  considered 
By  the  author  as  Hhat  fair  and  liberal  argument 
Which  no  honest  man  will  decline  to  face.'* 
And  as  little  do  I  doubt,  that  by  every  honest 
man,  it  will  be  felt  to  be  unmanly  and  illiberal 
abuse.  But  let  us  not  wander  from  our  pur- 
pose, which  is  less  to  touch  Mr.  English's  co&«> 
science,  than  to  answer  his  objections* 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  preface,  p,  syi?-. 


"  In  Acts  vii.  43."  says  he,  "  there  is  antftli- 
er  disagreement  between  Stephen's  quotations 
from  Amos  and  the  original,  which  see."  It 
is  well  Mr.  English  did  not  himself  quote  this 
disagreement.  It  might  have  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  his  readers.  The  passage  in  the 
New  Testament  is  this,  u  Ye  took  up  the  tab- 
ernacle of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  God 
Remphan,  figures  which  ye  made  to  worship 
them,  and  I  will  carry  you  away  beyond 
Babylon."  The  only  disagreement  between 
this  and  Amos  v.  25.  as  it  stands  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  Which  is  that  quoted,  is  this, 
that  Stephen  says  ' Babylon/  and  Amos  'Da- 
mascus.'* And  this  is  an  objection  against 
Christianity  ! 

I  had  occasion  formerly  to  say,  that  Mr. 
English  quoted  blindly  and  unworthily,  from 
Collins,  the  texts  in  which  Surenhusius'  pre- 
tended rules  were  alleged  to  be  exemplified. 
This  is  confirmed  by  his  having  here  again 
quoted  this  Acts  vii.  43.  without  being  aware 
that  he  had  previously  adduced  it  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  cause  of  this  repetition  is,  that 
in  the  first  case  he  borrowed  the  quotation 
from  Collins,  and  in  the  second  from  Isaac, 
and  probably  in  both,  without  looking  at  it  in 
the  New  Testament. 

Again,  "  There  is  in  the  speech  of  James, 
Acts  xv.  a  quotation  from  Amos,  in  which,  to 
make  it  fit  the  subject,  (which  after  all  it  does 

*  Eiohhcra's  All.  Bib.  ii.  1,011.. 
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not  fit,)  is  the  substitution  of  the  words,  'the 
remnant  of  men/  for  <  the  remnant  of  Edomf 
as  it  is  in  the  original."  There  are  few  of 
my  readers  to  whom  I  need  say,  that  the  same 
Hebrew  word  means  '  men'  and  'Edorn/  ac- 
cording as  it  is  pronounced;  and  St.  James 
has  as  fair  a  right  to  pronounce  it  '  men/  as 
Mr.  English  has  to  pronounce  it  Edom. 
However,  this  passage  is  quoted  literally  by 
St.  James  from  the  Septuagint  Bible. 

And  thus  ends  this  important  chapter,  in 
which  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are,  as 
Mr.  English  neatly  phrases  it,  u  irreconcila- 
bly entangled  in  desperate  oppugnation." 
But  that  mine  may  end  with  argument  of  a 
higher  topick,  let  us  proceed  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Mosaick  law. 

Mr.  English's  eleventh  chapter,  in  which 
this  subject  is  treated,  which  is  a  pretty  long 
one,  consisting  of  eleven  pages,  is  transcribed, 
without  acknowledgment,  from  the  Theologi- 
cal Repository  of  Dr.  Priestley.  Nay,  more 
than  this,  on  page  87  he  marks  one  paragraph 
with  inverted  commas,  and  inserts,  "  says  Dr. 
Priestley."  And  this  he  does  notwithstanding 
the  context  for  pages,  each  side  of  that  para- 
graph, is  transcribed  from  the  same  Dr.  Priest- 
ley. Let  us  compare  a  passage  or  two,  to  see  in 
what  way  this  transcription  was  made. 

PRIESTLEY.  ENGLISH. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  A  very  great  part  of 
general  opinion  among  dogmatical  theology 
Christians;    that    the    among  Christians   is 


att 


PRIESTLEY. 

peculiar  rites  of  the 
Jewish  religion  were 
intended^oJbe  nothing 
more  than  temporary 
prohibitions,  and  that 
they  were  all  abrogat- 
ed by  the  gospel ;  so 
that  when  the  Jews 
shall  be  converted  to 
Christianity,  all  dis- 
tinction between  them 
and  other  nations  shall 
cease,  that  their  temple 
and  the  service  of  it 
will  never  be  restored,, 
and  even  that  circum- 
cision itself  will  be 
discontinued. 

On  the  contrary,  the 
Jews  are  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  law 
is,  in  every  particular, 
of  perpetual  obliga- 
tion ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  trinity  itself  is 
hardly  more  offensive 
to  them,  than  the  idea 
of  the  abrogation  of  it, 
and  of  their  being  con- 
founded with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  After 
€Qxisidering  the   sub- 


ENGLISH. 

founded  upon  the  no- 
tion, that  the  Jewish 
law  was  a  temporary 
dispensation,  only  to 
exist  to  the  coming  of 
Jesus,  when  it  was  to 
be  superseded  by  a 
more  perfect  dispen- 
sation. 


On  the  contrary,  tfie 
Jews  are  persuaded 
that  their  law  is  of 
perpetual  obligation, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity  itself  is  hardly 
more  offensive  to  them, 
and  as  they  think, more 
contradictory  to  the 
scriptures,  than  the  no- 
tion of  the  abrogation 
of  it.  Now  that  the 
Jews  are  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ^uestio% 
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PRIESTLEY. 

ject  with  as  much  at- 
tention as  I  can  give 
it,  I  cannot  help  being 
of  the  same  opinion 
with  the  Jews  with 
respect  to  it,  and  I 
wish  to  submit  my  rea- 
sons to  the  considera- 
tion of  your  learned 
readers.  They  are  all 
comprised  in  these  po- 
sitions, that  the  Jew- 
ish institutions  are 
most  solemnly  and  re- 
peatedly declared  to 
be  perpetual,  and  we 
have  no  account  of 
their  being  abrogated: 
they  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity, 
as  the  history  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apos- 
tles shows.  No  au- 
thorized teacher  of 
Christianity  says,  that 
he  was  commissioned 
to  declare  that  they 
were,  or  were  to  be 
abrogated.  Nor  does 
any  thing  in  their  writ- 
ings, when  fairly  in- 

f  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,       p.   £4. 


ENGLISH. 

i.  e.  arguing  from  the 
Old     Testament,      I 

SHALL  ENDEAVOUR  TO 

prove,  by  some  argu- 
ments. They  are  all 
comprised  in  these 
propositions:  l.T'hat 
the  Mosaick  Institu- 
tions are  most  solemn- 
ly declared  to  be  per- 
petual \  and  we  have 
no  account  of  their  be- 
ing abrogated,  or  to  be, 
abrogated,  in  the  Old 
Testament.  8.  They 
are  declared  to  be  per- 
petual by  Jesus  him- 
self, and  were  adhered 
to  by  the  twelve  apos- 
tles.f 
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PRIESTLEY. 

ierpreted,  imply  that 
they  consider  them  as 
abrogated.* 

One  more  example  shall  suffice. 

PRIESTLEY.  ENGLISH. 

It  has  been  objected,    It  has  been  objected 
that  the  term  forever    that  the  term  forever 


is  not  always  to  be 
Understood  in  its  great- 
est extent,  but  is  to  be 
interpreted  according 
to  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  used. 
This  I  readily  ac- 
knowledge ;  but  the 
circumstances  inwhich 


is  not  always  to  be  un- 
derstood in  its  great- 
est extent,  but  is  to  b& 
interpreted  according 
tacircumstances.  This 

FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  SAV- 
ING time,  I  will  ac- 
knowledge. But  the 
circumstances  inwhich 


this  phrase  is  used  in  this  phrase  is  used  in 

the  passages  quoted  a-  the  passages  already 

bove,  clearly  indicate  adduced  and  in  a  num. 

that  it  is  to  be  under-  ber  of  others  of  similaj* 

stood  of  a  period  as  import,    which   might 
long  as  the  duration 


be  adduced,  clearly  in- 
dicate  that  it  is  to  be 
understood  in  those 
passages  to  mean,  a 
period  as  long  as  the 
duration  of  the  Isra- 
elitish  nation,  which 
elsewhere  is  said  to 
continue,  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  J 

*  Theologic.  Repos.  v.  403.         +  Theologic.  Repos.  v.  411. 
§  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  87. 


©f  the  Israelitish  na- 
tion, which  is  else- 
where said  to  continue 
to  the  end  of  the 
wOrld.f 
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Was  it  in  sooth  for  the  sake  of  saving  time, 
that  Mr.  English  waved  this  point,  or  because 
the  author  he  was  copying  frankly  conceded  it, 
and  left  him  without  facts  andarguments  to  prove 
it  ?  For  the  sake  of  saving  time  !  It  cost  Mr 
English  about  as  much  time  to  write  off  his 
whole  eleventh  chapter  from  the  Theological 
Expository,  as  it  did  me  to  turn  to  the  Naza- 
renus,  the  Nizzachon,  the  Bulwark  of  Faith, 
and  Orobio,  to  ascertain  from  which,  or  if  from 
either,  he  was  transcribing.  For  the  sake  of 
saving  time  !  It  must  be  a  raging  avarice  in- 
deed of  time  to  expect  to  write  a  book  in  less 
time  than  is  necessary  to  transcribe  it  mechan- 
ically from  other  works. 

The  only  part  of  this  chapter  which  is  not 
taken  from  Dr.  Priestley  is  the  assault  on  the 
character  of  St.  Paul  at  its  close.  For  the 
suggestion  of  this  Mr.  English  is  indebted 
to  various  writers,  but  from  whom  he  direct- 
ly borrows  it  I  have  not  found.  Let  us 
now  proceed  to  the  argument. 

Mr.  English  alleges  against  the  Christians, 
that  the  Mosaick  law  was  not  a  temporary, 
but  a  perpetual  institution.  He  endeavours 
to  prove  his  point  by  several  arguments,  all 
comprised  in  these  propositions  :  1.  That  the 
Mosaick  institutions  are  most  solemnly  and 
repeatedly  declared  to  be  perpetual ;  and  we 
have  no  recount  of  their  being  abrogated,  or 
being  to  be  abrogated,  in  the  Old  Testament. 
3.  They  are  declared  to  be  perpetual,  by  Je- 
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sus  Christ  himself,  and  were  adhered  to  by 
the  twelve  apostles." 

It  is  necessary  before  proceeding  to  discuss 
these  propositions,  to  make  one  distinction. 
The  law  of  Moses  was  strictly  a  ritual  law,  a 
law  of  ceremonial  institutions.  The  ultimate 
design  of  course  was  practical,  or  moral,  or 
prophetical :  and  moral  precepts  are  inter-  > 
woven  with  the  designation  and  injunction  of 
the  rites  to  be  observed.  But  these  moral  pre- 
cepts were  binding  on  all  other  nations,  as 
well  as  on  the  Jews  ;  and  being  founded  in 
that  natural  law  which  is  of  common  obliga- 
tion to  all  human  beings,  are  of  perpetual  ob- 
ligation. It  is  the  ritual  portion  of  the  law, 
and  that  only,  which  Christians  maintain  to  be 
temporary.  Now,  therefore,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  reply  to  all  the  arguments  comprised  under 
the  above  stated  propositions,  and  to  produce 
some  other  considerations  against  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  Mosaick  law  ;  and  this  I  shall  do 
under  two  propositions  :  1.  That  there  is  no 
foundation  in  reason  or  the  scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  Mosaick  institutions  ;  and  S.  They 
were  superseded  by  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, and  authoritatively  abrogated  by  its 
founders. 

First,  then,  from  the  reason  of  the  thing. 
It  is  apparent  from  the  very  nature  of  the  Mo- 
saick institutions,  that  they  were  a  temporary 
dispensation,  inasmuch  as  they  are  every 
where    accommodated   to  the   character   and 
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wants  of  an  early  and  ignorant  age.  The 
constant  provision  against  idolatry  which  they 
make,  supposes  a  period  of  the  world  at  which 
idolatry  prevailed,  and  a  nation  surrounded 
by  pagan  neighbours.  The  injunction  to  come 
thrice  in  the  year  to  the  temple,  limits  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  law  to  one  nation,  and  that  a 
small  one ;  while  the  laborious  train  of  ceri- 
monial  observances,  the  ceaseless  recurrence 
of  sacrifices,  the  endless  succession  of  forms, 
are  all  calculated  to  secure  the  faith  of  a  peo- 
ple in  the  infancy  of  knowledge,  and  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  an  unreflecting  and  simple  peo- 
ple. How  incongruous  is  it  to  think,  that  an 
institution,  which  was  calculated  for  a  people 
that  flourished  three  thousand  years  ago, 
should  be  calculated  lor  us  !  How  unfounded 
the  thought,  that  ceremonies  and  rites  like 
those  of  the  Mosaick  law,  which  must  owe 
all  their  value  to  the  correspondence  with  the 
condition  and  character  of  those  on  whom  they 
are  enjoined,  should  be  meant  to  last  after  that 
condition  and  that  character  were  radically 
and  universally  changed  !  "  The  law,"  says 
a  rabbi*  in  high  repute  with  Collins,  "  may 
be  changed  on  account  of  [the  changes  of] 
the  subject," — and  "  the  scripture  merely  ad- 
monishes us  that  we  should  not,  at  our  own 
pleasure,  add  to  the  law  or  take  from  it.  But 
wThat  hinders  that  God  may  add  to  it,  or  take 
from  it,  according  to  his  infinite  wisdom  ?"  Do 

*  R.  Albo,  Sepher  Ikkarim,  in  Ben  Mordecai's  Apol.  i.  472. 
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we  not  even  see,  in  the'  institutions  of  men, 
that  positive  laws  are  constantly  falling  into 
disuse,  and  that  to  legislate  on  matters  of 
ceremony  and  circumstance  for  posterity  is  an 
idle  vision  ?  Nothing  but  moral  laws  can  be 
eternal ;  and  though  there  be  some  positive 
institutions  so  adapted  to  our  nature,  and  so 
simple  in  themselves,  that  their  value  continues 
unchanged  in  the  changes  of  the  world,  it  will 
not  be  pretended  that  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Jewish  worship  are  of  this  kind.  To  imagine 
that  they  were  meant  to  be  perpetual,  is  to 
doom  mankind  to  a  hopeless .  and  endless 
childhood  of  the  conscience,  understanding, 
and  heart.  But  this  is  also  a  question  of  au- 
thority, and  it  may  therefore  next  be  observed, 
that  these  institutions  are  not  asserted  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation. 
The  limit  of  their  obligation  was  to  be  that  of 
the  existence  of  the  people  as  a  nation,  and  this 
may  rest  upon  the  concession  of  Mr.  English 
al ready  qu ote d . * 

Here  then  is  a  tangible  fact,  which  one  might 
hope  would  serve  as  a  certain  era.  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  more  than  seventeen  hundred 
years  since  the  Jews  ceased  to  be  a  nation-? 
Mr.  English  declares,  "  that  the  Jews  are 
now  as  much  a  distinct  people  as  they  ever 
were."  But  if  the  Jewish  nation  exists, 
we  can  be  told  whereabouts  on  earth  they 
dwell,  how  numerous  and  powerful  they  are, 
what  are  the  names  of  their  chief  cities,  what 
is  their  form  of  government,  and  who  is  their 

*  Page  S46i 
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ruler  ?  But  no,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the 
Jewish  nation  exists,  in  any  other  sense  than 
the  Chaldean,  the  Grecian,  the  Roman  exists. 
No  whole  nation  has  been  utterly  extermi- 
nated, and  the  descendants  of  these  and  all 
ancient  nations  survive  yet  in  the  world,  as 
much  as  the  descendants  of  the  Jews.  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  individual  Jews,  that 
have  survived,  have  been  discriminated  by 
their  peculiar  customs  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  And  this  is  what  is  intended  by  the 
words  of  Jeremiah,  "I  will  make  a  full  end 
of  all  the  nations  whither  I  have  driven 
thee,  but  will  not  make  a  full  end  of 
thee."  The  descendants  of  other  nations 
have  been  confounded  by  the  lapse  of  years, 
but  the  descendants  of  the  Jews  are  still  dis- 
criminated. But  the  Jewish  nation  itself,  as 
a  nation,  has  not  preserved  even  this  individ- 
ual existence.  Ten  tribes  were  long  since 
lost,  and  have  been  mingled  and  obliterated, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  and  all 
that  Jew  or  Christian  has  done  to  trace  them 
has  been,  as  I  conceive,  quite  unsuccessful. 
Of  the  two  other  tribes  comparatively  few  re- 
main, that  is,  few  compared  with  that  vast 
number  which  must  have  descended,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  from  the  Jewish  nation,  as  it 
existed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  And  these 
fewr  have,  as  was  just  said,  an  individual  and 
not  a  national  existence  ;  and  no  more  the 
former  in  reality,  than  the  descendants  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Goths,  of  which 
of  course  there  are  hundreds  of  millions  in 
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the  world.  Above  all,  the  Jews  have  no  na- 
tional existence  in  respect  of  their  religion ; 
which  is  really  the  principal  point  to  be  urged. 
Their  tribe  of  Levi  which  was  separated  to 
the  service  of  the  temple,  and  the  fam- 
ily of  Aaron  consecrated  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  ordained,  to  '  a  perpetual  du- 
ration,' have  both  been  long  extinct,  at  least 
have  long  since  ceased  to  be  traced  : — The 
temple,  so  indispensable  to  the  appointed 
worship,  for  ages  levelled  in  the  dust ;  and 
every  thing  requisite  to  the  due  observance  of 
the  most  solemn  parts  of  the  law  destroyed, 
abolished,  and  lost.  Hence  it  is  a  matter  of 
actual  fact  that  the  Passover,  the  feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles, and  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  the  levit- 
ical  priesthood,  and  the  daily  sacrifice,  ordain- 
ed by  an  everlasting  statute,  and  among  the 
most  important  institutions  of  the  law,  have 
ceased  to  exist.  All  reasoning  is  superfluous 
upon  that  which  all  see  ;  and  no  ingenuity  can 
prove  that  to  be  a  perpetual  law,  to  the  ob- 
servance of  which  the  essential  conditions 
have  so  long  been  wanting. 

But,  argues  Mr.  English,  the  Jews  will  re- 
turn to  their  land,  and  then  renew  the  obser- 
vation of  their  ancient  law  with  greater  splen- 
dour than  ever.  That  the  Jews  will  return  to 
their  native  land  is  a  point  which  I  do  not 
here  agitate ;  but  that  the  predictions  which  are 
usually  understood  of  this  event  are  mostly  so 
interwoven  with  names  of  persons,  and  other 
fixed  marks,  which  limit  their  application  to 
the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  is 
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undeniable ;  and  we  have  only  to  attribute  to 
the  poetick  and  prophetick  style,  whatever 
difference  there  may  be  between  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  prophecy,  and  the  narrowness  of 
the  event.  However,  it  does  not  appear,  and 
is  not  probable,  I  had  almost  said  not  possible, 
that  when  the  Jews  return  to  their  origipat 
country,  in  the  accumulated  improvement  of 
so  many  ages  of  cultivation,  and  of  other  ages 
of  cultivation  yet  to  come,  they  should  return 
to  the  observance  of  a  laborious  and  burden- 
some ritual,  adapted  to  the  lowest  stage  of 
national  improvement.  Especially  when  we 
find  that  even  in  the  time  of  the  kings  and 
prophets  of  Israel,  such  language  as  this,  w 
employed  upon  the  ritual  law :  "  Hear,  oh  my 
people,  and  I  will  speak;  O  Israel,  audi  will 
testify  against  thee.  I  will  not  reprove  theer 
for  thy  sacrifices,  or  thy  burnt  offerings,  to 
have  been  continually  before  me.  I  will  take 
no  bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he  goat  out 
of  thy  fold.  Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or 
drink  the  blood  of  goats?  Offer  unto  God 
thanksgiving,  and  fay  thy  vows  unto  the 
Most  High."*  Again,  "  Thou  desirest  not 
sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  it;  thou  deiight- 
est  not  in  burnt  offering.  The  sacrifices  of 
God  are  a  broken  spirit. "f  "Sacrifice  and 
an  offering  thou  didst  not  desire. ??{  "  To 
what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacri- 
fices unto  me  ?   saith  the  Lord :  I  am  full  of 

•'  Ps.  1.  7,  8,  9,  13,  14.  |  Ps,  H.  11,  17  *  Ps.  si.  & 
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the  burnt  offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed 
beasts,  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bul- 
locks, or  of  lambs,  or  of  he  goats.  When  ye 
come  to  appear  before  me,  who  hath  required 
this  at  your  hand  to  tread  my  courts  ?  Bring 
no  more  vain  oblations  :  incense  is  an  abomi- 
nation unto  me :  the  new  moons  and  Sabbaths, 
the  calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot  away  with  : 
it  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting.  Your 
new  moons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my  soul 
hateth.  They  are  a  trouble  unto  me,  I  am 
weary  to  hear  them."*  "For  I  desired  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge  of  God 
more  than  burnt  offerings. "f  Mr.  English 
retreats  from  passages  like  these,  with  the  re- 
mark, that  "the  other  arguments  adduced  by 
Christian  divines  of  the  abolishment  of  the 
law,  from  Isaiah  i.  and  some  of  the  Psalms, 
are  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  they  being  merely 
declarations  of  God,  that  he  preferred  obedi- 
ence in  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  jus- 
tice, mercy,  and  holiness,  to  ceremonial  ob- 
servances ;  and  that  repentance  was  of  more 
avail  witli  him  than  offering  thousands  of 
rams  and  fed  beasts." J 

When  Mr.  Cary  justly  called  the  fable  that 
'St.  Paul  embraced  Christianity  in  revenge  for 
being  refused  the  daughter  of  the  high  priest, 
a  "  despicable  Jewish  slander,"  Mr.  English 
fiercely  replied,  "  Despicable  Jewish  slander  ! 
Pray  Sir,  is  it  possible  that  in  the  passage  of 

*  Is.  i.  11—14.  f  Amos  vi.  6. 

t  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  94. 


mine  you  refer  to,  you  could  have  overlooked 
the  words  italicised  in  my  book,  '  but  by  the 
Jews  and  the  JSTazarene  Christians,*  he 
is  represented  as  having  been  converted 
to  Christianity  from  that  cause/'  Now 
Mr.  English  speaks  of  these  texts  of 
Isaiah  and  the  psalmist  as  being  quoted  by 
"  Christian  divines."  Christian  divines,  Sir  ! 
is  it  possible  you  could  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  they  are  adduced  to  the  same  end,  by 
Anthony  Collins,  in  his  discourse  of  free  think- 
ing, and  that  he  quotes  them  to  prove  that  the 
psalmist  and  prophets  opposed  the  established 
religion,  and  were  free  thinkers  ?f  How- 
ever, as  it  is  only  of  the  passages  from  the 
Psalms  and  Isaiah  that  Mr.  English  makes 
his  remark,  the  two  following  from  Jeremiah 
and  Micah  are  commended  to  his  serious  and 
candid  attention.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  put  your  burnt  offer- 
ings unto  your  sacrifices,  and  eat  the  flesh 
thereof.  For  I  spake  not  unto  your  fathers, 
nor  commanded  them  in  the  day  I  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt  offerings 
and  sacrifices.  But  this  thing  commanded  I 
them,  saying,  Obey  my  voice,  and  I  will  be 
your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people,  and 

*  The  Nazarene  Christians  were  Jews,  and  made  this  absurd 
charge  under  the  influence  of  Jewish  prejudices  ;  if  indeed  they 
made  it  at  all,  as  it  is  possible  they  did  not,  the  whole  ac- 
count resting  upon  the  authority  of  Epiphanius,  who  lived  too 
late  (in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,)  to  be  a  competent 
witness. 

f  Discourse  of  free  thinking-,  p.  154,  &c. 
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walk  ye  in  all  the  ways  that  I  have  command- 
ed you,  that  it  may  be  well  with  you."* 
"  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord, 
and  bow  myself  before  the  most  high  God  ? 
Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt  offerings, 
and  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the  Lord  be 
pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten 
thousand  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  1  give  my  first 
born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body 
for  the  sin  of  my  soul?  He  hath  shewed  thee, 
oh  man,  what  is  good  ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mer- 
cy, and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?"\  Now  I 
maintain,  that  these  and  the  associated  pas- 
sages do  show  such  an  estimation  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  by  the  supreme  Being,  as  is  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  the  thought,  that  this 
law  was  to  be  revived  after  the  oblivion  of 
ages,  and  reimposed  upon  the  Jews,  upon 
their  expected  return  to  Palestine.  The  labour 
of  Mr.  English,  therefore,  in  asserting  the- 
reality  of  this  predicted  return,  has  no  bearing 
upon  the  question. 

Besides  all  these  considerations,  the  abro- 
gation of  the  ritual  law  seems  to  be  implied  in 
the  very  idea  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  glorious 
change  in  the  spiritual  world,  which  he  was 
to  effect.  The  tradition  already  quoted,  that 
of  the  six  thousand  years  which  the  world 
was  to  continue,  two  thousand  were  before 
the  law,  two  thousand  under  the  law,  and  two 

*  Jeremiah  vii.  22,  23. 
t  Micah  vi.  6,  7}_  8. 
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thousand  under  the  Messiah,  expresses  to  us 
the  sense  of  the  ancient  Jews  upon  this  ques- 
tion. While  the  positive  declaration  of  God, 
which  I  now  repeat,  puts  the  matter  beyond 
doubt. — 

"Behold ,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house 
of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah.     Not 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  COVENANT  THAT  I  MADE 

with  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took 
them  by  the  hand,  to  lead  them  out  of  the  land 

of  Egypt:    BUT  THIS  SHALL  BE  MY  COVENANT, 

that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel : 
after  those    days,  I  will   put    my   law   in 

THEIR     INWARD     PARTS,     AND     WRITE     IT      IN 

their  hearts,  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and 
they  shall  be   my  people."* 

Nothing  is  secure  from  perversion,  and  Mr. 
English  tells  us  here,  that  " though  the  prophet 
speaks  of  a  new  covenant,  he  says  nothing  of 
a  new  law."  We  must  first,  therefore, — so 
reasonable  a  disputant  do  we  deal  with, — we 
must  first  prove,  that  the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  the  Jews,  when  he  i  took  them  by 
the  hand  to  lead  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,'  was  the  Mosaick  law.  A  text  or  two 
will  suffice.  From  the  fifth  to  the  twenty, 
eighth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is 
employed  by  Moses  in  recapitulating  the  whole 
law,  and  the  promises  and  threatenings  by 
which  it  was  sanctioned ;  and  when  he  has 

*  Jeremiah  xxxi.  31,  See. 
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finished  these,  he  says,  "  These  are  the  words 
of  the  covenant,  which  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses  to  make  with  the  children  of  Israel,  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  besides  the  covenant  which 
he  made  with  them  in  the  land  of  Horeb." 
The  covenant  in  the  land  of  Horeb,  was  but 
a  fuller  utterance  of  the  Mosaick  law.  For 
Moses  begins  the  fifth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy 
by  saying,  "  Hear,  oh  Israel,  the  statutes  and 
judgments,  which  I  speak  in  your  ears  this 
day,  that  ye  may  learn  them,  and  keep,  and 
do  them.  The  Lord  our  God  made  a  covenant 
with  us  in  Horeb.  The  Lord  made  net  this 
covenant  with  our  fathers,  but  with  us."  Now 
upon  turning  to  the  nineteenth  of  Exodus,  we 
find  that  this  covenant,  proclaimed  by  God  at 
mount  Horeb,  [or  Sinai,]  is  the  Mosaick  law, 
commencing  with  the  decalogue,  and  proceed- 
ing through  to  the  appointment  of  the  sacri- 
fices, the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
in  short  all  the  details  of  the  ritual.  When 
the  temple  was  repaired  under  king  Josiah, 
we  are  told  that  Hilkiah,  the  priest,  said  unto 
Shaphan,  the  scribe,  "I  have  found  the  book 
of  the  law,  in  the  house  of  the  Lord."  This 
lost  treasure  was  submitted  to  the  king,  and 
"  when  he  had  heard  the  words  of  the  book  of 
the  laic,  he  rent  his  clothes.'**  In  the  next 
chapter  we  read,  that  "the  king  went  up  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  men  of  Ju- 
dah,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  with 

*  2  King-s  s&ii.  8,  11. 
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Mm,  and  the  priests,  and  the  prophets,  and  all 
the  people,  both  small  and  great,  and  he  read 
in  their  ears  all  the  words  of  the  book  of  the 
covenant,  which  was  found  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord."t     The  covenant,  therefore,  which 
God  made  with  the  Israelites  when  he  brought 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  was  the  law  of 
Moses  ;  and  when  he  says  that  he  will  make 
a  new  covenant  with  them,  not  according  to 
the  covenant  which  he  made  with  their  fathers, 
nothing  else  can  be  meant  but  that  he  would 
set  up  a  new  dispensation,  different  from  the 
Mosaick.     But  Mr.  English  insists  that  this 
is  not  so,  for  that  when  Sod  adds  that  he  will 
put  his  laic  in  their  inward  parts,  he  means 
the  Mosaick  law.     So  that,  after  all,  the  new 
covenant  is  nothing  but  the  reimposition  of  the 
old.     But  the  very  expression  of  the  prophet, 
that  God  would  put  his  law  in  their  inward 
parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  ought  to 
have  taught  Mr.  English  that  this  law  could 
not  be  the  ritual  law,  which  has  no  concern 
with  the  affections  ;  but  that  moral,  natural, 
and   universal  law,   that    *  law   of  the   Lord 
which  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul.' 

Having  thus  established  our  first  proposi- 
tion, we  proceed  to  the  second,  "  that  the 
Mosaick  institutions  were  superseded  by  the 
Christian  dispensation,  and  authoritatively  ab- 
rogated by  its  founders." 

Mr.  English  remarks,  that  "  it  appears  a 
strange  notion  to  him,  that  the  elaborate  and 
noble  law  given  from  mount  Sinai  should  van- 
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ish,  perish,  and  be  annihilated  by  the  mere 
dictum  of  twelve  fishermen."  If  they  were 
appointed  by  God  to  abolish  this  law,  I  sup- 
pose that  it  is  no  more  objection  to  their  au- 
thority to  do  it,  that  they  were  fishermen,  than 
it  was  to  Moses'  authority  to  make  it,  that  he 
was  a  shepherd. 

This  notion,  however,  does  not  appear 
strange  to  those  whose  cause  Mr.  English 
espouses  ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  Jews,  as 
we  have  seen  before,  that  "  at  the  command  of 
a  prophet  working  miracles,  any  precept  may 
be  lawfully  violated  ;  and  every  prophet 
working  miracles  shall  be  believed,  in  what- 
ever he  teaches,  whether  by  explication,  ad- 
dition, enlargement,  or  repeal  of  any  part  of 
the  law,  except  in  the  case  of  idolatry.* 

'But/  says  Mr.  English,  'the  fact  is  other- 
wise, for  Jesus  Christ  was  far  from  abrogating 
the  law.'  I  wonder,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Eng- 
lish should  write  a  book  against  him  and  his 
religion,  and  that  too  upon  the  alleged  ground, 
that  they  are  in  opposition  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment law.  However,  his  proof  that  Jesus  did 
not  teach  the  abrogation  of  the  law  is,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  very  meagre  ;  con- 
sisting of  two  detached  sayings  of  our  Lord. 
"  Think  not  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or 
the  prophets,  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven 
and  earth  pass  away,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall 

*  Vid.  sup.  p.  19. 
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in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  ful- 
filled." I  agree  with  Mr.  English  in  reject- 
ing the  opinion  of  those,  who  think  it  is  the 
moral  law  here  spoken  of,  for  the  expression, 
1  law  and  prophets,'  implies  the  whole  Jew- 
ish dispensation.  But  when  he  proceeds  *  to 
silence/  as  he  courteously  calls  it,  another 
explanation,  he  goes  too  far.  He  says,  "  it 
has  also  been  urged,  that  by  fulfilling,  may  be 
meant  such  an  accomplishment  of  it  as  would 
imply  the  superseding  of  it,  when  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  instituted  were  answer- 
ed." This  he  says  he  shall  silence,  by  some 
examples  of  '  fulfil,'  used  in  connexion  with 
6  law.'  6i  All  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word, 
even  in  this,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself,"  Gal.  v.  14.  "  He  that  loveth  anoth- 
er hath  fulfilled  the  law."  Rom.  xiii.  8.  But 
certainly,  notwithstanding  this  fulfilment 
of  the  moral  law,  it  remains  in  as  full  force  as 
ever."*  If  there  must  be  a  weak  argument,  it 
is  fortunate  to  have  in  on  own  our  side,  to  the 
end  that  it  may  gain  from  our  prejudice,  what  it 
wants  from  our  reason.  Mr.  English  spoke 
of  such  an  accomplishment  as  superseded  a 
law,  by  answering  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  instituted.  And  what  reference  have  his 
examples  to  such  an  accomplishment  as  this? 
surely  none.  He  that  loves  his  neighbour^ 
indeed,  fulfils  the  law,  but  are  all  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  instituted  answered,  by  one 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  92. 
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instance  of  brotherly  love?     The  import  of 
fulfilling  a  law  depends  entirely  upon  the  ob- 
ject and  design  of  the  law.     Some  laws  are 
fulfilled  and  accomplished   by  one  act,  others 
are  perpetually  binding,  and  must  be  succes- 
sively fulfilled ,  as  the  duty  they  enjoin  recurs. 
Now  we  have  only  to  ask,  what  was  the  de- 
sign of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  (for  it  is  of 
these  the  text  speaks,)  of  the  whole  Jewish 
economy  ?  It  was  to  prepare  for  and  introduce 
the  Messiah.    This  the  Christian  will  believe 
on  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  who  says  that 
"  Christ  was  the  end  of  the  law,"  and  the  Jews 
teach,  in  their  Talmud,  that  all  the  oracles  of 
the  prophets  relate  to  the  Messiah.*     The 
law   and   prophets  then  are  fulfilled  in  the 
Messiah,  and  when  he  has  come,  are  to  pass 
away.     For  as  there  is  but  one  Messiah,  the 
Jewish  institution  is  accomplished  in  this  one 
event.     The  nature  of  the  Mosaick  and  pro- 
phetick   institutions    confirms   this  idea,  and 
being,  if  we  have  argued  rightly,  preparatory 
and  temporary,  would   naturally  pass  away, 
when  the  object  of  the  preparation  was  at- 
tained.     But  without  seeking  light  from  ex- 
ternal considerations,  the  text  itself  demands 
this  interpretation.     "One  jot  nor  one  tittle 
shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all 
things  have  been  done,   eu$  5t«vt*  yewTca."     Is 
not  the  implication  direct,  that  when  all  things 
have  been  done,  the  law  would  pass  away  ? 
And  how  then  could  it  be  perpetual  ? 

*  Basntvge  lust,  d&s  Juifr,  1.  iv.  c.  xxvi.  §  -2. 
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The  other  saying  of  our  Lord,  which  Mr. 
English  quotes  in  this  connexion,  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in 
Moses'  seat ;  all,  therefore,  whatsoever  they  bid 
you  observe,  that  observe  and  do,  but  do  not 
ye  alter  their  works  j  for  they  say  and  do  not." 
Our  Lord  had  no  reference  here  to  the  obligation 
of  the  ritual  of  Moses,  either  to  abolish  or 
confirm  it.  He  counselled  the  multitude  to 
respect  the  decisions  of  the  lawful  authorities 
of  the  land,  of  the  authorized  expounders  of 
the  law,  as  upon  another  occasion  he  bid  them 
u  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Cae- 
sar's, and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.'3 
But  if  Mr.  English  would  know  what  the 
instruction  of  Christ  upon  the  duration  of  the 
ceremonial  law  was,  he  may  look  at  Luke  xi. 
41.  u  Rather  give  alms  of  such  tilings  as  ye 
have,  and  behold,  all  tilings  are  clean  to  you." 
Or  at  John  iv.  21.  "The  hour  cometh,  when 
ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  in 
Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father." 

The  truth  of  this  matter  is,  that  Jesus  (Jurist- 
having  come  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  ancient 
and  preparatory  law  had  lost  its  obligation. 
Our  Lord  had  erected  a  moral  and  a  spiritual 
system,  which  paid  no  regard  to  rites  or  forms, 
any  farther  than  they  had  a  practical  value. 
Still,  however,  as  there  was  nothing  sinful  in 
the  obedieuce  of  the  Mosaick  law,  and  as  the 
obedience  to  it  was  a  part  of  the  national  man- 
ners, which  it  was  not  necessary  nor  wise  to 
violate,  our  Lord  and  his  disciples,  who  were 
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Jews,  uniformly  observed  its  ceremonies. 
They  knew  that  the  time  was  coming,  when 
the  influence  of  the  new  doctrine  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  should  be  born  and  brought  up 
in  it,  would  counteract  the  national  partiality 
for  the  law  ;  and  especially  when  the  destruc- 
tion of  tlm  state  and  the  temple  would  render 
its  observance  impossible.  Hence  they  taught, 
not  that  the  law  was  obligatory  on  the  Jews, 
but  that  it  was  indifferent,  and  might  be  inno- 
cently observed.  That  some  of  the  first  be- 
lievers indeed  thought  that  the  law  continued 
to  be  obligatory,  is  true ;  but  that  this  was  not 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  is,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  Mr.  English  has  urged,  mani- 
fest from  the  speech  of  Peter,  Acts  xv.  "Men 
and  brethren,  ye  know  how,  that  a  good  while 
ago  God  made  choice  among  us,  that  the  Gen- 
tiles, by  my  mouth,  should  have  the  word  of 
the  Gospel  and  believe.  And  God,  which 
knoweth  the  hearts,  bear  them  witness,  giving 
ihem  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  as  he  did  unto  us  : 
and  put  no  difference  between  us  and  them, 
purifying  their  hearts  by  faith.  Now,  there- 
fore, why  tempt  ye  God  to  put  a  yoke  upon 
the  necks   of  the  disciples,  which  neither 

OUR    FATHERS    NOR  WE    WERE   ABLE    TO    BEAR. 

But  we  believe  that  through  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ice  shall  be  saved,  even  as 
they.??  Here  Peter  directly  teaches  that  the 
burden  of  the  law  is  no  more  obligatory  on 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  and  that  it  is  through  the 
grace  of  Christ  that  the  Jews,  even  as  the  Gen- 
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re  to  be  saved,  if  they  believe.     The 
x  i  the  doctrine  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul ; 
,j  it  tha  t  the  law  was  sinful,  but  that  it  was  not 
.  •   ;.    It  is  admirably  expressed  in  the  fol- 
^  words.     "  Is  any  man  called  circum- 
it  him  not  become  uncircumcised.     Is 
^°~!'ed  in  uncircumcision,  let  him  not  be- 
t'cumcised.     Circumcision  is  nothing, 
ircunicision  is  nothing,  but  keeping 
fjoig  v.ox.xaiandments  of  God."*     Now  this  de- 
;ision  is  not  only  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and 
the  other  apostles,  but  is  most  reasonable  it- 
self.    But  as  it  was  natural,  it  gave  offence  to 
the  prejudiced  and  bigotted,  and  they  charged 
him  with  something  different,  viz.  that  he  had 
taught,  wherever  he  had  been,  "  that  the  Jews 
ought  not  to  circumcise  their  children."    That 
is,  that  it  was  sinful  and  unlawful  for  them  to 
do  so.f     This  Paul   had   never  done,  and  to 
show  the  injustice  of  the  charge  he  complied 
with  the  advice  of  the  apostles,  to  observe  the 
vow  of  the  Nazarites.     As  he  also,  from  the 
same  motive,  circumcised  Timothy. 

But,  says  Mr.  English,  ¥  did  not  Paul  ex- 
pressly teach  the  abrogation  of  the  law  in  his 
epistles,  especially  in  that  to  the  Galatians?  I 
answer,  undoubtedly  he  did,  and  in  so  doing 
he  contradicted  the  Old  Testament,  his  master 
Jesus,  the  twelve  apostles,  and  himself  too." 
Mr.  English  has  twice  quoted  in  his  work  the 
words  of  bishop  Beveridge,   u  downright  ar- 

•  1  Cor.  vii.  18,  19.  f  See  Lardners  Works,  viil  2l8t 
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guments  advantage  a  cause  ;"  and  lie  abun- 
dantly regards  them  in  his  practice.  How  cor- 
correct  this  last  (  argument'  is,  as  it  respects 
the  « Old  Testament,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
twelve  apostles,"  we  have  already  seen;  and 
that  Paul  did  not  '  contradict  himself/  on  'die 
subject  of  the  obligation  of  the  law  is  equally 
certain.  The  doctrine  of  the  epistles,  as  well 
to  the  Gralatians  as  to  others,  is  precisely  that 
of  Peter  in  the  speech  already  quoted,  and  is 
well  expressed,  Gal.  v.  6.  "  For  in  Jesus 
Christ  neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing, 
nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature." 
However,  Mr.  English  having  stated  that 
Paul  did  contradict  himself,  starts  off  into  a 
smart  declamation  about '  double  dealing,  dis- 
simulation, and  equivocation/  and  talks  more 
about  Surenhusius,  the  book  he  has  never 
seen  ;  and  the  traditionary  rules  which  he  cop- 
ied, with  their  typographical  errours,  from  the 
discourse  on  the  Grounds  and  Reasons. 

Lastly,  says  he,  "  it  has  been  said,  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  Jesus  or  his  apostles  to  be 
very  explicit  with  respect  to  the  abolition  of  the 
laws  of  Moses,  since  the  temple  was  soon  to  be 
destroyed,  and  the  Jewish  worship  would  cease 
of  course.  This  argument,  flimsy  as  it  is,  is 
nevertheless  the  instar  omnium  of  the  Christian 
divines,  to  prove  the  abolishment  of  this  law  ; 
and  this  argument,  like  so  many  others,  when 
weighed  in  the  balance,  will  be  found  wanting." 
Mr.  English's  balance  is  much  like  that  used 
by  some  ,of  our  first  settlers  in  purchasing  furs 
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of  the  Indians  ;  a  trader's  hand  was  a  weight 
of  one  pound,  and  his  foot  of  two.  All 
arguments  for  Christianity,  in  his  opin- 
ion, are  weak  ;  and  if  they  happen  to  be  un- 
answerable, they  are  flimsy.  To  the  argu- 
ment in  question  he  replies,  that  "  as  the  des- 
truction of  the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
certainly  did  not  abolish  the  law,  so  neither 
did  the  destruction  of  Titus  do  it.  Besides, 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  law  can  be, 
and  has  been  for  these  seventeen  hundred 
years,  kept  without  the  temple,  as  circumcision, 
distinction  of  meats,  and  many  others."  Mr. 
English  first  misrepresent  the  argument,  which 
is  not  that  the  law  ceased  to  be  binding  mere- 
ly because  the  temple  was  destroyed,  but  be- 
cause, beside  that,  the  tribes  were  confounded, 
and  the  nation,  as  a  nation,  destroyed.  And 
these  additional  circumstances  take  it  out  of 
the  analogy  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Besides,  this  argument 
is  confirmed  by  the  actual  fact,  that  whereas 
the  Jewish  worship  did  not  cease  in  conse- 
quence of  this  last  named  destruction,  the 
subversion  of  the  temple  by  Titus  has  been 
followed  by  the  oblivion  of  all  that  pomp,  and 
strictness,  and  extent  of  observation,  which 
was  kept  within  its  walls.  Mr.  English  in- 
deed dignifies  the  circumcision  and  distinction 
of  meats  with  the  name  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Mosaick  law,  and  thinks  it  a  small 
thing  that  the  daily  sacrifice,  the  solemn  feasts, 
the  jubilees  with  their  attendant  ceremonies, 
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are  no  longer  known  ;  that  the  sacred  family 
of  Aaron  is  lost  p  that  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which 
alone  could  lawfully  minister,  is  obliterated. 
If  circumcision  and  distinction  of  meats  make 
an  observance  of  the  ritual,  then  we  must  ac- 
count many  nations  of  the  east  to  be  Juifs 
malgre  lui.  Since  both  these  customs  prevail 
among  several  of  them. 

Before  we  bid  adieu  to  the  Mosaick  law, 
let  us  consider  what  else  is  urged  upon  the 
subject,  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Mr.  Eng- 
lish's work.  Having  first  given  his  own  des- 
cription of  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  we  shall  find  occasion  to  consider  pres- 
ently, he  declares  that  "the  Mosaick  law  with 
all  its  numerous  rites,  and  ceremonial  observ- 
ances, nay,  with  all  the  (ridiculous)  traditions 
of  the  elders  superadded,  is  much  more  bare- 
able  to  human  nature  :"  quoting  as  specimens 
of  the  New  Testament  morality  these  precepts  : 
<  sell  all  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor  f  '  if  a 
man  ask  thy  cloak,  give  him  thy  coat  also  ;' 
*  resist  not  the  injurious  person,  but  if  a  man 
smite  thee  on  one  cheek,  turn  te  him  the  other 
also  ;'  '  take  no  thought  of  the  morrow/  The 
design  of  precepts  like  these  will  be  a  subject 
of  future  reflection ;  in  the  mean  time,  Mr. 
English  deserts  the  authority  of  most  who 
have  attacked  revealed  religion,  who  have 
conspired  in  declaring  the  Jewish  insti- 
tution to  be  as  oppressive  an  imposition  as  was 
ever  devised.*     He  tells   us,  in  a  note,  that 

*  Morgan's  Moral  Philosopher,  vol.  i.  p.  25  et  seq.-- 
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he  had  prepared  for  this  part  of  his  work  an 
examination  of  the  Mosaick  code,  and  a  de- 
velopment of  its  principles,  which  would  have 
satisfied  the  reader  of  his  correctness  in  pre- 
ferring it  to  the  Christian  morality.  But  he 
omits  it  on  account  of  its  length.  I  submit  it 
to  the  reader,  whether  it  be  not  probable,  that 
Mr.  English's  having  changed  his  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  the  divinity  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, after  he  prepared  this  examination, 
might  not  have  been  another  reason  for  omit- 
ting it  ?  He  tells  us,  that  Christians,  in  order 
to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment over  the  Old,  reproach  the  latter  with 
representing  God  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
Israelites,  and  not  so  much  concerned  for  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Christians  often  reproach 
the  Jews  with  this  narrow  view  of  the  deity, 
but  the  Jews  are  one  thing,  and  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  another.  Nor  was  it  at  least  for 
a  thousand  years  that  the  pure  concep- 
tions of  God,  contained  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
were  generally  embraced  by  the  people. 

Mr.  English  proceeds  to  show  that  "  it  is 
asserted  in  the  Old  Testament,  (whether  truly 
or  not  is  not  the  question,  it  is  sufficient  for 
my  purpose  that  it  asserts  it,)  that  the  religion 
contained  in  it  will  one  day  be  the  religion  of 
of  all  mankind."  The  parenthesis  was  added 
after  Mr.  English  ceased  to  be  a  believer  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  of  course  after  he  had 
written  his  work,  which  was  originally  called 
« Israel's  appeal  to  the  candid  and  intelli- 
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gent."  Still,  however,  he  thinks  that  the 
morality  of  the  Old  Testament  is  good,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  in  its  precepts  extrava- 
gant or  impracticable  !#  Is  it  possible,  then, 
that  he  can  affect  to  think,  that  this  book, 
which  contains  no  extravagant  or  impractica- 
ble precept,  can  teach  that  the  time  is  coming, 

When  ALL  NATIONS,   FROM    ALL    THE    CORNERS 

of  the  earth,  shall  go  thrice  in  the 
year  to  Jerusalem,  to  sacrifice  ? 

Mr.  English  next  would  prove,  that  the 
sanctions  of  the  Mosaick  law  were  not  merely 
temporal,  but  eternal,  for  this  is  the  question  ; 
and  he  does  it  by  quotations  from  Isaiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  who  lived  a  thousand 
years  after  Moses.  The  passages  he  quotes, 
at  least  that  from  Isaiah,  and  the  vision  of  the 
dry  bones  in  Ezekiel,  have  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  are 
only  a  poetical  representation  of  the  restora- 
tion of  captivity.  It  is  expressly  said  in  the 
latter,  "  son  of  man,  these  bones  are  the 
whole  house  of  Israel :  behold,  they  say,  our 
bones  are  dried,  and  our  hope  is  lost,  we  are 
cut  off  from  our  parts.  Therefore  prophecy, 
and  say  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
behold,  oh  my  people,  I  will  open  your  graves, 
and  cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves, 
and  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel."  Now 
that  it  could  not  be  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead  which  is  here  intended  is,  I  apprehend, 

*  Letter  to  Mi%  Channing-,  p.  26, 
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pretty  plain  from  the  subjects  of  this  revival 
being  able  themselves  to  say,-  '  our  bones  are 
dried/  which  is  explained  by  'our  hope  is 
lost ;'  and  we  learn  the  real  intent  of  the  vis- 
ion by  the  last  words  quoted,  "  I  will  bring 
you  again  to  the  land  of  Israel."  I  do  not 
deny,  that  detached  passages  may  be  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  particularly  in  the  proph- 
ets, which  imply  the  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality.  And  it  is  certain  that 
these  passages,  and  others  from  the  law,  were 
applied,  by  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time,  to 
the  proof  of  that  doctrine.  Hence  our  Lord 
reasons  with  them  upon  those  passages.  But 
that  the  Mosaick  law  was  sanctioned  by  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  is  a  proposition 
which  Mr.  English  will  not  assert;  and  to 
compare  the  infrequent  and  incidental  allu- 
sions to  this  retribution,  which  the  Old  Tes- 
tament contains,  with  that  perpetual  and  formal 
resort,  which  is  made  to  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  a  lamentable  want  of  discernment  or 
fairness.  The  doctrine  of  life  and  immortal- 
ity is,  therefore,  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  it  is  delivered  too  in  a  purity  and 
spiritual  dignity,  which,  considering  the  age 
and  country  in  which  the  gospel  was  taught, 
are  powerful  proofs  of  its  divine  original. 


CHAPTER  IX, 


Mr.  English  remarks,  in  the  com* 
snencement  of  his  sixteenth  chapter,  that  he 
has  hitherto  taken  the  New  Testament  as  he 
found  it ;  and  has  argued  upon  the  supposi- 
tion, u  that  Jesus  and  the  apostles  really  said 
and  reasoned,  as  has  been  stated.  But  he 
endeavours  to  show,  by  an  examination  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  four  gospels,  that  it  is  not 
certain,  that  they  were  really  guilty  of  such 
mistakes  as  are  related  of  them  in  those 
books."*  This  is  the  grand  key  by  which 
he  reconciles  the  two  schemes,  the  Jew- 
ish and  the  deistick,  which  his  work  contains. 
We  have  already  shown,  that  if  it  were  true 
that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
not  authentick,  it  would  leave  most  of  his 
objections  without  the  pretence  of  foundation, 
without  weakening  the  evidence  of  the  princi- 
pal facts  of  Christianity.  These  points,  how- 
ever, I  shall  presently  discuss.  I  have  al- 
luded to  them  now,  to  point  out  a  contradiction 
of  Mr.  English's,  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
by  alleging  the  difference  between  the  evan- 
gelical and  the  pretended  real  history  of  the 
founders  of  Christianity. 

•   Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  132. 
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icas  so  very  obscure, 
that  those  who  lived 
nearest  the  times  of 
the  apostles,  do  not 

SEEM  TO  HAVE  KNOWN 

any  thing  about  them 
or  their  doctrines. 


Page  95.  Page  151,    n. 

The  Jews  and  Naza-  As  for  the  Jews,  the 
rene  Christians  [also  origin  and  early  prop- 
Jews]  say,  "  that  agation  of  Christianity 
Paul,  being  a  man  of 
tried  abilities,  and  of 
some  note,  demand- 
ed the  high  priest's 
daughter  in  marriage ; 
and  being  refused,  his 
rash  and  rageful  tem- 
per, and  a  desire  of 
revenge,  drove  him  to 
join  the  sect  of  the 
Nazarenes,  at  that 
time  beginning  to  be- 
come troublesome  to 
the  Sanhedrim. 

Now  the  absurd  tale  related  in  the  first  of 
these  passages,  which  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  Epiphanius,*  is  spoken  of,  by  Mr.  English, 
as  the  opinion  of  the  Jews.  It  implies,  not 
only  that  Paul  had  excited  their  notice,  but  that 
the  sect  of  Christians,  of  course  its  leaders 
the  other  apostles,  had  given  trouble  to  the 
Sanhedrim.  It  would  be,  doubtless,  gratifying 
to  the  reader  to  know,  how  the  writer  that 
sneers  so  much  at  the  dissonance  of  the  evan- 
gelists, will  reconcile  these  facts  with  his  sub- 
sequent assertion,  that  "  the  Jews,  nearest  the 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  English  went  so  far  for 
this  account,  as  to  a  father  of  the  fourth  century.  He  took  it,  as 
lie  afterwards  acknowledges  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Gary,  from  the 
Work  of  an  English  Infidel.     See  Toland's  Nazarenus,  p.  35 
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time  of  the  apostles,  do  not  seem  to  have 
known  any  thing  of  them  or  their  doctrines." 
Mr.  English,  in  his  twelfth  chapter,  gives 
what  he  calls  a  character  of  Paul  and  his 
writings.  There  is  an  air  of  rabbinism  in  this 
absurd  espousal  of  obsolete  Jewish  calumnies, 
which  has  appeared  to  me  less  becoming  of  a 
liberal  mind,  than  almost  any  thing  else,  which 
his  work  contains.  That  any  one  can  read 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  nay,  only  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  of  the  first  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, and  found  upon  these  writings  such 
heinous  charges  as  Mr.  English  does,  is  a  de- 
plorable want  of  moral  taste.  However,  let 
us  examine  what  is  urged  by  Mr.  English  in 
justification  of  his  opinions.  It  is  the  fate  of 
some  false  assertions  to  be  repeated  till  they 
are  believed,  and  to  gain  from  prescription 
what  they  want  in  truth.  Such  has  been  the 
case  with  the  fancy  of  an  opposition  between 
the  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  with  which 
Mr.  English  begins  his  character  of  St.  Paul. 
When  the  gospel  was  first  taught,  it  was  taught 
to  two  very  different  classes  of  men,  viz.  the 
Jews  and  the  Gentiles.  That  each  should 
have  been  disposed  to  carry  their  former  pre- 
judices into  Christianity,  and  make  their  new 
opinions  as  much  as  possible  a  mere  modifica- 
tion of  the  old,  is  agreeable  to  the  universal 
operation  of  human  passions.  It  is  equally 
natural  that  this  zeal  among  the  converts  res- 
pectively to  confound  and  to  oppose  Chris- 
tianity and  Judaism,  must  have  imposed  upon 
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the  apostles  a  elelicate  and  difficult  task  of 
reconciliation.  The  rule,  however,  which  they 
maintained,  was  chosen  in  perfect  prudence, 
as  it  was  in  fact  the  only  one  which  truth  and 
reason  sanctioned.  They  taught  that  Chris- 
tianity could  exist,  notwithstanding  any  inno- 
cent forms,  with  which  it  might  be  associated ; 
that  in  the  words  of  Paul,  *  circumcision  was 
nothing,  and  uncircumcision  nothing/  but  a 
new  creature.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
the  zealous  adherents  of  the  law,  and  under 
the  influence  of  their  own  offended  feelings, 
or  more  probably  instigated  by  their  unbeliev- 
ing brethren,  they  made  this  wise  principle 
the  foundation  of  a  charge  against  Paul,  of 
teaching  that  the  observance  of  the  Mosaick 
ritual  was  unlawful.  This  he  had  never  done, 
and  to  show  that  he  held  this  observance  an 
indifferent  matter,  he  publickly  complied  with 
several  of  its  speciiick  requisitions.  It  is  plain 
that  it  was  a  subject  upon  which  the  Jewish 
converts  were  very  easily  excited,  and  that  no 
small  pains  were  necessary  to  soothe  their 
fears.  In  one  instance  it  appears  that  Peter, 
naturally  timid,  was  unable  to  bear  up  against 
the  force  of  the  prejudice,  and  macle  an  un- 
worthy compliance  with  the  exclusive  spirit  of 
his  orthodox  brethren.  This  was  in  with- 
drawing himself  from  the  communion  of  the 
Grentile  converts  at  Antioch,  with  whom  he 
had  before  associated,  upon  the  arrival  there 
of  some  of  the  Jewish  brethren.  For  this  he 
was  justly  rebuked  by  St.  Paul.*     On  all 

*  Galat.  ii.  12,  14, 
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other  occasions  he  manifests  that  courage, 
which  was  his  prevailing  character  after  the 
ascension  of  our  Lord ;  and  when  some  of  the 
Jewish  converts  were  zealous  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  law  upon  the  Gentiles,  he  deci- 
sively spoke  of  it  as  a  burden,  which  neither 
"  we  nor  our  fathers  were  able  to  bear."* 
Nor  did  the  just  reproof  of  Paul  alienate  the 
mind  of  Peter,  who  speaks,  in  his  second 
epistle,  of  "our  beloved  brother  Paul,"  and 
classes  his  writings  among  the  Scriptures,  f 

However,  from  the  fact  that  this  unreason- 
able partiality  for  the  Mosaick  law  existed 
among  the  Jewish  converts,  and  this  solitary 
Instance  of  Peter's  timidity,  has  grown  up,  as 
1  apprehend,  the  whole  notion  that  there  was 
a  schism  between  the  founders  of  Christianity, 
and  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  at  the  head  of 
the  two  parties.  After  the  Nazarenes,  by 
some  of  whom  the  calumny  was  invented,  it 
was  asserted  by  Porphyry,  and  from  him 
adopted  by  Julian,  though  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  a  large  view  of  the  subject ; 
and  seem  rather  to  have  insisted  upon  the 
personal  quarrel  of  Peter  and  Paul,  than  upon 
a  diversity  in  their  mode  of  teaching  Chris- 
tianity. Toland,  in  his  Nazarenus,  claims  to 
himself  the  credit  of  systematizing  the  opin- 
ions, which  some  of  the  fathers  ascribed  to 
the  Nazarene  Christians,  and  the  opinions  of 
Porphyry,  and  of  forming  them  into  one 
"  original  plan  of  Christianity. "J    His  princi- 

•  Acts  xv.  10.  f  2  Peter  iii    15. 

•f  Toland's  Nazarenus,  p.  69,  &c 
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pie  is,  that  theMosaick  law  was  really  binding 
on  the  Jewish  converts,  and  that  the  gospel  of 
the  Jews,  entrusted  to  the  other  apostles,  was 
therefore  different  from  the  gospel  of  the  Gen- 
tiles,  entrusted  to  Paul.  He  does  not  assert 
that  this  was  the  result  of  schism,  but  holds 
it  up  as  the  original  institution  of  Jesus :  this? 
however,  of  course  was  ironical.  From  To- 
land,  Sender  appears  to  have  taken  much  of 
his  scheme  of  the  two  schools  of  Christianity,* 
which  Mr.  English  fancifully  says,  he  unan- 
swerably proved.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Eng- 
lish produce  these  unanswerable  proofs  ?  The 
opinion  itself  is  to  my  mind,  I  own,  absurd. 
That  any  one  can  impartially  read  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament,  and  say  that  they 
teach  a  different  series  of  facts  or  doctrines,  is 
to  me  quite  inconceivable.  It  has  been  often 
observed,  and  is  a  tiling  of  notorious  truth., 
that  allowing  any  one  of  the  historical  or  epis- 
tolary books  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  au- 
thentick,  the  whole  of  Christianity  may  be 
proved  from  it. 

To  the  charge  against  Paul  of  an  unworthy 
artifice  in  escaping  from  the  Sanhedrim,  which 

*  The  most  distinct  statement  of  Sender's  opinion  is  in  his 
Paraphrasis  epistolx  ad  Galatas  :  prolegom.  §  6.  et  seq.  He 
there  says,  "divisam  et  sejunctarn  fuisse  societatem  sacram  illo- 
i'um  qui  Pauli  discipuli  essent,  et  illorum  qui  Petnvm,  Jacobum 
et  alios  e  Palaestinensibus  doctores  sequerentur,  quasi  satis 
certam  rem  et  historica  omni  avxtoritate  confirmatam  occupare 
audemus."  Yet  I  do  not  find  that  this  historical  evi- 
dence amounts  to  any  thing  more  than  the  doubtful  tradition 
of  the  Nazarenes,  or  that  any  proof  is  added  by  Sender  to  this, 
beyond  some  slender  deductions  of  internal  evidence. 
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Mr.  English  repeats  here,  without  seeming  to 
remember  that  he  had  already  transcribed  it 
in  another  place  from  Orobio,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  any  other  reply,  than  is  contained 
in  the  extract  from  Limborch  already  given, 
and  which  was  the  original  answer  to  the 
charge,  as  stated  by  his  Jewish  opponent. 
Mr.  English  proceeds  to  "the  consideration  of 
some  of  the  arguments  deduced  by  Paul  from 
the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  support 
of  his  opinions."  He  uses  the  personal  style, 
and  says,  "J  shall  now  go  into  the  considera- 
tion," but  out  of  the  six  pages  which  embrace 
this  consideration,  four  are  copied,  without 
acknowledgment,  from  H.  Isaac*  After 
transcribing  from  this  Jewish  author  the 
objections  to  the  other  epistles  of  Paul, 
Mr.  English  adds,  "  I  intended  to  have 
concluded  this  subject  by  bringing  under  ex- 
amination some  of  the  arguments  and  quota- 
tions in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  upon 
looking  over  that  epistle,  and  contemplating 
my  task,  I  confess  I  shrink  from  it"  Was 
the  translation  of  four  pages  from  the  Latin 
version  of  Isaac  so  very  wearisome,  that  Mr. 
English's  strength  would  not  suffice  to  trans- 
late as  many  more,  upon  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews ?  What  means  this  insinuation,  that  he 
collected  these  objections  from  his  own  exam- 
ination 5  and  if  he  is  willing  to  be  indebted  to 
another,  why  is  he  not  willing  to  own  it  ?  As 
for  the  objections  themselves,  which  are  found* 

*  Viz.  from  Wagenseil's  edition,  pp.  463,  464,  465,  466,  468, 
469. 
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ed  upon  the  quotations  of  Paul  from  the  Old 
Testament,  I  had  intended  particularly  to  ex- 
amine them  all.  Biit  this  would  lead  me  to  a 
repetition  of  what  I  have  already  advanced 
upon  the  subject  of  quotations  in  chapter  vi. 
and  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader, 
for  the  principles  which  will  satisfactorily  ac- 
count for  the  manner  in  which  St.  Paul  quotes. 
Of  one  of  the  examples  only  I  would  say,  that 
when  Paul  gives  the  number  of  those  destroy- 
ed in  the  wilderness  at  twenty-three  thousand, 
whereas  it  stands  "  twenty-four  thousand"  in 
the  Old  Testament,  I  suppose  that  either  his 
manuscript  of  the  Old  Testament  had  that 
reading,  or  else  that  his  memory  failed  him  ; 
nor  do  I  discern  in  either  supposition  any  ob- 
jection to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  Mr. 
English  having  waved  the  examination  of 
the  quotations  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  limited  himself  to  a  discussion  of  one  of 
them,  « Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord, 
in  which  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the 
house  of  Judah,"  &c. — a  passage  which  we 
have  already  considered,  proceeds  to  trace 
the  systematick  Christianity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  the  cabbalism  of  the  Jews,  the  relig- 
ion of  the  magi  of  Persia,  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  bramins  of  Hindostan.  That  the  sacred 
writers,  as  Jews,  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  Cabbala,  and  should  use  a  language  tinc- 
tured with  its  technical  terms,  is  quite  natural 
and  probable.  If,  however,  they  were,  as  Mr0 
English  will  have  them,  Gentile  impostors  of 
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the  second  century,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
how  they  could  have  gained  this  familiarity 
with  the  Jewish  Cabbala.  That  something  of 
the  Oriental  philosophy  may  be  traced  in  the 
New  Testament  may  also  be  true;  but  not  in  a 
way  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  English, 
the  assertor  of  the  Old  Testament  against  the 
New.  Sir  Thomas  Hyde,  who  knew  quite  as 
much  upon  this  subject  as  the  doctor  whom  Mr, 
English  quotes,  speaks  thus  upon  the  subject, 
in  one  passage,  out  of  many  which  I  might 
translate :  "  Concerning  the  primitive  opinions 
of  the  Persians,  I  will  say  no  more  here,  be- 
cause I  shall  treat  the  subject  at  large  here- 
after. In  general  I  would  intimate  that  their 
prophet  Zoroaster  suggested  most  of  these 
opinions  to  them,  from  the  Mosaick  law,  with 
which  it  is  sufficiently  apparent,  that  he  was 
well  acquainted.  This  appears  from  the  doc- 
trines of  the  creation,  the  flood,  Abraham,  and 
the  perpetual  altar  of  sacrifice ;  as  also  from 
their  paying  tithes  to  their  priests,  in  imitation 
of  Abraham  and  Melchisedek.  So  too,  after 
the  Jews,  they  have  their  high  priest,  their 
frequent  ablutions,  their  distinction  of  animals, 
their  caution  against  defilement  by  touching 
the  dead,  and  their  attention  to  all  matters  of 
purification,  external  and  internal.  The  names 
most  familiar  to  the  Jews,  as  Abraham,  Moses, 
and  Joseph,  are  also  familiar  to  the  Persians. 
From  the  intercourse  of  the  Jews  with  the 
Persians,  this  communication  arose  to  such  a 
degree  that  Artaxerxes  [Darius  Hystaspes] 
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gave  his  firman,  as  Cyrus  had  done  before,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  temple,  the  restitution  of 
sacred  vessels,  and  supplied  means  of  pur- 
chasing victims,  as  we  read  in  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah.  So  that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  all 
the  customs  of  the  Jews  should  be  known,  and 
many    retained    by    the    Persians,    whence 

THERE  IS  A  GREAT  RESEMBLANCE  OF  THE 

religions  of  the  two  nations."*  Instead, 
therefore,  of  charging  the  New  Testament 
with  being  framed  upon  the  Persian  philoso- 
phy, we  should  be  far  more  rational  in  saying, 
that  whatever  they  had  in  common,  they  both 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament.  This  is  ob- 
viously true  of  the  instance  which  Mr.  Eng- 
lish has  chosen.  "  Many  of  my  readers," 
says  Mr.  English,  "  have  no  doubt  frequent- 
ly puzzled  themselves  over  the  words  of  Paul, 
Eph.  v.  29.  'For  we  are  members  of  Christ's 
body,  of  his  flesh,  and  his  bones.  Because  of  this, 
a  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be 
one  flesh.  This  mystery  is  great,  but  I  speak 
concerning  Christ  and  the  church.'"  This, 
says  Mr.  English,  is  an  allusion  to  the  cab- 
balistick  notions,  and  ivith  uncommon  and  un- 
accountable liberality  of  reference,  sets  clown 
a  specimen  of  these  notions,  which  he  lets  us 
know  that  he  quotes  from  I)r.  Whitby,  and 
Dr.  Whitby  from  Dr.  Allix,  and  Dr.  Allix 
from  those  luminous  theorists,  "the  profound- 
est  of  the  Jewish  divines."  Having  thus  estab- 
lished the  connexion  between  this  expressive 

v  Hvde  dc  Reliy.  Vetehim  Persarum,  c.  10.  p.  %4t7. 
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text  and  the  Jewish  Cabbala,  he  surprises  us 
with  saying,  "Thus  far  Dr.  Whitby:  and  the 
intelligent  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
dogmas  and  philosophy  of  Indostan,  will  not 
fail  to  see  through  this  cloud  of  words,  the 
origin  of  this  analogy  of  Paul's."  What  then  ! 
are  the  Jewish  Cabbala  and  the  philosophy  of 
Indostan  the  same  thing !  or  did  Mr.  English 
rather  forget  what  it  was  that  he  was  to  illus- 
trate by  this  example.  As  for  the  connexion 
between  the  text  of  St.  Paul  and  the  symbol 
of  creative  power,  to  which  Mr.  English  al- 
ludes,* I  protest  that  I  do  not  discern  it.  X 
rather  discern  in  this  allusion  a  specimen  of 
that  sickening  relish  for  indecency,  of  which 
there  is  more  than  one  instance  in  Mr.  Eng- 
lish's work.  If  one  might  hazard  the  rus- 
ticity of  a  simple  reference  to  the  Bible,  among 
these  high  appeals  to  the  Cabbala,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Indostan,  I  would  presume  to 
think  that  a  little  light  might  be  derived  to  the 
text  in  question  from  that  source.  Paul  is  in- 
culcating conjugal  affection  and  duty.  "Wives," 
saith  he,  "submit  yourselves  to  your  own  hus- 
bands, as  to  the  Lord  ;  for  the  husband  is  the 
head  of  the  wife,  as  Christ  also  is  the  head  of 
the  church.  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  as 
Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  gave  him- 
self up  for  it.  Husbands  ought  so  to  love 
their  wives  as  their  own  bodies  ;  as  Christ 
also  loveth  the  church,  for  we  are  members  of 
his  body,  we  are  of  his  flesh,  and  his  bones. 
Because  of  this,  a  man  shall  leave  his  father 

•  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  88 
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and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and 
they  two  shall  he  one  flesh.  This  mystery  is 
great :  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  con- 
cerning the  church."*  Now  here  I  feel  no 
puzzle,  as  Mr.  English  will  have  it,  at  all, 
but  an  intelligible  comparison  of  the  affection 
and  duty  of  a  wife  toward  a  husband,  with 
that  of  the  church  to  Christ.  However  too, 
this  comparison  may  vary  from  the  modern 
style  of  illustration,  I  cannot  but  think  it  suf- 
ficiently apt,  and  also  recommended  by  its  in- 
teresting and  tender  associations.  It  is  not  so 
far  fetched,  that  I  would  bring  it  up  from  Dr. 
Allix's  profound  of  cabbalism,  or  from  the 
philosophy  of  Indostan  ;  least  of  all  does  it 
suggest  to  me  the  odious  allusion  of  Mr.  Eng- 
lish. If,  however,  it  must  be  traced  to  an  ex- 
ternal source,  why  not  to  the  Old  Testament, 
which  repeatedly  employs  the  same  compari- 
son to  illustrate  the  relation  of  the  Jewish 
church  to  God.  Isaiah  hails  the  church  of 
Israel  thus,  "  thou  shalt  not  remember  the 
reproach  of  thy  widowhood  any  more.  For 
thy  Maker  is  thy  husband,  the  Lord  of  hosts 
is  his  name.f  And  Jeremiah  says,  "  which 
my  covenant  they  break,  though  I  was  an  hus- 
band unto  them,  saith  the  Lord. "J 

Mr.  English  proceeds,  6i  it  may  be  asked, 
what  could  Paul  mean  by  the  strong  language, 
We  are  members  of  his  body,  of  his  ilesh,  and 
of  his  bones  ?"     Why,  my  reader,  he  meant 

*  Eph.  v.  22  et  sec. 
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fliat  Christians  were  really  part  of  the  body 
of  Christ." — 'What  poor  mortals  we  are!' 
says  Sir  Hugh.  Is  not  Paul  comparing  the 
relation  of  wife  and  husband  with  that  of 
Christ  and  the  church,  and  does  he  not  say, 
"  Husbands  ought  so  to  love  their  wives,  as 
their  own  bodies  ?  For  no  man  ever  hated  his 
own  flesh,  but  nourisheth  it  and  cherisheth  it, 
as  Christ  also  doth  the  church,  for  we  are 
members  of  his  body  ?"  Now  does  Mr.  Eng- 
lish think  that  Paul  meant  to  teach  that  the 
wife  was  really  jpart  of  the  husband's  body  ? 
If  not,  why  should  it  be  fancied,  that  he  meant 
that  Christians  were  really  part  of  the  body  of 
Christ? 

To  the  affectation  of  espousing  the  argu- 
ment of  the  papists  upon  the  subject  of  tran- 
substantiation,  and  the  assertion  that  the  prim- 
itive Christians  believed  in  this  doctrine,  I 
suppose  the  reader  will  not  ask  me  to  reply. 
Mr.  English  tells  us  that  "in  the  dispute  with 
Latimer  about  transubstantiation,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  most  candid  writers,  that 
the  Roman  Catholicks  had  much  the  advan- 
tage, and  it  must  have  been  so,  where  quota- 
tions from  the  fathers  were  allowed  as  argu- 
ments." It  was  not  to  quotations  from  the 
fathers  that  the  Papists  owed  their  victory, 
but  to  more  efficacious  arguments,  the  decrep- 
itude and  loss  of  memory  of  the  venerable 
Latimer,  the  confinement  of  the  prison,  without 
books  or  pen  and  ink,  out  of  which  he  was 
taken  to  dispute  with  doctors  fresh  from  their 
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studies,  the  interference  of  the  moderator,  who 
stopped  him  as  often  as  he  thought  he  would 
say  any  thing  prejudicial  to  the  papistick  side, 
and  the  insolent  clamours  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olick  audience,  which  were  continually  drown- 
ing his  voice.    There  is  a  fatality  in  Mr.  Eng- 
lish's alleged  defence  of  the  Jews ;  and  it  is  a 
bad  omen  for  any  cause,  that  it  leads  its  chain- 
pion  to  a  word,  which  favours  the  Catholicks 
against  Latimer.     "  Loe  !  you  look  for  learn- 
ing at  my  hands/'  said  this  martyr  to  his  per- 
secutors,   «  who    have  gone  so  long  to  the 
schoole  of  oblivion,  making  the  bare  wals  my 
librarie ;  keeping  me  so  long  in  prison  without 
booke  or  pen  and  inke  ;  and  now  you  let  me 
loose  to  come  and  answer  to  articles.     You 
deale  with  me,  as  though  two  were  appointed 
to  fight  for  life  and  death  ;  and  over  night,  the 
one  through  friends  and  favour,  is  cherished 
and  hath  good  counsel  given  him  how  to  en- 
counter with  his  enemy.    The  other,  for  envy 
or  lacke  of  friends,  all  the  whole  night  is  set 
in  the  stocks.  In  the  morning,  when  they  shall 
meetc,  the   one  is  in  strength  and  lustie,  the 
other  is  starke  of  his  limbs,  and  almost  dead  for 
feeblenesse.     Think  ijoa  that  to  run  through 
this  man,  with  a  spear,  is  not  a  goodly  vic- 
toria ?"*    Mr.  English  has  forgotten,  in  his 
haste,  that  he  refutes  by  implication  his  own 
argument.     If,  as  he  says,  this  "  goodly  vic- 
torie"  of  the  Roman  Catholicks  over  Latimer 
was  owing  to  the  admission  of  quotations  from 

*  Tot's  Book  of  Martyrs,  vol.  Hi.  p.  494 
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the  fathers,  the  implication  is,  that  it  could 
not  have  been  gained  upon  pure  scripture 
ground,  though  he  had  just  asserted  that  our 
Saviour  and  St.  Paul  taught  the  doctrine. 
However,  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  what, 
ever  were  the  case  with  the  controvertists  on 
one  side,  was  not  admitted  on  the  other.  Lat- 
imer entered  the  hall  of  disputation  with  his 
staff  in  one  hand,  and  his  New  Testament  in 
the  other ;  and  declared  that  he  would  argue 
from  the  latter  alone. 

"  Another  doctrine,"  says  Mr.  English, 
"  which  Paul  derived  from  the  oriental  phi- 
losophy, and  which  makes  a  great  figure  in 
his  writings  is,  that  moral  corruption  origi- 
nates in  the  influence  of  the  body  upon  the 
mind."  And  he  has  one  passage  to  this  effect, 
which  I  will  contrast  with  an  observation 
made  only  a  page  onward. 

Page  109.  Page  110. 

The  New  Testament,  The  whole  of  the  New 
though  it  does  not  re-  Testament  scheme  is 
cognize  this  principle  built  upon  the  hypoth- 
of  the  oriental  philos-  esis,  that  there  is  a 
ophy,  that  evil  origi-  powerful  and  malig- 
nates  from  matter,  yet  nant  being  called  Sa- 
coincides  with  it,  in  tan  and  the  devil,  the 
strenuously  asserting  chief  of  unknown  myr- 
that  the  corruption  of  iads  of  other  evil  spir- 
the  human  mind,  is  its,  that  he  is,  by  the 
derived  from  its  con-  sufferance  of  God,  the 
nexion  with  the  human    prince  of  this  world, 

body.  AND    IS    THE    AUTHOF 
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Page  109.  Page  110. 

of  sin,  woe  and  death. 
The  tempter,  &c. 
Now  if,  as  Mr.  English  asserts  in  the  last 
passage,  it  is  the  scheme  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  sin  proceeds  from  the  temptations  of 
an  external  malignant  being,  it  is  not  easily 
seen  how  the  same  New  Testament  can  assert, 
that  it  arises  from  the  philosophical  fact  of  the 
connexion  of  body  and  mind.  Temptation  is 
in  the  mind  ;  and  the  two  systems  are  directly 
opposite.  It  would  have  been  politick  in  Mr. 
English  to  have  been  careful,  while  he  was 
accumulating  his  objections  against  Christian- 
ity, that  he  did  not  lay  together  those,  which 
neutralize  each  other.  Bat  this  doctrine  of 
the  influence  of  matter  on  mind,  whencesoever 
derived,  is  no  doubt,  in  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  things,  to  all  practical  purposes,  true. 
The  frailties  and  the  vices  to  which  men  are 
liable,  may  generally  be  traced  to  the  direct 
influence  of  their  material  frames,  or  to  the 
circumstances  which  attend  their  nature,  as 
mixed  beings.  Could  I  recal  to  mind  and  set 
down  all  the  arguments  in  support  of  this 
doctrine,  and  all  the  illustrations  of  its  truth, 
which  I  remember  to  have  heard  in  a  publick 
performance  of  Mr.  English,  I  might  lead  the 
reader  to  doubt  his  present  opinion,  that  these 
notions  are  "  sufficiently  strange. "  Of  the 
texts,  which  he  has  accumulated  to  prove  that 
Paul  held  the  doctrine,  some  have  no  allusion 
whatever  to  it.     For  instance,   u  Those  that 
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are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  its 
passions  and  desires."  Gal.  v.  2<k  Now  the 
flesh,  in  distinction  from  the  spirit,  can  of 
course  have  neither  passions  nor  desires,  which 
are  emotions  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  word  must 
he  understood  to  he  used  in  that  sense  familiar 
to  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  it  is  synony- 
mous with  the  natural  man.  So  too,  whatever 
sanction  is  given  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  sin  in  the 
flesh  may  be  traced  to  the  Old  Testament,  a 
far  more  obvious  source  than  the  philosophy 
of  the  Persians.  "  Suffer  not,"  says  Solo- 
mon, "  thy  mouth  to  cause  thy  flesh  to  sin." 
And  again,  "  Therefore  remove  sorrow  from 
thy  heart,  and  put  away  evil  from  thy 
flesh."*  These  are  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament,  though  by  no  means  delivered,  as 
Mr.  English  would  imply,  in  the  form  of  a 
systematic!*  theology.  It  is  not  the  fact  that 
Paul  universally  ascribes  sin  to  the  flesh,  but 
he  often  speaks  of  the  body  and  mind  as  equal 
sources  of  it.  Thus :  "Having  therefore  these 
promises,  dearly  beloved,  let  us  cleanse  our- 
selves from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  of 
spirit. \ 

Finally,  Mr.  English  maintains,  that  the 
fundamental  scheme  of  Christianity  is  derived 
from  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians,  inas- 
much as  "it  is  built  upon  the  hypothesis,  that 
there  is  a  powerful  and  malignant  being,  call- 
ed the  devil  or  Satan,  the  chief  of  unknown 

•  Ecclesiastes  v.  6.     lb.  xi.  10.  +  2  Cor.  vii.  I. 
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myriads  of  other  evil  spirits."  That  he  is,  by 
the  sufferance  of  God,  the  prince  of  this  world, 
and  is  the  author  of  sin,  woe,  and  death  :  the 
tempter,  the  tormentor  of  men,  and  the  tyrant 
of  the  earth  ;  that  the  Son  of  God,  to  deliver 
mankind  from  the  vassalage  of  this  monster 
descended  from  heaven,  and  purchased  their 
their  ransom  of  the  tyrant  at  the  price  of  his 
blood  ;  for  observe,  my  reader,  that  the  idea  of 
the  death  of  Christ  being  an  atonement  to  God 
for  the  sins  of  men  is  a  modern  notion  ;  for 
the  primitive  Christians,  all  of  them,  con- 
sidered the  death  of  Christ  as  a  ransom  paid 
to  the  devil,  as  may  be  proved  from  Origen  and 
other  fathers."  Notwithstanding  the  deliber- 
ation with  which  this  assertion  is  made,  it  is 
not  true.  Mr.  English,  though  he  does  not 
acknowledge  the  debt,  saw  in  Dr.  Priestley's 
history  of  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  these, 
words  :  " But  this  system  was  so  far  from  be- 
ing completed,  that  these  writers  [those  of  the 
period  of  which  he  was  treating]  could  not 
determine  to  whom  this  price  was  paid,  and 
in  general  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  paid  to 
the  devil,  to  whom  mankind  had  been  given 
over  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam."  He 
then  shows  this  of  Origen,  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,  (who  speaks  of  it  as  a  new  opinion,)  of  Am- 
brose, Optatus,  Austin,  and  Proclus.  The 
period  of  which  Dr.  Priestley  is  treating,  is 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  and  this  is  Mr, 
English's  foundation  for  asserting,  "  that  the 
primitive  Christians,  all  of  them,  held  this 
*  38 
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doctrine;**  whereas-no  one  author  of  the  times 
usually  called  primitive,  the  first  and  second 
centuries,  can  be  quoted  for  it.  And  Origen, 
the  first  who  is  known  to  have  holden  it,  flour- 
ished  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  third.* 

In  all  the  account  Mr.  English  gives  of 
what  he  calls  the  New  Testament  scheme,  he 
has  made  the  great  mistake,  of  ascribing  to 
the  author  and  apostleg  of  our  religion,  those 
popular  opinions  of  the  Jews,  of  which  we 
discern  the  traces  in  the  evangelick  writings. 
That  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time  enter- 
tained much  of  the  theory  of  the  devil,  which 
Mr.  English  sets  down,  is  probably  true  ;  but 
that  it  was  authorized  by  Christ  or  his  apos- 
tles, is  so  questionable,  that  Mr.  English 
knows  that  men,  inferior  to  none  in  piety  and 
learning,  have  doubted  whether  the  personal- 
ity of  the  evil  principle  were  taught  in  the 
New  Testament.!  Whence  the  prevailing 
opinions  among  the  Jews  were  derived,  is 
therefore  a  matter  extremely  irrelevant  to 
Christianity.  The  foundation  of  them,  indeed, 
is  unquestionably  in  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which,  particularly  in  the  book  of  Job,  Satan, 
whatever  be  the  true  doctrine  concerning  him, 
is    certainly  represented  in  such  a  light,  as 

*  Priestley's  history  of  Corruptions,  vol.  i.  p.  137,  142,  Bos- 
ton Ed. 

f  Had  Farmer  lived  to  complete  his  plan,  which  he  com- 
menced with  as  much  learning,  as  candour  and  ingenuity,  in  his 
works  upon  the  temptation,  the  demoniacks,  miracles,  and  the 
worship  of  human  spirits,  he  would  probably  have  inferred,  as 
the  result  of  his  inquiries,  that  the  New  Testament  did  not  toach 
the  personality  of  an  evil  spirit. 
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would  give  natural  occasion  to  the  hypothesis 
of  an  evil  spirit.  From  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Jews,  says  Hyde,  the  Persians  derived 
their  doctrine  of  the  two  principles,  light  and 
darkness,  God  and  the  devil.*  Should  Mr. 
English,  therefore,  insist  that  the  Jews  of  our 
Saviour's  time  derived  their  notions  of  the  ex- 
istence and  agency  of  Satan  from  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Persians,  it  would  only  be  a  can- 
celling of  the  debt  which  Zoroaster  owed  to 
their  fathers,  to  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

Mr.  English  proceeds  to  the  account  of  the 
spiritual  gifts,  as  related  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  He  says,  that 
the  argument  of  Dr.  Paley,  that  St.  Paul 
would  not  have  directed  the  converts  as  to  the 
use  of  these  gifts,  if  they  had  not  really  pos- 
sessed them,  '  puzzled  him.?f  He,  however, 
happily  found  relief  from  Brown's  history  of 
the  Shakers.  The  incidental  mention  Mr. 
English  makes  of  this  matter,  betrays  the 
temper  and  intention  with  which  he  pursued 
this  inquiry  ;  and  shows  that  it  was  not  his 
object  to  reach  the  truth,  but  to  assail  Chris- 
tianity. He  meets  with  an  argument,  pro. 
posed  by  a  man  not  commonly  betrayed  into 
weakness,  or  detected  in  sophistry.  He  ex- 
amines the  argument  itself,  and  finds  it  plau- 
sible. Does  he  receive  it  like  a  lover  of 
truth?  Does  he  rejoice  at  this  prospect,  how- 
ever faint,  of  returning  to  his  former  faitb? 

*  De  religione  veterum  Persarum,  c.  22.  p.  292- 
f  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  115. 
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and  doing  justice  to  the  Christian  cause,  which 
he  had  been  on  the  verge  of  denouncing  ?  No. 
i  He  is  puzzled,'  he  is  confounded  with  the 
thought  that  Paul,  poorly  as  he  appreciated 
him,  could  have  been  so  presuming  as  to  give 
directions  for  the  management  of  miraculous 
powers,  which  did  not  exist ;  and  it  was  not 
till  he  met  with  some  extracts  from  Brown's 
history  of  the  Shakers,  that  his  puzzle  ceased  ; 
he  was  restored  from  his  painful  dilemma,  and 
the  pleasing  vision  that  Paul  was  an  impostor, 
and  Christianity  a  fraud,  opens  again  upon 
his  mind. 

It  is  no  new  art  of  controversy  to  turn  the 
argument  upon  topicks  which  are  ridiculous, 
odious,  and  outraging,  so  that  the  respondent 
must  either  submit  to  the  task  of  refuting  sar- 
casms, and  matching  insults  with  reasons,  or 
else  leave  them  untouched.  The  comparison 
of  the  primitive  Christians  with  the  Shakers 
was  made  by  one  who  understands  this  art, 
and  a  high  gratification  he  doubtless  antici- 
pated, in  seeing  what  he  meant  for  insult  an- 
swered as  an  argument.  But  I  am  resolved 
that  if  this  were  his  feeling,  it  shall  not 
be  gratified.  I  grant  that  though  it  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  primitive  Christians,  that  God 
is  a  spirit,  and  they  who  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  truth,  they  agree 
with  those  who  worship  him  by  gross,  sensual, 
and  inflammatory  bodily  exercises :  that  though 
the  primitive  Christians  maintained  that  'mar- 
riage ig  honourable  to  all,  and  the  bed  unde^ 
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filed/   they    agree  with   those  who  maintain 
celibacy  :  that  though  it  was  the  command  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  '  children,  obey  your 
parents  ;    fathers,  provoke  not  your  children/ 
they    agree  with  those  who    stimulate    such 
parents   and  children   as  come  within   their 
reach,  to  acts  of  mutual  indifference  and  bar- 
barity :  that  though  the  great  apostle  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  with  his  own  hands  min- 
istered to  his  necessities,  he  agrees  precisely 
with  the  chief  of  one  of  the  kindred  sects  of 
fanaticks,  who  extorts  from  her  followers  the 
means  of  supporting  a  regal  establishment,  in 
our  western  country  :    that  though  the  prim- 
itive Christians  were  charged  to  *  give  a  rea- 
son to  every  one  that  asked  of  the  hope  that 
was  in  them/  they  agree  with  those  who  ut- 
terly discourage  reason ;  and  finally,  that  though 
the  apostles  of  the  primitive  church  u  were  all 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak 
with  other  tongues,  and  the  multitude  of  de- 
vout men  from  every  nation  under  heaven  was 
confounded,    because   that   every  man  heard 
them  speak  in  his  own  language,7'  they  still 
agree  with  those  who    pretend   to    speak    in 
tongues,  of  which  no  man  knows  the  meaning. 
All  this  and  much  more  I  will  grant,  for  the 
sake  of  meeting  Mr.   English   on    his    own 
ground.     For  after  indulging  in  his  compari-  / 
son  of  the  Shakers  and  Christians,  he  says, 
"  I  would  ask  the  venerable  Paley,  if  it  were 
now  possible,  whether  an  apostolical  epistle  of 
Ann.  Lee,  W.  Lee,  or  Whitaker,  the  spiritual 
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mother  and  fathers  of  the  Shakers,  addressed 
to  them,  and  seriously  giving  directions  about 
the  use  of  the  gifts  of  working  miracles,  and 
speaking  with  tongues,  would  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  they  really  had  those  gifts  ?"  To 
which  question  I  answer,  conditionally,  in  the 
affirmative.  If  this  apostolical  epistle  were 
filled  with  a  pure,  affectionate,  and  generous 
morality,  and  inculcated  the  noblest  and  most 
rational  principles,  like  those  contained  in  the 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ;  if  its  authors 
were  the  founders  of  a  system  of  sublime  doc- 
trines, and  unexampled  rules  of  virtue,  in  a 
dark  and  corrupt  age  ;  if  they  spent  their  lives 
and  shed  their  blood  to  diffuse  and  confirm 
this  doctrine,  and  rendered  the  most  solemn 
testimony  to  miracles  wrought  in  its  defence ; 
if  multitudes  of  their  contemporaries  were  per- 
suaded by  these  miracles ;  if  they  uttered  before 
they  died  a  prophecy  that  every  knee  would 
bow  in  the  name  of  the  master  they  taught ; 
if  this  prophecy  immediately  began  to  receive 
its  fulfilment,  and  their  faith  was  propagated 
from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, against  every  conceivable  prejudice,  ob- 
stacle, and  discouragement,  till  it  was  embrac- 
ed by  the  whole  civilized  world  ;  if  the  labo- 
rious and  learned  inquiries  of  the  wisest  and 
best,  united  with  the  popular  opinion  in  main- 
taining the  cause  ;  and  if  all  this  took  place  in 
completion  of  the  predictions  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, acknowledged  by  the  hostile  repositories 
of  these  predictions   to  be   given  before   the 
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events  :  I  know  not  bow  Mr.  English  might 
be  moved,  but  for  myself,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  believe  in  those  miracles,  which  would 
furnish  the  only  rational  account  of  these  moral 
phenomena. 

Mr.  English  infers  from  his  comparison  of 
the  primitive  Christians  and  Shakers,  "  that 
all  proofs  of  doctrines  pretended  to  be  from 
God,  derived  from  miracles,  said  to  have  been 
wrought  in  proof  of  their  divine  authority,  are 
extremely  fallacious."  This  inference  he 
strengthens  by  adding,  that  miracles  have  been 
alleged  in  support  of  all  religions,  without  ex- 
ception, even  the  Mahometan,  though  they 
were  expressly  disclaimed  by  its  founder. 
This  last  circumstance,  one  would  think,  might 
have  spared  us  the  note,  in  which  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  Mahometan  doctors  maintain 
the  miracles  of  their  prophet ;  since,  if  their 
arguments  were  conclusive,  they  would  only 
prove  that  he  was  a  deceiver,  in  doing  the 
works  he  disclaimed.  As  to  what  Mr.  Eng- 
lish adds,  in  his  note,  in  the  way  of  preferring 
Mahometanism  to  Christianity,  we  suppose  he 
will  not  have  many  followers.  He  first  con- 
founds popery  with  Christianity.  He  may  be 
assured,  that  they  are  regarded  by  the  majority 
of  his  readers  as  very  different  systems.  He 
tells  us  that  Mahometanism  was  embraced  by 
the  noble,  the  great,  and  the  wise,  almost  as 
soon  as  it  appeared ;  whereas  Christianity- 
was  skulking  and  creeping  among  the  mob  of 
the  Roman  empire,  for  some  hundred  years, 
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before  it  dared  to  raise  its  head  to  publick 
view.  Tacitus  then,  though  commonly  thought 
a  credible  historian,  was  doubtless  mistaken 
when  he  tells  us,  "  that  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  after  the  crucifixion,  Christianity  had 
spread  throughout  Judea,  and  the  city  of 
Rome,  that  it  was  embraced  by  a  vast  multi- 
tude there,  who,  instead  of  being  so  fortunate 
as  to  hide  their  heads  from  the  publick  view, 
were  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the 
Roman  populace,  as  they  were  covered  with 
pitch,  and  burnt  alive  to  illuminate  the  gardens 
of  Nero.*  Since  it  was  "among  the  mob  that 
Christianity  skulked,"  Pliny  must  of  course 
be  in  an  errour,  however  unintentional  as  fa- 
vouring the  Christians,  when  he  tells  his  mas- 
ter, about  forty  years  after  this,  that  many  of 
every  age,  of  every  rank,  and  of  each  sex, 
are  accused  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  pre- 
vailed not  only  in  the  cities,  but  in  the  villages 
and  open  country.-)*  And  since  it  was  "  some 
hundred  years,"  that  Christianity  was  thus 
confined  to  the  mob,  all  ancient  history,  sacred 
and  profane,  is  notoriously  fabulous,  since  it  tells 
us,  that  in  about  £70  years  from  the  time  of 
our  Saviour's  death,  there  was  a  Christian 
emperor  on  the  Roman  throne,  surrounded  by 
a  Christian  senate,  court,  and  nation. 

Mr.  English  enlarges  upon  the  subject  of 
the  miracles  pretended  to  be  wrought  by  the 
Heathens  ;  and  quotes,  I  am  very  happy  to 
add,   with   acknowledgment,    a  page  or  two 

*  Tacit.  An.  1   xr,  f  See  p.  299. 
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from  Dr.  Middleton's  free  inquiry.  But  in 
applying  Dr.  Middleton's  principles  and  facts 
to  a  different  object  from  that  to  which  they 
were  applied  by  the  doctor,  he  leaves  the  ar- 
gument inconclusive.  It  was  the  design  of 
Dr.  Middleton  to  prove,  that  miracles  ceased, 
with  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  thereby  to 
confute  the  pretences  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
that  there  had  been  an  unbroken  succession  of 
miraculous,  powers.  He  accordingly  pointed 
out  the  l'esemblance  of  the  accounts  of  the  hea- 
then miracles,  with  those  of  the  alleged  miracles 
of  the  primitive  Ch7nstians,  and  fairly  argued 
from  the  falsity  of  the  former  to  the  falsity  of 
the  latter.  In  like  manner  Mr.  English 
should  have  shown,  that  the  accounts  of  the 
evangelical  miracles  were  as  suspicious,  as 
those  of  the  heathen.  This  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  do,  nor  can  it  be  done.  Mr.  English 
tells  us,  from  Dr.  Middleton,  that  the  record 
of  the  cures,  which  were  wrought  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Esculapius,was  publickly  made  on  bra- 
zen tables,  hung  up  therein:  and  adds,  that 
therefore  "  they  are  as  well,  if  not  far  better 
authenticated,  than  those  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  for  books  may  be  forged,  but  publick 
monuments  of  brass  and  marble  are  not  so 
capable  Of  being  so."  And  this  is  true ;  but 
there  is  that  which  is  less  capable  of  being 
forged,  than  either  the  record  of  books,  or 
monuments  of  brass  and  marble  ;  I  mean  such 
civil  and  moral  changes,  in  whole  nations,  as 
the  Christian  miracles  produced.  Brass  and 
84 
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marble  may  speak  false,  but  when  a  miracu- 
lous religion,  which  opposes  all  the  previous 
prejudices  of  men,  and  is  offered  to  their  re- 
ception under  every  possible  discouragement, 
is  still  received  ;  there  is  a  great  presumption 
that  the  miracles,  on  which  it  rests,  are  true. 
There  has  been  more  than  one  monument  of 
brass  and  marble,  which  "  lifts  its  tall  head 
and  lies,"  but  a  series  of  historical  testimonies, 
a  system  of  publick  institutions,  and  a  moral 
and  civil  change,  such  as  Christianity  has 
wrought,  can  never  rest  on  a  fiction.  There 
must  be  some  adequate  cause  for  them  ;  and 
since  this  cause  did  not  exist  in  the  popularity 
of  the  religion,  or  the  human  power  and  in- 
fluence of  those  who  first  preached  it,  nor  in 
any  thing  else,  which  would  naturally  com- 
maud  the  confidence  of  men,  there  is  no  ra- 
tional account  to  be  given  of  it,  but  that  it 
existed  in  the  miracles.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
the  New  Testament  which  authenticates  the 
Christian  miracles,  however  powerful  the  pre- 
sumption which  it  excites  in  their  favour,  by 
its  simple  and  artless  narrative  of  these  won- 
derful events.  It  is  the  labours,  sufferings, 
and  blood  of  the  primitive  Christians,  attest- 
ing to  them,  and  the  conspiring  evidence  of 
all  society,  in  the  great  revolution  of , manners, 
morals,  and  sentiment,  which  nothing  but  a 
conviction  of  these  miracles  could  have  brought 
about.  With  respect  to  the  miracles  of  the 
orthodox  bishops,  who  preached  after  their 
tongues  were  cut  out,  or   those  of  the  abbe 
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Paris,  I  need  say  nothing  of  the  facts,  after 
what  has  been  remarked  of  the  former  by 
Dr.  Middle-ton,*  and  of  the  latter  by  Dr 
Paley.f  One  observation  only  I  would  add, 
It  has  long  been  a  favourite  sophism  with, 
unbelievers,  to  urge  the  most  plausible  cases 
of  false  miraculous  and  prophetical  accounts, 
as  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  true.  Now 
this,  instead  of  being  a  fair  argument,  leads 
directly  to  universal  skepticism.  It  leads,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  rejection  of  all  history, 
since  it  is  very  well  known  that  every  kind  of 
historical  testimony  may  be  found  lavished 
upon  things  which  no  one  believes.  It  equally 
leads  to  the  discredit  of  all  speculative  rea- 
sonings, upon  moral  or  metaphysical  points, 
for  who  is  ignorant  that  theories  on  each  of 
these  subjects  have  been  believed  and  defend- 
ed by  the  most  ingenious  men  in  one  age,  and 
exploded  in  the  next.  Nay,  in  the  science  of 
demonstration  itself,  it  is  one  of  the  most  com 
inon  exploits  of  the  mathematician,  to  prove 
that  to  be  false,  which  his  predecessors  thought 
they  had  proved  to  be  tiue.f  But  to  reason 
from  these  facts  against  the  credit  of  all  math- 
ematical, philosophical,  or  historical  truth, 
would  be  an  absurdity  of  pyrrhonism.  Yet  not 
more  absurd  than  to  turn  the  records  of  fanat- 


*  Middletbh's   free    inquiry,   p.   148. 

■j  Paley's  Evidences,  p.  155. 

±  M  Therefore  it  comes  to  pass,"  says  Locke,  '"'  that  this  is 
more  imperfect  than  intuitive  knowledge,  and  men  embrace  often 
falsehood  for  demonstration"  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Mind, 
ii.  p.  76, 
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icism,  enthusiasm,  and  imposture  into  an  ob- 
jection to  the  truth  of  those  miraculous  ac- 
counts, which,  beside  the  external  evidence  in 
their  favour,  are  really  necessary  to  be  sup- 
posed, as  the  only  possible  causes  of  great 
and  notorious  effects. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  next  subject  which  Mr.  Eng- 
lish treats,  viz.  the  doctrine  of  the  Old 
Testament  concerning  the  tests  of  a  true 
prophet,  has  been  already  sufficiently  discuss  - 
ed,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  essay*  I  at- 
tempted in  that  to  reply  to  all  that  he  has  ad- 
vanced upon  it,  in  his  fifteenth  chapter,  and 
to  that,  therefore,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
reader. — In  applying  his  principles  to  the 
character  and  claims  of  Jesus,  Mr.  English 
asks,  "  whether  his  prophecies  were  fulfilled, 
and  whether  he  taught  the  worship  of  any 
other  being  besides  Jehovah?"  The  prophecy 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  the  only  one 
which  he  examines,  and  he  tells  us  of  this, 
that  "what  Jesus  foretells  of  Jerusalem,  did 
in  fact  come  to  pass,  but  that  it  was  not  a  ful- 
filment of  his  prophecy,  but  of  Daniel's/*'* 
Now  that  part  of  Daniel's  prophecy  which  re- 
lates to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,*  contains 
but  three  principal  events ;  first,  that  Jerusa^ 
lem  should  be  invaded  by  a  foreign  prince  ; 

*  For  most  which  I  advance  upon  this  subject,  I  am  indebted 
to  Dr.  Lardner.  See  in  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  v.  p.  110  et  seq, 
I  have  accordingly  forborne  in  general  to  make  particular  refer- 
ences. 
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second,  that  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  should 
cease ;  and  third,  that  an  utter  desolation  of 
the  Jews  should  ensue.  These  predictions 
were  doubtless  fulfilled  ;  but  it  cannot  but  be 
remarked,  that  the  first  of  them  does  not  sug- 
gest that  variety  and  complication  of  hostilities, 
which  fell  upon  the  Jews,  and  which  our  Lord 
foretold.  The  second  is  not  mentioned  by  our 
Lord.  And  the  third,  so  far  from  being  imi- 
tated by  him,  suggests,  in  its  literal  signifi- 
cation, an  event,  which  did  not  take  place. 
We  are  enabled,  indeed,  after  the  event,  to 
interpret  Daniel's  prophecy  conformably  to  it. 
But  before  the  event,  a  prophecy  that  H  an 
utter  and  speedy  end  would  be  poured  upon 
the  desolate,"*  would  certainly  suggest  the 
idea  of  such  a  total  annihilation,  as  did  not 
take  place.  Therefore,  amon^  the  predictions 
of  our  Lord  relative  to  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, which  he  did  not,  and  could  not  have 
taken  from  Daniel,  are  these, 

1.  The  extraordinary  distresses  and  afflic- 
tions of  the  Jews  previous  to  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  city ; 

2.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  throughout 
the  Roman  empire,  before  this  event,  with  the 
persecution  of  his  followers ; 

3.  The  famines,  earthquakes,  and  pesti- 
lences in  divers  places  ; 

4«.    Wars  and  rumours  of  wars  ; 
5.    The  appearance  of  false  Christs,  false 
prophets,  and  impostors  ; 

*  See  the  version  of  this  prophecy,  given  hy  Dr.  Blayney,  and 
adopted,  p.  173  of  this  essay. 
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6.  The  arrival  of  these  events,  before  the 
end  of  that  generation  ; 

7.  The  prophetick  warning  to  believers  to 
flee  out  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  when  they 
perceived  the  near  approach  of  these  calami- 
ties ; 

8.  The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  that  should 
survive  the  war. 

1.  Our  Lord's  predictions  of  the  extraordina- 
ry distresses  of  the  Jews  are  too  well  known  to 
be  repeated,*  and  the  history  of  Josephus  in- 
forms us  of  their  lingering,  intolerable  severity. 
But  the  words  of  Daniel  are,  "the  prince 
shall  come  and  destroy  the  people,  and  the 
cutting  off  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood,  and 
unto  the  end  of  a  war,  carried  on  with  rapidity  T 
shall  be  desolations/''  We  learn  from  the 
event  to  understand  the  '  cutting  off  with  a 
flood/  to  be  the  overwhelming  extent,  rather 
than  the  acceleration  of  the  destruction,  and  ta 
apply  the  "  rapidity"  to  the  final  expedition, 
with  which,  after  previous  delay,  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Romans  were  urged.  Before  the 
event,  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  the 
words  of  Daniel  would  not  have  suggested 
the  true  nature  of  the  disasters.  Our  Lord, 
therefore,  could  not  have  borrowed  this  from 
him. 

2.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  was  thus 
foretold,  "And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
must  first  be  preached  in  all  the  world,  for  a 
witness  to  all  nations. "\    However  unlikely, 

*  Luke  xix.  41 — 44.  xxlii.  25 — 31,  &c. 
t  Matt  xxiv.  14.  Mark  xiii.  10. 
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says  Lardner,  this  might  seem,  when  these 
words  were  spoken  by  our  Lord,  they  were 
verified.  The  epistles  of  the  New  Testament 
still  extant,  and  written  to  Christians  in  di- 
vers cities  and  countries,  are  a  standing  mon- 
ument of  it.  For  they  were  sent  to  believers 
at  Rome,  Corinth,  Galatia,  Ephesus,  Philip  pi, 
Colosse,  Thessalonica,  and  the  Hebrews  ;  all 
written  by  St.  Paul :  and  the  epistles  of  the 
apostle  Peter  are  directed  to  Christians  re- 
siding in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia.  And  the  four  gospels  and  acts 
of  the  apostles  afford  evidence,  that  there  were 
numerous  converts  to  the  faith  of  Jesus.  For 
they  were  written  for  the  use  of  such.  St. 
Paul  says,  "  from  Jerusalem  and  round  about 
Xllyricum,  he  had  fully  preached  the  gospel  of 
Christ."  And  he  reminds  the  Romans  iliac 
their  faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  the 
world.  While  to  the  Colossians  he  observes, 
"  that  the  gospel  had  been  preached  to  every 
creature  under  heaven."*  Tacitus  [as  we 
have  already  seen,]  bears  witness  that  "  the 
Christian  religion,  which  had  its  rise  in  Judea, 
had  spread  into  many  parts,  and  had  reached 
Rome  itself,  where  the  professors  of  it  were 
numerous,  (ingens  multitudo,)  and  that  many 
of  them  underwent  grievous  torments  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord 
6&  and  afterwards."  This  prediction  was 
not  derived  from  Daniel. 

3.    Our  Lord  foretold  famines,  earthquakes, 

*  Rom.  xv.  19.  i.  18.  Cobs.  i.  23.  v.  6. 
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and  pestilences,  in  divers  places.*  There  is 
an  account  of  a  famine  in  the  time  of  Claudius, 
in  the  acts  of  the  apostles,  and  also  in  Jose- 
phus. It  is-  described,  by  the  latter  author, 
as  very  severe.  It  began  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Claudius,  not  long  before  the  war,  and  last- 
ed several  years.  Dion  Cassius  mentions  an- 
other, three  years  before  this ;  and  Tacitus 
another,  six  years  after.  Of  pestilences,  we 
learn  from  Josephus,  that  there  was  one  at 
Babylon,  about  ten  years  after  the  crucifixion, 
in  which  the  Jews  suffered.  Soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Jewish  war,  there  was 
a  mortal  pestilence  at  Home,  and  Tacitus 
gives  an  account  of  similar  calamities  in  the 
empire,  commencing  with  the  remark,  that 
u  this  year,  which  was  signalized  by  such 
flagrant' crimes,  was  equally  so  by  the  ven- 
geance of  the  gods."f  Finally,  there  was 
an  earthquake  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, and  another  at  Apamsea  in  the  same 
reign.  Three  cities  of  Asia  were  overturned 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  an- 
other in  the  same  reign  at  Campania  is  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  and  Seneca.  This  predic- 
tion could  not  have  been  derived  from  Daniel. 
4.  The  prediction  of  wars  and  rumours 
was  fulfilled,  according  to.  Josephus,  whose 
testimony  to  this  point  is  collected  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  with  dreadful  and  distressing  exact- 

*  Mark  xlii.  8.  Matt.  xxiv.  7.  Luke  xxi.  11. 
f  "  Tot  facinoribus  factum  annum  etiam  Dii  tempestatibus  et 
morbis  insig-nivere." 
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ness.  "  The  Syrians,"  says  he  in  one  place, 
6i  destroyed  not  a  less  number  than  the  Jews^ 
so  that  the  disorders  all  over  Syria  were  ter- 
rible. For  every  city  was  divided  into  par- 
ties, armed  against  each  other,  and  the  safety 
of  the  one  depended  on  the  destruction  of  the 
other.  The  days  were  spent  in  slaughter, 
and  the  nights  in  terrours,  which  were  the 
worst  of  the  two."  This  prediction  had  not 
its  origin  in  Daniel. 

5.  The  fifth  prediction,  of  the  appearance 
of  false  Christs,  false  prophets,  and  impostors, 
equally  underived  from  Daniel,  was  notoriously 
fulfilled  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
But  of  this  we  have  already  spoken.* 

6.  The  arrival  of  these  events  was  predict- 
ed before  the  end  of  that  present  generation : 
this  also  was  not  taken  bv  our  Lord  from 
Daniel.  The  prophecy  of  Daniel  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  consider ;  and  to  show 
how  illustriously  it  came  to  pass.  The  de- 
signations of  time  also  are,  for  prophecy,  un- 
commonly clear,  and  we  have  before  stated, 
that  they  were  the  source  of  that  unanimous 
expectation,  which  was  pointing  to  this  period, 
as  the  era  of  some  great  and  momentous  events. 
Still,  however,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  pub* 
lick  estimation  was  so  precisely  defined  as  to 
settle  the  very  generation,  in  which  the  events 
were  to  transpire.  The  date  of  the  pro- 
phetick  calculation  was  the  decree  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem.     Of  these  there  were  three  differ- 

•      *  See  above,  chapter  v.  p,  214. 
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eni  ones — not  indeed  very  distant  in  time  from, 
each  other,  but  so  much  as  to  affect  the  calcu- 
lation by  more  than  one  generation. 

7-  Next,  the  prophetick  warning  to  his 
disciples  to  flee  from  the  city,  was  original  in 
our  Lord.  I  call  it  the  prophetick  warning, 
because,  as  afterwards  appeared,  it  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  an  opportunity  of  obeying 
iif  which  was  unaccountably  given  by  the  Ro- 
man generals.  Owing  to  some  dissention  or  cor- 
ruption of  his  officers,  Cestius,  the  Roman  gen- 
eral, neglected  to  storm  the  city  at  a  time, 
when  the  attempt  would  have  been  successful* 
"  If  at  that  time,"  says  Josephus,  "  he  had 
attempted  to  enter  the  walls  by  force,  he  would 
have  won  the  city  presently,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  war,  at  once.  But  Priscus,  a  general 
in  the  army,  and  many  officers  of  the  horse, 
who  had  been  corrupted  by  Florus,  diverted 
him  from  that  design :  which  was  the  occasion 
that  this  war  lasted  so  long,  and  the  Jews 
were  involved  in  such  grievous  calamities." 
Cestius  accordingly  retreated,  and  was  pur- 
sued with  considerable  loss.  "And  after  this 
calamity  had  befallen  him,"  says  Josephus, 
"many  of  the  most  considerable  Jewish 
people  fopvsook  the  city,  as  men  do  a 
sinking  ship." 

8.  Finally,  Daniel  foretold  that  "the  prince 
that  should  come  should  destroy  the  people," 
and  that  "  an  utter  end  should  be  poured  upon 
the  desolate."  These  words,  before  the  event, 
must  needs  have  suggested  nothing  less  than 
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an  absolute  extermination.  Since  the  event 
we  learn  to  understand  thein  of  national,  po- 
litical, and  civil  destruction.  But  our  Sav- 
iour foretold  "  there  shall  be  great  distress  in 
the  land,  and  wrath  upon  this  people;  and 
they  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations." 
This  was  precisely  fulfilled.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city,  those  who  escaped  the  unex- 
ampled carnage  of  the  day,  were  sent,  if  above 
seventeen  years  of  age,  to  work  in  the  mines 
of  Egypt,  and  if  under  seventeen,  were  sold  as 
private  slaves.  In  so  many  circumstances, 
in  which  our  Lord's  prophecy  was  more  ex- 
plicit than  Daniel's,  was  it  illustriously  ful- 
filled ! 

But  Mr.  English  takes  no  notice  of  many  of 
these  particulars,  in  which  our  Lord's  predic- 
tion, as  distinct  from  Daniel's,  was  fulfilled, 
and  even  says,  with  equal  unhappiness  as  to 
the  style  and  the  fact,  "That  it  would  have 
been  better  for  his  (our  Lord's)  reputation  as 
a  prophet,  if  he  had  stopped  short  where  Dan- 
iel stopped."  He  also  makes  some  objections, 
which  we  will  examine.  He  graciously  tells 
us,  that  "  he  knows  and  has  smiled  over  the 
contrivances,*  by  which  learned  Christians 
have  endeavoured  to  save  the  credit  of  this 
prophecy.  They  say,  that  it  is  a  figurative 
prophecy,  relating  entirely  to  the  destruction 

w 

*  This  language  is  caught  from  Evanson,  letters  to  Dr.  Pries!  - 
ley,  p.  63.    "Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manner^*  as  K; 
EauLquotes  from  Menander. 
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of  Jerusalem,  which  did  in  fact  take  place  in 
that  generation ;  that  the  expressions  about  the 
distress  of  nations,  and  the  sea  and  waves 
roaring,  the  signs  in  heaven,  &c.  are  merely 
poetical,  and  that  the  shaking  of  the  powers 
of  heaven,  was  merely  the  shaking  and  pull- 
ing down  the  stones  of  the  temple  ;  and  that 
the  glorious  coming  of  Jesus  in  the  clouds  of 
hea,***3  owith  power  and  great  glory,  meant 
merely  that  he  sent  Titus  and  the  Romans  to 
destroy  Jerusalem ;  or,  perhaps,  might  have 
been  an  invisible  spectator  himself.  The 
reader  will  easily  see,  that  this  is  all  nonsense; 
and  the  commentator,  Grotius,  after  meddling 
a  great  while  in  this  troublesome  business,  at 
length  ventures  to  insinuate  that  God  might 
have  suffered  Jesus  to  be  in  a  mistake,  about 
the  time  of  his  second  coming,  and  to  tell 
the  apostles  what  he  did  to  keep  up  their 
spirits."*  Now  there  is  a  rustick  simplicity 
in  this  piece  of  impudence,  with  which  we  have 
not  the  heart  to  quarrel :  and  to  hear  Mr. 
English  talking  about  the  nonsense  of  Grotius, 
excites  any  emotion  rather  than  anger.  If 
Mr.  English  thinks  it  nonsensical  to  suppose, 
that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  would  be 
spoken  of  in  language  like  this,  what  name  of 
contempt  will  he  find  for  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
who  thus  foretels  the  subversion  of  Babylon ; 
an  event  of  far  less  horrour  and  desolation? 
"  The  burden  of  Babylon,  which  Isaiah,  the 
son  of  Amos,  did  see.     Howl  ye,  for  the  vk\ 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  132, 
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of  the  Lord  is  at  hand :  it  shall  come  as  de- 
struction from  the  Almighty.  Behold,  the  day 
of  the  Lord  cometh,  cruel  both  with  wrath 
and  fierce  anger,  to  lay  the  land  desolate,  and 
he  shall  destroy  the  sinners  thereof  out  of  it. 
For  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the  constellations 
thereof  shall  not  give  their  light :  and  the  sun 
shall  be  darkened,  in  his  going  forth  ;  and  the 
moon  shall  not  cause  her  light  to  shine.  1  will 
punish  the  world  for  their  evil,  and  the  v*$€ked 
for  their  iniquity.  Therefore,  I  will  shake 
the  heavens,  and  the  earth  shall  remove  out 
of  her  place,  in  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
and  in  the  day  of  his  fierce  auger.  And  it 
shall  be  as  the  chased  roe,  and  as  the  sheep 
which  no  man  taketh  up,  and  they  shall  every 
man  turn  to  his  own  people,  and  flee  every 
one  to  his  own  land.  Behold,  I  will  stir  up 
the  Medes  against  them  :  and  Babylon,  the 
glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  excel* 
lency  of  the  Chaldeans,  shall  be  as  when  God 
overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah."*  There 
are  four  designations  which  limit  this  vision 
to  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  viz.  <  Tho  bur- 
den of  Babylon,'  '  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  at 
hand/  *  I  will  stir  up  the  Medes  against 
them/  and  e  Babylon  shall  be  as  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.'  The  subversion  of  this  city,  there- 
fore, is  predicted  in  almost  the  language,  in 
which  that  of  Jerusalem  is  foretold  by  our 
Lord  ;  for  the  intimation  of  Mr.  English,  that 
the  language  of  the  latter  is  borrowed  from  the 
second  chapter  of  Joel,  is,  as  every  one  will 

*  Isaiah  x'ui.  16 — 19. 
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see,  who  will  compare  the  passages,  quite 
groundless  !  What  a  miserable  littleness 
then  is  there,  in  the  affected  sneer  with  which 
Mr.  English  recounts  the  Christian  interpre- 
tation of  the  "  distress  of  nations/'  the  "  roar- 
ing of  the  sea  and  waves,"  the  "  signs  of  heav- 
en, and  the  shaking  of  the  powers  of  heaven  £? 
when  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  upon 
whose  style  that  of  the  founders  of  the  gospel 
and  their  contemporaries  was  formed,  use  the 
same  language  in  describing  the  subversion  of 
Babylon ;  and  under  circumstances  which  de- 
mand the  same  interpretation  !  What  would 
Mr.  English,  or  those  whom  he  espouses,  say 
to  Voltaire  or  any  one  else,  that  should  object 
to  this  prediction  of  the  ruin  of  Babylon,  "that 
in  truth  the  stars  and  constellations  of  heaven 
did  not  withhold  their  light,  nor  were  the  sun 
and  moon  darkened  in  their  going  forth.  The 
world  was  not  punished  for  evil,  only  in 
Babylon.  The  heavens  were  not  shaken,  nor 
the  earth  moved  out  of  its  place.  The  day  of 
the  Lord  did  not  come,  and  so  far  from  its 
being  at  hand,  it  has  not  arrived  to  this  day ; 
and  as  to  the  Lord's  mustering  the  host  of  the 
battle,  and  the  Lord  and  the  weapons  of  his 
indignation  coming  from  a  far  country,  it 
seems  that  nothing  is  meant  but  that  Cyrus 
mustered  an  army  of  Medes,  and  marched  up 
from  Persia  against  Babylon." 

I  have  not  found  the  passage,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  English,  "  Grotius  ventures  to 
insinuate,  that  God  might  have  suffered  Jesus 
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to  be  in  a  mistake  about  the  time  of  his  second 
coming."  But  as  1  have  elsewhere  seen  the 
same  intimation,  I  am  not  disposed  to  ques- 
tion it.  Grotius,  indeed,  not  ventures  to  in- 
sinuate, but  plainly  says,  on  Mark  xiii.  32. 
"That  it  was  not  necessary  for  Christ,  in  the 
season  of  his  mission,  to  know  the  day  of  uni- 
versal judgment,  which  God  his  father  would 
have  concealed."  For  my  own  part,  when  I 
reflect  on  the  language  of  Isaiah  already  quot- 
ed, in  which  the  destruction  of  Babylon  is 
foretold,  and  on  numberless  other  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  God  is  represent- 
ed as  gloriously  apparent  with  the  insignia  of 
omnipotence,  when  no  more  is  meant  but  that 
great  revolutions  are  effected,  in  the  course  of 
his  providence,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  referring 
all  that  our  Lord  says  to  the  subversion  of  the 
city,  the  temple,  and  the  Jewish  state,  and  the 
unexampled  horrours  with  which  this  judg- 
ment was  attended.  But  if  it  be  thought 
necessary  also  to  interpret  the  latter  members 
of  his  prediction  to  the  last  day,  and  it  should 
then  seem  that  this  day  is  represented  as  fol- 
lowing close  upon  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, no  objection  can  therefore  arise  to  Chris- 
tianity or  its  author.  For  after  our  Lord  has 
expressly  said,  that  "  of  that  day  and  that 
hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels 
vvhiclr  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the 
Father,"  it  seems  a  gratuitous  captiousness  to 
insist  upon  an  errour  in  the  time  assigned  for 
this  day,  in  his  prophecy. 
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But  when  I  read  over  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  see  them  filled  with 
moral  rules  of  conduct,  calculated  to  operate 
upon  the  conduct  of  successive  generations, 
instructions  to  fathers  and  sons,  precepts  to 
train  up  children  to  the  observance  of  the  com- 
mon duties  of  life, — I  cannot  think  that  those 
who  gave  these  instructions  imagined,  that  the 
present  generation  would  bring  about  a  con- 
summation, which  would  make  them  all  un- 
necessary. There  is  a  composure  and  collec- 
tion of  thought  too,  throughout  the  New  Tes- 
tament, utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea,  that 
the  minds  of  its  authors  were  filled  with  the 
vision  of  the  approaching  desolation  of  the 
world  ;  and  to  suppose  that  a  man  could  give 
moral  instruction,  such  as  is  contained  in  the 
latter  portion  of  each  of  St.  PauPs  epistles, 
and  give  it  so  calmly  and  deliberately,  and 
with  such  calculation  of  the  human  nature,  re- 
lations, and  duties,  if  he  supposed  that  a  few 
years  would  dissolve  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  destroy  the  nature,  relations,  and 
duties  which  depended  on  it,  is- to  attribute  to 
him  something  as  supernatural,  as  inspiration 
on  whatever  theory.  But  the  question  seems 
settled  by  one  more  consideration,  that  the 
New  Testament  actually  contains  prophecies 
of  events,  which  have  been  fulfilling  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  from  the  time  they  were  utter- 
ed to  the  present  day.  This  is  expressly  and' 
repeatedly  allowed  by  Evanson,  whom  Mrc 
English  will   grant  to  be   an  unsuspicious 

*  as. 
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voucher  for  any  fact,  that  tends  to  establish  the 
credit  of  the  sacred  writers.     "  The  obvious 
purport,"  says  he,  "  of  almost  all  the  prophe- 
cies  of  the   gospel,  as  they  are  dispersed  in 
different  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
to  predict  the  circumstanpes  of  a  most  unhappy 
corruption   of  the   genuine  religion  of  Jesus, 
which  began  to  operate  in  the  days   of  the 
apostles  themselves,  and  was  to  end  in  an 
entire  apostacy  from  the  truths  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  false,  fabulous,  hv 
rational,  idolatrous,  blasphemous  superstition ; 
first,  by  the  civil  power  of  the  Roman  empire, 
under  some  signal  change  in  its  circumstances, 
and  afterwards  by  the  civil  power  of  all  those 
separate  western  kingdoms,  into  which   the 
empire  at  its  dissolution  was  to  be  divided."* 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  inquire  into  the 
inferences  which  this  author  makes  from  this 
assertion,  which  is  in  part  unquestionably  true. 
My  own  inference  is,  that  if  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  Paul  in  particular,  who 
abounds  in  these  predictions,  really  looked 
forward  to  a  series  of  events,  which  was  to 
come  to  pass  in  a  succession  of  ages,  they 
could  not  have  thought,  that  the  next  genera- 
tion would  witness  the  destruction  of  the  world, 
and  the  advent  of  the  last  day. 

I  have  thus  vindicated  the  only  prophecy 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  Mr.  English 
thinks  fit  to  examine.  I  cannot  but  express 
my  surprise  that  he  who  considers  '  prophecy 

*  Evanson's  dissonance,  p.  25. 
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fulfilled^'  not  only  as  the  sole  evidence  of  a 
revelation,  but  as  a  sufficient  evidence,  should 
not  have  felt  himself  bound  to  go  over  the  nu- 
merous prophecies  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
inquire  whether  they  have  been  fulfilled.  This 
it  was  my  intention,  when  I  commenced  this 
essay,  to  do.  But  I  am  swelling  it  already 
beyond  its  proper  bounds,  and  I  will,  there- 
fore, only  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  two 
prophecies,  the  one  of  our  Saviour,  and  the 
other  of  St.  Paul.  In  Matt,  xvh  18.  it  is 
written,  "  but  I  say  unto  thee,  that  thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it."  Now  only  let  us  go  back  to  the 
circumstances,  under  which  this  prediction  was 
made,  and  consider  that  it  was  uttered  by  the 
despised  master  of  twelve  fishermen,  that  the 
doctrine  he  taught  was  confined  to  a  few  vil- 
lages of  an  obscure  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  then  let  us  think  of  the  absolute 
impossibility  that  such  a  glorious  prospect  as 
tke  text  expresses,  should  have  entered  the 
mind  of  any  but  an  inspired  personage  ;  espe^ 
cially  the  mind  of  a  melancholy  enthusiast, 
which  Mr.  English  will  have  our  Lord  to  be, 
who  would  be  prone  to  despair,  rather  than  to 
hope  well  of  his  cause.  But  when  we  add, 
that  this  prospect,  so  unlikely,  so  all  but  im- 
possible to  be  fulfilled,  should  have  receiv- 
ed a  completion,  continually  becoming  more 
absolute,  through  a  series  of  eighteen  centu- 
ries>  and  in  defiance  of  all  the  principles  of 
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calculation,  of  probability,  I  had  almost  said 
of  chance;  the  inspiration  of  Grocl  is  clear. 
When  this  prediction  was  made,  the  whole  of 
Christianity,  with  its  author  and  his  disciples, 
abode  in  the  coasts  of  Cesarea  Philippi,  and 
now  to  see  how  well  it  has  been  fulfilled,  we 
must  cast  our  eyes  over  the  innumerable  mil- 
lions by  which  it  has  been  embraced,  and 
think  on  the  mighty  obstacles,  over  which  it 
has  prevailed. 

The  prophecy  of  St.  Paul,  with  which  I 
will  dismiss  the  subject,  is  thus  expressed,  in 
Phillip,  ii.  9,  10,  11.  "Wherefore  God  hath 
highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name 
which  is  above  every  name,  that  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  and  every 
tongue  confess  that  Christ  is  Lord  to  the  glory 
ofGrod  the  Father."  Upon  Mr.  English's  prin- 
ciples this  prophecy  was  made  by  the  unprin- 
cipled leader  of  a  despised  and  odious  sect ; 
and  it  is  recorded  in  a  letter,  written  by  him, 
to  a  small  community  of  his  brethren,  seated 
in  an  obscure  Roman  colony,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Egean  gulf.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  Mr. 
English  has  to  account  for  the  most  remarka- 
ble moral  phenomenon,  that  a  factious  and 
corrupt  ringleader  of  such  a  contemptible 
rabble,  as  he  will  have  St.  Paul  and  the  prim- 
itive Christiaus  to  be,  should  have  entertained 
the  remarkable  fancy,  that  the  master,  whom 
he  had  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  his 
simple  converts,  should  become  an  object  of 
future  universal  homage.     And  if  he  will  say 
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that  Paul  himself  did  not  believe  the  truth  of 
his  own  prophecy  of  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  uttered  it  only  to  cheer  the  dis- 
ciples ;  then  by  what  unexampled'  coincidence 
is  it,  that  this  trick  of  a  low  impostor  has  been 
ratified  by  a  series  of  political  and  moral 
chauges,  which  has  been  taking  place  for  more 
than  seventeen  centuries  and  a  half?  The 
persecuted  religion,  of  which  Paul  predicted 
the  universal  diffusion  to  the  little  church  of 
Philippi,  has  become  the  religion  of  the  civil- 
ized globe.  All  that  was  refined  in  the  world 
at  the  time  the  prediction  was  made,  sooner  or 
later  professed  Christianity  ;  empires  sprung 
up  from  barbarism,  and  embraced  it ;  and  this 
vast  world  in  the  west,  unknown  when  the 
prophecy  was  uttered,  has  been  discovered, 
and  settled,  and  reared  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Did  it  not  strike  Mr.  English's  mind,  when 
he  was  asserting  that  '  prophecy  fulfilled'  was 
an  infallible  proof  of  revelation,  that  it  was 
but  a  few  months  since  he  had  been  preaching 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  in  a  land  of  which  j?aul 
never  heard,  in  that  name  in  which  this  apos- 
tle, at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  years,  and 
twice  two  thousand  miles,  had  foretold  that 
every  knee  would  bow  ? 

The  other  test  which  Mr.  English  proposes 
of  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  claims  is,  '  whether 
he  taught  the  worship  of  any  other  being,  be- 
side Jehovah.'  I  confess  that  the  remark, 
which  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  one  who  knew 
Mr,   English,  appears  to   me   entirely  just, 
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While  be  was  a  Christian,  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  Christian  system  taught  the  worship 
of  any  other  being  beside  Jehovah.  He  par- 
ticularly approved  the  doctrine  of  H.  Taylor^ 
who  strenuously  asserts  the  same,  and  he  com- 
piled himself,  as  I  think,  a  manuscript  of  some 
eight  hundred  pages,  partly  to  assert  the 
Arian  scheme.  But  now  that  he  is  gathering 
objections  to  Christianity,  he  thinks  lit  to  num- 
ber among  them,  that  it  teaches  the  worship  of 
other  beings  beside  Jehovah.  For  myself,  I 
see  as  little  warrant  in  the  scriptures,  as  Mr. 
English  once  did,  for  the  worship  of  any  being 
beside  God  the  father ;  and  in  the  express  in- 
struction which  our  Lord  gives  his  disci- 
ples, concerning  a  form  of  prayer,  the  ob- 
ject of  worship  is,  u  our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven/'  But  this  I  shall  also  say, 
that  those  Christians,  who  hold  that  Christ 
taught  the  worship  of  himself,  do  hold  that,  as 
the  object  of  worship,  he  is  the  same  being  as 
Jehovah.  They  do  not  believe,  no  Christian 
believes,  that  any  other  being  besides  Jehovah 
is  to  be  worshipped  ;  and  most  of  the  texts 
that  are  brought  to  prove  that  Christ  is  to  be 
worshipped,  equally  prove  that  he  is  Jehovah. 
If  Mr.  English  therefore  asserts  that  the  for- 
mer is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  he 
must  also  allow  that  the  latter  is,  and  heuc  \ 
Ws  objection  falls. 


CHAPTER  XI 


As  I  wisli  to  conclude  this  essay  with 
the  consideration  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  I  shall  devote  the  present 
chapter  to  such  remarks  as  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make,  in  reply  to  what  Mr.  English  has 
urged  against  the  Christian  morality.  His 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  this  subject,  and  contain  his  objections 
to  the  Christian  morality,  first,  in  respect  to 
its  individual,  and  second,  to  its  publick  influ- 
ence. The  reader  will  allow  me  to  recal  to 
his  mind  the  remark  of  Orobio's,  which  Mr. 
English  has  incorporated  into  a  former  part  of 
his  work.  "  That  the  New  Testament  incul- 
cates an  excellent  morality  cannot  be  denied, 
for  its  best  moral  precepts  were  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament.  And  if  the  apostles  had 
not  preached  good  morals,  how  could  they 
have  expected  to  be  considered  by  the  Gen- 
tiles as^  messengers  from  God  ?"#  Now  if  it 
be  true,  as  Mr.  English  here  asserts,  that  upon 
the  whole  the  New  Testament  inculcates  an 
excellent  morality  from  whencesoever  derived, 
it  cannot  be  that  it  breathes  a  spirit,  as  Mr. 

*  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  88. 
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English  elsewhere  maintains,  fatal  to  private 
improvement  and  happiness,  and  to  social  or- 
der. The  influence  of  some  pernicious  max- 
ims, even  to  grant  that  they  exist,  could  not 
counteract  the  operation  of  an  excellent  mo- 
rality. As  to  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  after  borrowing  one 
excellent  system  of  morals  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, should  have  added  or  interwoven  an- 
other contradictory  thereto  ;  it  is  too  manifest 
to  admit  discussion. 

I  pass  over  what  Mr.  English  states,  in  ex . 
planation  of  his  views  of  the  moral  character 
of  our  Lord,  as  I  have  expressed  myself  fully 
upon  this  point.  The  objections  which  ho 
makes  to  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament 
are  founded,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  litera  1 
interpretation  of  such  maxims  as  these, — resist 
not  the  injurious  person,  but  if  a  man  smile 
thee  on  one  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also. 
If  a  man  ask  thy  cloak,  give  him  thy  coat  also. 
If  thou  wouldstbe  perfect,  sell  all  that  thou  hast, 
and  give  to  the  poor,  and  come  and  follow  me  ; 
unless  a  man  hate  his  father,  and  mother,  and 
wife,  and  children,  and  possessions,  yea,  and 
his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple. 
Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  "  These 
precepts,"  says  Mr.  English,  "  are  hyperbol- 
ical. Who  does  not  see  in  these  commands, 
the  language  of  enthusiasm  or  hyperbole  ?v 
Now  here,  I  apprehend,  he  has  given  a  truer 
account  of  these  detached  sentences  than  lie 
designed.    They  are  indeed  hyperbolical,  that 
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is,  figurative  expressions  of  principles,  allowed 
by  all  good  moralists,  to  be  the  foundation  of 
virtue.*  "  Resist  not  the  injurious  person  ; 
but  if  a  man  smite  thee  on  one  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also  ;  if  a  man  ask  thy  cloak, 
give  thy  coat  also."  To  Mr.  English's  ob- 
jection to  this,  it  must  be  a  sufficient  answer, 
that  it  is  one  of  those  excellent  moral  pre- 
cepts, which  are  taken  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  "  Say  not  I  will  do  so  to  him  as  he 
hath  done  to  me ;  I  will  render  to  the  man 
according  to  his  work."f  "  The  Lord  God 
hath  opened  my  ear,  J  gave  my  back  to  the 
smiters,  and  my  cheek  to  them  that  plucked 
off  the  hair,  I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame, 
and  from  spitting." J  "  It  is  good  for  a  man, 
that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth.  He  sit- 
teth  alone  and  keepeth  silence,  because  he 
hath  borne  it  upon  him.  He  putteth  his  mouth 
in  the  dust,  if  so  be  there  may  be  hope.  He 
giveth  his  cheek  to  him  that  smiteth  him.^ 
The  import  of  this  injunction,  whencesoever 
delved,  is  that  we  should  not  encourage  a 
sprdt  of  revenge.  The  words  "if  thou  wouldst 
be  perfect,  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to 
the  poor,  and  come  and  follow  me,"  were  ad- 
dressed to  an  individual  who  made  application 
to  our  Lord.  That  they  were  not  intended  as 
a  standing  moral  maxim  for  succeeding  ages, 
is  evident  from  the  last  words,  '  come  and  fol- 

*  Upon  these  sentences  see  Grotius  cle  jure  belli  ac  pacis,  1 
ii.  c.  ii.  §  6. 
t  Prov.  xxiv.  29.         *  Isaiah  i.  6.         §  Lament,  iii,  27—30. 
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low    ine.'     Nor    do    I  well    see    how   Mr. 
English  could  think,  that  when  our  Lord  bade 
the  young  man  sell    all   he    had,  and  give  to 
the  poor,  he  was  giving  a  precept  of  literal 
universal  obligation  ;   since  if  all  sold,  there 
would  be  none  to  buy.    The  next  alleged  pre- 
cept of  the  Christian  morality  is,  "  if  any  man 
come  to  me  and  hate  not  his  father,  and  mother, 
and  wife,   and  children,  and    brethren,   and 
sisters,  yea,  and  his  owji  life  also,  he  cannot 
be  my  disciple."     The  objection,  which  Mr. 
English  makes  here,is  unphilosophicallyfound- 
ed  upon  the  word,  and  not  upon  the  meaning. 
It  seems,  indeed,  an  oppressive  precept,  that 
a  man  should  be  obliged  to  hate  the  dearest 
objects,  in  order  to  approve  his  love  to  Christ. 
But  when  we  consider  that  our  Lord  meant 
only  that  his  cause  must  be  loved  the  most, 
and,  if  need  be,  preferred  to  all  other  attach- 
ments, the  precept  is  just.     And  that  this  is 
all  that  is  meant  by  loving  Christ,  and  hating 
father,  and   mother,  and   wife,  and  children, 
and  possessions,  yea,  and  his  own  life,  is  ^har 
from  the  use   of  similar  language  in  the 'Old 
Testament.    Thus,  "  if  a  man  have  two  wives, 
one  beloved   and  another  hated,"*  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the   meaning  is,   '  if  a  man 
have  two  wives,  the  one  loved  more  than  the 
other:7  and  this  explanation  of  "hate"  is  ex- 
pressly given  by  Moses,  in  another  instance. 
"  Jacob  loved  Rachel  more  than  Leah,  and 
the  Lord  saw  that  Leah  was  hated.'' 'f     Here 

t  Dcut.  xxi.  15.  j-  Gen.  xxix.  50. 
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there  can  be  no  question  that  the  signification 
of  '  hate'  is  limited,  according  to  the  remark 
made  above.  That  it  should  be  thus  limited 
in  the  text  all  good  principles  of  criticism  re- 
quire ;  especially  when  we  add  that  the  par- 
allel passage  in  Matthew*  stands  thus  :  "He 
that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is 
not  worthy  of  me,  and  he  that  loveth  son  or 
daucjkiljr  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  nie."t 
The  only  other  precept  mentioned  here  by 
Mr.  English,  is  this,  "  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow."  I  wonder  that  Mr.  English's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  New  Testament,  while  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  venerating  and  studying 
it,  did  not  extend  to  the  note  of  Campbell, 
who  proves  that  both  in  ver.  25.  '  take  no 
thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,'  &c. 
and  in  the  present  verse,  our  translators  have 
given  a  rendering  not  sanctioned  by  the  origi- 
nal, or  any  other  interpreters.  The  meaning 
is  '  be  not  anxious  for  the  morrow  :'  a  precept 
liM  only  unexceptionable,  but  admirable. 
vinr:  -  ** 

*  Matt.  x.  37. 

j  As  it  is  probable  Mr.  English's  objection  to  these  principles 
is  founded  quite  as  much  upon  the  source,  from  which  they  are 
derived,  as  any  thing  in  their  own  nature  exceptionable,  I  would 
submit  to  him  the  following"  sentiment  of  Hierocles,  a  heathen 
philosopher  :  "  But  if  it  happen  that  the  will  of  parents  be  in- 
compatible with  the  divine  law.  what  must  be  done  when  differ- 
ent duti'  s  clash  ?  Where  greater  and  less  duties  are  proposed, 
if  we  cannot  perform  both,  we  must  choose  the  greater.  Thus, 
it  is  proper  to  obey  God,  ahd  proper  also  to  obey  parents  ;  and 
if  each  obedience  calls  upon  us  to  do  the  same  act,  no  difficulty 
follows.  But  if  the  divine  law  require  one  thing,  and  parents 
another,  you  must  disobey  your  parents,  when  they  disobey  the 
divine  laws."     Apud  Grotium  ad  Matt,  x  37 


The  reader  will  thus  observe,  that  it  needs 
only  that  manliness  of  interpretation,  which  it 
Is  thought  illiberal  to  withhold  from  any  other 
system,  to  vindicate  the  precepts  which  Mr. 
English  quotes,  as  the  peculiar  morality  of  the 
gospel.  But  it  ought  further  to  be  observed, 
that  he  misrepresents  the  spirit  of  these  precepts 
by  tacitly  supposing  them  to  be  obeyed  only  by 
a  small  community  or  a  single  person.  u'Thus, 
if  it  were  only  a  few  individuals,  or  one 
man,  that  obeyed  the  precept,  '  resist  not  the 
injurious  person/  living  in  the  society  of 
others,  who  paid  no  regard  to  principles  like 
these,  I  do  not  say  that  they  still  would  do 
unwisely,  (the  primitive  Christians  sometimes 
did  it  in  such  circumstances,  and  have  their  re- 
ward,) but  the  operation  of  the  precept  would 
be  certainly  more  mortifying  and  burdensome. 
But  if  we  suppose  that  all  men  obeyed  this 
injunction,  as  it  is  equally  binding  on  all,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  exercising  a  literal 
compliance  with  it,  for  there  would  be  no  fc* 
jurious  person,  and  all  the  law  would  *  V  31- 
filied  by  checking  every  emotion  of  the  angry 
temper.  Now  this  qualification  of  the  Chris- 
tian morality  is  virtually  made  in  the  case  of 
all  civil  law.  No  one,  in  civil  society,  has  a 
right  to  do  himself  immediate  justice  on  an  in- 
jurious person  ;  he  must  await  the  course  of 
law.  It  is  only  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
members  of  the  community  in  general  submit 
to  this  arrangement,  that  it  is  reconcileable  with 
individual  rights  and  liberty.    A  loyal  subject^ 


among  outlaws,  would  be  miserably  oppress- 
ed, by  his  obedience  to  the  law. 

Again,  these  precepts  are  more  oppressive 
when  singly  regarded,  than  when  regarded 
together.  To  a  man  who  obeyed  them  all, 
each  would  be  easy.  Thus,  if  a  man  obeyed 
all  the  other  Christian  laws,  loved  his  neigh- 
bour as  himself,  was  just  and  charitable  to  all, 
and  fulfilled  the  whole  of  personal  and  social 
duty,  it  would  be  no  oppression  to  him  that  he 
was  enjoined  to  turn  the  other  cheek,  when 
one  was  smitten.  For  nobody  would  smite 
him.  Or  if  some  rare  profligate  should  com- 
mit such  an  outrage,  who  does  not  see  that 
the  greatest  possible  punishment  would  be  to 
turn  the  other  cheek. 

Upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  Christian 
morality,  I  most  earnestly  refer  the  reader, 
who  wishes  to  understand  its  merits,  to  the 
chapter  upon  it  in  Paley's  Evidences,  P.  lie 
eh.  ii.  I  would  add  myself  here  that  it  is  not 
to  be  concealed  that  Mr.  English,  instead  of 
giving  a  fair  view  of  the  Christian  morality, 
has  only  extracted  such  maxims,  as  standing 
by  themselves,  may  seem  to  be  oppressive  and 
impracticable.  He  quotes  the  maxim  '  resist 
not  the  injurious  person  j9  but  he  suppresses 
another,  *  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother 
without  a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
judgment.9  Here  is  space  left  for  the  lawful 
sentiment  of  anger.  He  asks  whether  a  man 
U  will  become  more  useful  to  society,  when  his 
mind  is  perpetually  inquieted  by  imaginary 
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terrours  and  mournful  thoughts,  which  pre- 
vent him  from  fulfilling  those  duties  he  owes 
to  his  family,  his  country,  and  those  with 
whom  he  is  connected  ?"  But  had  Mr.  Eng- 
lish quoted  these  words  of  our  Lord,  "  When 
ye  fast,  be  not  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad 
countenance,"  he  would  have  seen  that  Chris- 
tianity was  not  meant  for  a  gloomy  religion. 
Mr.  English  has  much  declamation,  through 
which  I  do  not  care  to  follow  him,  about  our 
•<  wanting  human  virtues  in  this  world,"  and 
"  virtues  which  enable  us  to  attain  lawful  pleas- 
ures." Doubtless  these  are  very  good.  But 
after  all,  the  object  of  life  is  not  this  world, 
but  the  other ;  and  our  ultimate  business  is 
not  to  be  useful  to  society,  nor  to  build  up  the 
glory  of  the  community  or  the  nation.  All 
this  indeed  follows  from  the  laws  of  unbend- 
ing justice,  purity,  and  charity,  which  the  gos- 
pel enjoins: — and  Montesquieu  exclaims,  as 
justly  as  eloquently,  "  Chose  admirable !  la 
religion  chretienne,  qui  ne  semble  avoir 
d'objet  que  la  felicite  de  P  autre  vie,  fait  en- 
core notre  bonheur  dans  celle-ci."*  But  it 
enjoins  with  these  laws  a  care  for  higher  things. 
Mr.  English  writes,  he  will  smile  to  hear  me 
say  it,  like  an  unpractised  man.  He  talks  in 
a  fervid  strain  about  "  the  happiness  and  du- 
ties of  life."  But  there  are  those  who  would 
think  themselves  derided  by  being  ad- 
dressed on  topicks  like  these,  and  in  the  spirit 
which  animates  Mr.  English.    There  is  some- 

*  Esprit  des  lois,  iv.  p.  4. 


thing  in  the  burden  of  heavy  care,  in  bitter  re- 
peated disappointment,  in  lingering  disease, 
to  subdue  the  feelings  which  we  cherish  in  the 
hours  of  youth,  prosperity,  and  health.  Mr. 
English  was  drawing  from  the  fountains  of  sci- 
ence, and  was  writing  abook  in  which  he  was  to 
display  his  talents  to  the  world,andtopull  down 
the  prejudices  which  eighteen  centuries  had  rear- 
ed. He  felt  himself  the  undaunted  advocate  of 
truth,  the  generous  champion  of  an  injured 
nation,  and  his  heart  was  swelled  with  the 
thought,  that  society  was  waiting  with  impa- 
tience to  thank  him  for  breaking  her  fetters,  and 
asserting  her  rights.  But  all  this  vision  is  as 
fleeting  as  air.  lie  sees  already  that  nothing 
can  be  done,  and  to  this  change  in  his  feelings, 
which  is  a  personal  matter,  will  succeed  the 
common  operation  of  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world.  Thirty 
years  hence,  should  he  live  so  long,  and  ex- 
perience a  common  share  of  what  there  is  in 
the  world  to  offend,  perplex,  and  grieve  him, 
he  will  look  upon  his  "human  virtues"  as 
bitter  mockeries.  When  the  tide  of  generous 
feeling,  which  now  rises  in  his  bosom,  is 
forced  backward  to  freeze  there,  and  he  finds 
that  to  pass  through  life,  is  to  row  against  a 
tide,  and  to  face  the  storm,  he  will  think  better 
of  the  solitary  and  contemplative  virtues.  He 
has  already  found  occasion  to  call  it  a  world 
"  of  fraud  and  falsehood,"*  and  the  affecting 
allusion  he  has  made  to  his  prospects  therein^ 

•  Letter  to  Mr.  Cary,  p.  117. 


has  many  a  time  restrained  me,  when  I  ought 
to  have  used  the  language  of  indignation.  It 
is  not  only  a  world  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  but 
a  world  of  trial,  sickness,  or  death.  I  do  not 
think  one  sentence  in  Mr.  English's  book  will 
prepare  him  to  meet  either,  with  coolness  and 
fortitude ;  and  the  cautious  testimony  he  bears 
to  the  purity  of  Jesus,  will  soon,  I  doubt  not, 
be  a  subject  of  happier  recollection  than  all 
the  merriment  he  has  indulged,  the  arguments 
he  has  urged,  the  learning  he  has  arrayed 
against  the  gospel.  Least  of  all  will  this  fancy 
of  human  virtues  do  aught  to  sustain  him,  in  a 
dark  and  difficult  hour.  The  first  feeling  that 
faints  under  the  pressure  of  distress  is  the 
social :  and  the  fault  of  Mr.  English's  notions 
of  morals  is,  that  they  are  adapted  only  to 
personal  and  publick  success.  How  unthrifty 
a  calculation  this  is,  who  does  not  know  ?  Mr. 
English  has  already  exerted  himself  in  what  he 
thinks  a  publick  cause,  and  looks  forward  per- 
haps to  a  life  of  publick  efforts  and  usefulness. 
Does  he  not  know  that  in  the  service  of  the 
publick,  talents,  patriotism,  and  worth  are  not 
sure  of  their  reward,  sometimes  not  sure  of 
common  gratitude  and  respect :  that  well  meant 
exertions  are  very  often  unsuccessful,  honest 
services  undervalued  and  rejected,  worthy 
names  bandied  about  with  disrespectful  license, 
and  that  grod  reputation,  which  a  man  prizes 
as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  thoughtlessly,  or  wan- 
tonly, or  maliciously  assailed?  Will  he  trust 
his  happiness  to  the  multitude,  and  forget  that 
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the  multitude  is  naturally  insensible,  and  some- 
times cruel?    Or  does  he  think  rather  to  move 
in  a  smaller  sphere?  He  may  find  that  his  as- 
sociates mistake  him,  that  his  friends  fail  him. 
At  least  he  will  soon  learn,  that  the  communion 
of  friends  is  constantly  broken  off  by  death, 
and  the  richest  gifts  of  fortune  embittered  with 
the  remembrance  i  of  hearts   divided  and  of 
hopes  destroyed/     He  will  soon  see  that  the 
trials  which  attend  us  abroad  go  with  us  to 
ourhomes.  For  the  goods  of  life  are  transient, 
and  we  lose  them  :    the  feelings,  habits,  and 
tastes  to  which  we  have  formed  our  whole 
conduct,  may  be  broken  in  upon  by  a  change 
of  fortune,  the  knowledge  we  had  gained  be- 
come useless,  and  the  hopes  we  had  formed 
be  blasted.     I  give  not  this  for  a  picture  of 
the  trials  of  life,  it  is  but  a  very  faint  glimpse 
of  some  of  them.     And  Mr.  English  will  one 
day  see  that  the  despised  morality  of  the  gos- 
pel, is  the  only  resource  from  their  severity. 
It  is  this  only  that  can  tranquillize  the   pas- 
sions, compose  the  thoughts,  and   sooth  the 
wounded  feelings.     It  is  this  only  too,  which 
can  give  a  temperate  animation  to  the  spirits, 
and  a  likeness  of  sunshine  to  the  countenance, 
which  can  relieve  affliction,  and  dignify  ne- 
glect.    Should  it  ever  be  Mr.  English's  for- 
tune, as  it  has  been  mine,  to  see  a  man  walk- 
ing with  erect  aspect  in  the  path  of  unsuccess- 
ful exertion,  pursuing  with  steady  cheerfulness* 
a  course  of  disastrous   duty,  following  with 
chastised   and   submissive    sorrow   his    dear 
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friends  one  after  another  to  the  grave,  to  see 
him  not  perplexed  with  difficulty,  irritated  by 
opposition,  chilled  with  disappointment,  nor 
subdued  by  distress  ;  should  it  be  his  fortune 
to  meet  with  such  a  man,  let  him  not  think  for 
a  moment  it  is  native  insensibilitv,  far  less  his 
own  skeptical  philosophy,  that  sustains  him. 
I  would  stake  my  life  he  finds  him  to  be  a 
Christian.  And  if  he  should  see  one  labour- 
ing with  some  long  and  loathsome  disease, 
one  who  feels  his  vital  substance  within  him 
wasting  away,  who  languishes  on  a  bed  from 
which  he  knows  he  shall  never  rise,  who  sees 
that  a  few  weary  hours  are  all  that  separates  him 
from  eternity ;  if  he  should  see  such  an  one, 
and  converse  with  him,  he  will  learn  what  the 
publick,  gallant,  heroick  virtues  are  worth  at 
the  dying  hour.  To  multiply  authorities  against 
the  facts  of  Christianity,  or  honestly  to  specu- 
late against  its  doctrines,  is  not,  perhaps,  the 
ground  of  a  just  reproach ;  but  to  attempt  to 
lower  the  standard  of  its  morality,  to  inveigh 
in  gaudy  sentences  against  the  spirituality  of 
its  temper,  to  think  of  investing  with  new  re- 
commendations the  allurements  of  life,  is  a 
mark  of  sad  perversity. 

Shall  I  follow  Mr.  English  through  the 
slender  calumnies  he  utters  against  faith,  and 
hoj>e,  and  charity,  or  again  enter  into  the  vul- 
gar comparison  he  has  affected  to  draw  be- 
tween the  morality  of  the  gospel,  and  that  of  a 
class  of  modern  fanaticks  and  impostors  :  or 
shall  I  refute  that  most  potent  argumentation 
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which  is  couched  in  the  following  terms  ?  "It 
is  to  no  purpose  to  deny  that  Christianity  re- 
commends all  this  ;  1  'say  it  substantially 
does  J"  It  seems,  then,  that  Mr.  English  thinks 
himself,  that  it  is  the  substance  only  of  his 
statement  which  is  corrected ;  and  how  much 
or  how  little  he  may  understand  by  this,  he 
does  not  tell  us.  But  he  appeals,  he  says> 
"  not  to  a  few  Protestant  divines,  but  to  the 
New  Testament ;  to  the  homilies  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church ;  to  the  history  and  practice  of 
the  primitive  Christians ;  to  the  innumerable 
monasteries  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  to  the  im- 
mense multitude  which  have  lived  and  died 
hermits  ;  and  finally,  because  he  knows  very 
well  that  the  Protestant  divines  attribute  these 
follies  to  the  influence  of  Platonism,  Pythagor- 
anism,  and  several  other  isms,  upon  pure 
Christianity,  he  appeals  to  living  evidence  now 
in  the  world,  to  the  only  thorough  going  Chris- 
tians in  it,  viz.  to  the  Shakers,"  &c.  Now  as 
to  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament,  that  is 
the  very  thing  in  dispute ;  and  as  to  all  the 
rest,  it  is  altogether  irrelevant.  However,  Mr. 
English  in  his  heat  here,  which  appears  to  be 
extreme,  has  made  a  considerable  mistake, 
viz.  that  of  a  few  fathers  of  the  church  for 
the  primitive  Christians.  It  is  well  known 
that  some  of  the  fathers  complain  that  the 
common  people  differed  from  them  in  doctrine, 
and  the  same  appears  as  to  discipline.*  The 
epistles  of  St.  Paul  give  us  an  insight  into  the 

*  Tertullian  ad  Prax.  c.  iii.    Origen  Comment  in  Johan.  ii.  §  3, 
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manners  of  the  primitive  Christians.  I  could 
wish  this  sentence  of  one  of  his  epistles  were 
written  with  a  pen  of  diamond  on  Mr.  Eng- 
lish's conscience,  "  If  any  provide  not  for  his 
oivn,  and  especially  for  those  of  his  own  house- 
hold, he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse 
than  an  infidel."  Does  this  look  like  "  pre- 
venting a  man  from  fulfilling  the  duties  he 
owes  to  his  family?" 

On  one  point,  however,  I  would  make  a 
particular  observation.  Mr.  English  says, 
that  the  New  Testament  discourages  marriage; 
that  it  not  only  encourages  men  to  refrain  from 
that  state,  but  to  incapacitate  themselves  for  it. 
Now  it  is  a  remarkable  vicissitude  of  opinions, 
that  this  absurd  and  unnatural  mortification, 
which  was  peculiar  to  some  obsolete  and  for- 
gotten heresies,  should  now  be  charged  upon 
Christianity  itself.  Allowing,  for  a  moment, 
that  there  were  a  text  or  two,  which  appeared 
to  countenance  that  idea,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
cluded by  a  liberal  inquirer  that  a  system  like 
Christianity,  addressed  to  all  ages  of  the  world, 
containing  rules  of  duty  appropriate  to  all  the 
relations  of  life,  parents  as  well  as  children, 
and  especially  comprehending  prophecies, 
which  refer  to  the  continuance  of  the  church, 
and  its  situation  at  far  distant  periods,  that 
such  a  system  could  not  really  enjoin  an  in- 
stitution, which,  if  it  were  complied  with,  would 
cut  off  the  church  even  in  the  first  generation. 
However,  a  quotation  from  Evanson*  will  place 

*  Evanson's  Dissonance,  p.  208. 
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this  matter  in  its  true  light.     «  These  were 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Encratites,  a  sect 
which    appeared    very    early    in  the  second 
century,  and  amongst  whom  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  same   madness   of  superstitious 
enthusiasm,  which  soon  after  led  men  into  her- 
mitages and  monasteries,  and  even  to  stand  for 
a  great  length  of  time  on  the  top  of  a  pillar, 
might  have  produced  some  instances   of  the 
unnatural  self  violence,  the  author  [of  the  gos- 
pel of  Matthew]  speaks  of,  not  long  after  the 
rise  of  that  sect,  the  very  allusion  to  which 
convicts  him  of  being  a  writer  later  than  those 
instances,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible, that  in  our  Saviour's  time,  almost  as 
soon  as  the  new  covenant  of  the  kingdom  of 
(rod  was  preached,  and  even  before  his  dis- 
ciples comprehended  its  nature  and  intent,  any 
men  could  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for 
the  sake  of  it."     As  far  as  this  affects  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  it  will  be 
presently  considered.  I  only  remark  here,  that 
Evanson  allows  it  to  be  impossible  that  Chris- 
tianity, as  taught  by  our  Saviour,  could  have 
recommended  the  practice  to  which  he  alludes, 
and  asserts,  what  indeed  is  well  known,  that 
it  was  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  an  obscure  and 
soon  forgotten  sect.    As  to  the  authority  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  which  Mr.  English  claims,  why 
did  he  not  give  some  account  of  this  fact :  viz. 
that  this   apostle,  in  foretelling  the  character 
37 
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of  the  great  apostasy-  mentions,  as  one  part  of 
the  false  doctrines  of  its  teachers,  '  forbidding 
to  marry  ?'f 

Instead,  therefore,  of  its  being  "  to  no  pur- 
pose to  deny  that  Christianity  recommends  all 
this,"  on  account  of  Mr.  English's  "I  say  sub- 
stantially it  does,"  the  truth  appears  to  be, 
that  not  only  the  substance  (which  is  all  he 
maintains  to  be  correct)  of  his  assertion  is  in- 
correct, but  the  circumstance  also ;  and  that 
lie  charges  the  morality  of  the  gospel  with  a 
doctrine  peculiar  to  a  small  and  forgotten 
heresy. 

There  is  little  in  the  chapter,  which  Mr. 
English  has  devoted  to  the  political  tendency 
of  the  Christian  morality,  that  requires  par- 
ticular notice.  To  one  paragraph,  in  which 
he  inadvertently  confesses  that  the  troubles 
and  miseries  which  have  distracted  the  church, 
and  the  world,  sprung  from  the  obstinacy  and 
vanity  of  men,  we  have  already  given  atten- 
tion. J  This  is  a  refutation,  by  himself,  of 
all  that  he  proceeds  to  advance ;  since  so  far 

*  1  Tim.  iv.  3. 

f  I  owe,  perhaps,  an  apology  for  engaging  in  these  odious 
.topicks.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  skeptical  writers,  that  they 
delight  to  dwell  on  indelicate  and  indecent  themes.  The  reader 
will  see  some  more  traces  of  this  in  Mr.  English's  work.  In  other 
places  his  good  genius  prevailed  even  after  his  book  was  stricken 
off,  and  he  blotted  out  with  his  pen  some  allusions,  which  ought  not 
to  have  come  so  near  to  being  exposed  to  the  world.  Poi\son,  in 
the  preface  to  his  unanswerable  letters  to  Travis,  justly  censures 
Gibbon  for  this  vulgar  vice,  and  there  needs  no  confirmation  to 
the  remark  at  the  beginning  of  this  note,  to  one  who  has  read  tBc 
works  of  Woolston,  of  Mandeville,  or  Voltaire. 

|  Page.  67,  68,  69. 
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from  saying  that  Christianity  encourages  ob- 
stinacy and  vanity,  he  makes  it  even  a  matter 
of  reproach,  that  "  its  peculiar  moral  princi- 
ples and  maxims  teach  the  mind  to  grovel ; 
and  humble  and  break  down  the  energies  of 
man," 

I  need  not,  therefore,  stop  to  compliment 
Mr.  English  upon  his  taste  and  discernment 
in  thinking  Gibbon's  history  a  cool  and  im- 
partial narrative,  as  respects  Christian  affairs. 
Some  others  have  thought  it,  in  this  respect^ 
uniformly  sarcastick,  partial,  and  insincere  ; 
and  will  be  glad  to  be  set  right  by  so  generous 
and  unbiassed  a  critick  as  Mr.  English.  I 
cannot,  however,  forbear  thanking  him  for  as- 
cribing to  Christianity  a  principal  instrumen- 
tality in  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Montesquieu  had  indeed  placed  the  matter  in 
a  different  light,  and  said  something  about  "a 
decaying  republick,  a  general  anarchy,  a  mil- 
itary government,  an  oppressive  empire,  a 
proud  despotism,  a  feeble  monarchy,  a  stupid, 
senseless,  and  superstitious  court,  as  the  suc- 
cessive causes  of  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
state."*     The  same  enlightened  philosopher 

*  Mais  bientot  les  lois  les  plus  sages  ne  purent  retablir,  ce 
qu'ane  republique  mourante,  ce  qu'une  anarchic  generale,  ce 
qu'une  gouvernment  miiitaire,  ce  qu'une  empir  dur,  ce  qu'ane 
despotisme  superbe,  ce  qu'une  monarchic  foible,  ce  qu'une  cour 
stupide,  idiote,  et  superstitieuse  avoient  successivement  abattu : 
on  eut  dit  qu'ils  n'avoient  conquis  le  monde,  que  pour  l'affoiblir 
et  le  livrer  sans  defense  au  barbares,"  Montesq.  de  l'Esprit  des 
lois.  t.  iii.  p.  231.  Ed.  Didot.  The  reader  will  here  observe  that 
most  of  these  causes  of  decline  had  their  full  operation  before 
Christianity  could  have  begun  to  affect  the  Roman  state,  and 
that  the  epithet  '  superstitieuse'  is  all  that  can  apply  even  to  the 
corruptions  of  Christianity  which  might  have  been  one  among 
these  causes. 
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had  also  uttered  a  sentence  which  I  propose 
tu  Mr.  English's  solemn  consideration.  UM. 
Bayle,*  having  insulted  all  religions,  re- 
proaches the  Christian  :  and  dares  to  advance 
that  genuine  Christians  could  never  form  a 
state  which  could  subsist.— Why  not?  Gen- 
nine  Christians  would  be  men  perfectly  en- 
lightened with  respect  to  their  duties,  and 
would  have  the  greatest  zeal  to  fulfil  them  ; 
they  would  discern  full  well  the  natural  rights 
of  defence  ;  and  the  more  they  thought  they 
owed  to  religion,  the  more  they  would  think 
they  owed  to  their  country.  The  principles 
of  Christianity,  well  impressed  upon  the  heart, 
would  be  infinitely  more  efficacious  than  the 
false  honour  of  monarchies,  the  human  vir- 
tues of  republicks,  and  the  servile  fear  of 
despoticJc  states."  \  However,  let  us  grant  to 
Mr.  English  that  these  reflections  of  Montes- 
quieu are  the  declamations  of  an  old  and  ex- 
ploded school;  and  assent  to  him  that  "Chris- 
tianity was  the  principal  cause  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire."'  It  has  con- 
ferred many  publick  blessings  on  the  world, 
but  this  would  be  greater  than  all,  and  to  have 

*  I  believe  that  it  is  to  Bayle's  Pensees  divevses  sur  la  Comete, 
the  work  to  which  Montesquieu  here  refers,  that  Mr.  English  is 
indebted  substantially  for  his  chapters  on  the  Christian  morality  ; 
though  I  do  not  find  that  they  amount  to  a  transcription  of  that 
author.  As  Bayle  himself  has  not  so  much  advanced  any  thing1 
original  as  gathered  and  illustrated  the  objections  of  the  ancient 
infidels,  it  may  be  that  the  resemblance  between  him  and  Mr. 
English  is  only  a  coincidence.  See  Bayle  Pensees  diverses  sur  la, 
comete  de  1680,  torn.  i.  276  and  iv.  596  et  seq. 

j-  Esprit  des  lois,  t.  iv.  p.  12,  13, 
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been  the  instrument  of  putting  an  end  to  that 
bloody  oppression,  beneath  which  mankind 
had  groaned  so  long,  were  among  the  most  il- 
lustrious vindications  of  its  divine  origin.  For 
any  illustration  of  this  opinion  hy  myself,  I 
would  substitute  the  following  wholesome 
sentiments  of  a  liberal  critick.  "We  must 
protest  against  the  substance  of  the  statement, 
which  alleges  Rome  to  have  been  instrumen- 
tal in  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race.  A  more  signal  curse  was  never  surely 
inflicted  upon  humanity,  than  in  the  long  du- 
ration of  this  savage  empire,  whose  aim  was 
universal  conquest,  and  whose  boast  was,  that 
fraud  and  murder  were  its  trade.  The  admi- 
ration of  Rome  is  one  of  the  worst  heresies*, 
which  we  bring  with  us  from  school ;  and  it 
cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  elegance  ac- 
quired from  an  early  intercourse  with  ancient 
authors,  is  dearly  purchased  by  the  perverted 
notions  of  glory  and  greatness  so  generally 
imbibed  at  the  same  time.  A  wise  teacher  of 
youth  will  always  endeavour  to  counteract 
impressions  favourable  to  the  character  of  the 
Romans,  by  representing  them  in  their  true 
colours,  as  a  selfish,  perfidious,  cruel,  super- 
stitious race  of  barbarians,  endued  with  the 
scanty  and  doubtful  virtues  of  savage  life>  but 
deformed  by  more  than  its  ordinary  excesses  ; 
and  whose  original  purity  of  manners,  and 
good  faith  among  themselves  did  not  endure  a 
moment  longer  than  it  enabled  them  to  subdue 
*37 
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the  rest  of  the  world."*  Mr.  English  gives 
a  number  of  quotations  from  the  fathers,  which 
I  could  have  examined  in  their  context,  if  he 
had  been  as  liberal  in  his  references,  as  he  is 
in  those  he  makes  to  the  Talmud,  a  book 
which  he  cannot  read  in  the  original,  and  of 
Which  there  is  no  translation.!  To  the  quo- 
tation  from  Origin  alone  he  makes  a  reference. 
u  Celsus  accuses  the  Christians  of  abandoning 
the  empire,  under  whose  laws  they  lived,  to 
its  enemies.  And  what  is  the  answer  of 
Origen  to  this  accusation  ?  Look  at  his  pitiful 
reply  !  He  endeavours  to  palliate  this  undu- 
tiful  refusal,  by  representing,  that  'the  Chris- 
tians had  their  peculiar  camps,  in  which  they 
incessantly  combatted  for  the  safety  of  the 
emperour  and  the  empire,  by  lifting  up  their 
right  hands — in  prayer  !  V  [See  Origen  contra 
Celsum,  lib.  8.  p.  427.  This  is  a  sneaking 
piece  of  business  truly."J  First  for  the  opin- 
ion, which  Mr.  English  has  of  such  gentle 
discourse  as  this  :  "  The  reader  is  assured 
that  he  will  find  nothing  in  this  volume,  [the 
grounds  of  Christianity  examined,]  but  what 
is  considered  by  the  author  to  be  fair  and  lib- 
eral  argument:  he  has  endeavoured  to  discuss 
the  important  subject  of  the  book  in  the  most 
inoffensive  manner." §  If  the  way  in  which 
Origen,  as  learned  and  as  good  a  man  as  ever 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxi.  378. 

-f  Grounds  of  Christianity,  p.  164.  The  references  which  Mr, 
English  here  gives,  are  taken  from  Lightfoot,  and  are  made  to 
the  Gemara,  which  has  never  been  translated. 

4  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  164. 

§  Preface,  p.  xvii. 
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lived,  is  treated  in  the  extract  given  above, 
*  be  liberal  argument  and  an  inoffensive  man- 
ner/ what  would  Mr.  English's  unfairness 
and  scurrility  be,  upon  the  very  impossible 
supposition  that  he  should  choose  to  employ 
them  ?  If  Mr.  English  had  consulted  the  con- 
text  of  Origen,*  he  would  have  found  that 
this  father  only  claimed  indulgence  from  war 
for  the  Christian  priests,  and  that  he  allows 
the  justice  of  some  wars,  as  he  elsewhere  says, 
"  perhaps  the  wars  which  bees  wage  among 
themselves,  are  meant  as  a  model,  how  just 
wars  should,  when  necessary,  be  carried  on 
among  inen."f  Neither  do  I  think  that  in 
representing  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  subject,  Mr.  English  did  well  to  omit  the 
eloquent  words  of  Tertullian  :  "  We  are  of 
yesterday,  but  have  filled  your  empire,  your 
cities,  your  islands,  your  castles,  your  towns, 
your  councils,  your  camps,  your  wards,  your 
capitol,  and  senate ;  and  we  have  left  you 
nothing  but  your  temples  :??J  Or  those  other 
words  in  the  same  noble  defence,  "  We  are 
charged  also  that  we  are  an  unthrifty  people. 
But  how  can  this  be  ?  We  who  live  among 
you,  men  of  the  same  dress,  the  same  habits, 
the  same  education,  and  the  same  wants.  We 
are  no  brachmans  or  Indian  gymnosophists, 
tenants  of  the  woods  and  exiles  from  life.  We 
remember  our  obligations  to  God  our  Master 

*  Origen  contr.  Cels.  1.  viii.  §  73, 
f  Contr.  Cels.  lib.  iv.  §  82. 

*  Apol.  c.  xxxvi, 
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and  Creator,  and  reject  no  fruit  of  his  works  ; 
though  we  are  moderate,  and  do  not  use  them 
to  excess.  Therefore  we  do  not  pretend  to 
pass  our  lives,  in  an  abstinence  from  your  fo« 
rum,  your  market,  your  baths,  your  inns,  your 
offices,  your  stables,  your  fairs,  or  any  of 
your  intercourse.  With  you  we  navigate, 
with  you  we  make  war,  with  you  we  labour 
in  the  country,  and  trade  in  the  city,  uniting 
our  arts  and  devoting  our  works  to  the  publick 
good.  Why  then  we  are  called  unthrifty,  I  do 
not  know."*  This  whole  subject  is  abundantly 
discussed  by  Grotius,  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  first  book  de  jure  belli  ac  pacis.  We  may 
conclude  from  his  reasonings  and  authorities, 
that  though  the  original  founders  and  fathers 
of  Christianity  may,  in  common  with  all  vir- 
tuous and  wise  men,  have  expressed  their 
sense  of  the  wickedness  of  war,  yet  that  nei- 
ther the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  nor  the  prac- 
tice of  the  primitive  Christians,  will  authorize 
us  in  saying,  that  Christianity  forbids  us  to  en- 
gage in  just  defensive  wars. 

I  spare  myself  and  reader  the  time  it  would 
take  to  go  over  the  other  citations,  which  Mr. 
English  makes  from  the  fathers.  I  doubt  not 
that  in  the  case  of  each  of  them,  he  has  rep- 
resented their  full  spirit  at  least  as  faithfully 
as  in  the  quotation  from  Origen.  The  opinion 
of  the  fathers,  or  their  practice,  whatever  it 
were,  is  not  the  question  in  controversy.  We 
know  very  well,  that  in  every  system,  and 
theory,  and  discipline,  and  institution,  it  is  not 

*  Apol,  c.  xlii. 
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long  before  the  ardent  spirits  will  pass  far 
beyond  the  original  foundation,  and  far  also 
beyond  the  standard  of  the  mass  of  their  con- 
temporaries. We  knoAV  also  that  the  common 
Christians  make  no  gratuitous  departure  from 
the  manners  and  customs  of  those  around  them. 
We  know  that  whole  legions  were  enrolled 
from  their  number;  though  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if  while  they  were  compelled  to  take 
the  military  oath  to  the  heathen  gods,  they 
refused  to  give  in  their  names.*  Whatever 
may  be  disputed  upon  this  point,  and  any  oth- 
ers, one  thing  is  certain,  that  though  paganism 
has  had  its  instances  of  rare,  heroick  deeds, 
they  have  been  equalled  in  number  and  splen- 
dour by  the  disciples  of  Christ ;  while  it  is 
among  the  latter  alone  we  are  to  look  for  ef- 
forts of  painful  devoted  virtue,  the  very  namii 
of  which  would  have  made  an  epicurean  turn 
pale,  and  sounded  to  a  stoick  like  a  fable  or 
a  dream.* 

*  "  Militiam  Christiani  saepe  aut  improbarunt  ant  evitarunt, 
ob  temporum  circumstantias,  quse  vix  ferebant  militiam  exereeri, 
sine  actibus  quibusdam  cum  Christiana  lege  pugnautibus.  Hxc 
pericula  Tertullianus  militias  suorum  temporum  objicit;  ut  libro 
de  idololatria,  *  Xon  convenit  sacrament©  divino  et  humano, 
signo  Christiet  signo  diaboli."  Grotius  de  jure  belli  ac  pacis, 
1.  ii.  c.  ii.  §  ix. 

f  "  Tlie  whole  life  of  the  apostles  was  a  continual  perigrina- 
tk>n,  wherein  they  were  as  so  many  Jobs  in  pilgrimage,  encoun- 
tered with  perils  and  dangers  on  every  side  ;  of  which  one  of  the 
most  painful  and  successful,  St.  Paul,  hath  given  in  such  a  large 
inventory  of  his  perils,  that  the  very  reading  of  them  were  enough 
to  undo  a  poor  Epicurean  philosopher  ;  and  at  once  spoil  him  of 
the  two  pillars  of  his  happiness,  the  quietness  of  his  mind,  and 
ease  of  his  bodv,"     Stillingfleet's  Origines  Sacra-,  p.  175. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


In  treating  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  would  have  been  my  natural 
course,  first  to  refute  Mr.  English's  objections, 
and  second  to  establish  the  truth  by  positive 
arguments.  But  he  has  done  the  first  to  my 
hands,  and  as  his  objections  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament refute  themselves,  I  will  first  ask  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  manner,  in  which  this 
appears.  On  page  139  of  the  Grounds  of 
Christianity  examined  he  thus  observes, 
"  That  the  pretended  gospel  of  Matthew  was 
not  written  by  Matthew,  or  by  an  inhabitant 
of  Palestine,  may  be  also  inferred,  I  think, 
from  the  blundering  attempts  of  the  author  of 
it  to  give  the  meaning  of  some  expressions  ut- 
tered by  Jesus,  and  used  by  the  Jews,  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  which  was  the  Syro- 
Chaldaick,  and  which  the  real  Matthew  could 
hardly  be  ignorant  of.  For  instance,  he  says 
that  Golgotha  signifies  <  the  place  of  a  skull/ 
Matt,  xxvii.  33.  Now  this  is  not  true,  for 
Golgotha,  or  as  it  should  have  been  written, 
Golgoltha,  does  not  signify  '  the  place  of  a 
skull/  but  simply  <  a  skull/*     "  The  gospels 

*  I  would  just  observe,  that  the  evangelist  does  not  say  that 
"  Golgotha  signifies,    the  place  of  a   skull,"      His  words  are, 
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according  to  Mark  and  John,  are  guilty  of 
the  same  mistake,  and  thus  betray  the  same 
marks  of  Gentilism."  This  is  repeated  dis- 
tinctly of  John  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Cary.* 
Now  Mr.  English  refutes  these  assertions  di- 
rectly in  the  following  terms :  u  Mr.  Evanson 
considers  this  work,  [the  gospel  according  to 
John,]  as  the  composition  of  a  converted  Pla- 
tonist,  or  of  a  Platonizing  Jew  ;  the  latter  we 
think  to  be  the  most  correct  opinion."^  It 
cannot  be  said  here  that  this  was  not  so  much 
a  refutation  as  a  forgetfulness  of  his  former 
assertion :  since  it  occurs  only  half  a  dozen 
pages  from  the  last  cited  instance,  in  which 
he  maintains  the  gospel  of  John  to  have  been 
a  Gentile  production.^     Mr.  English  states 

KM      tXQoVTiS     El$     T07T0V     Xeyo/ASVOV  roM/o6ot)  eg    STTl     fayofAEVOS 

xpxvix  rc>7co<i.  «  They  came  to  the  place  called  Golgotha,  which 
is  called  the  place  of  a  skull."  He  does  not  say  o  e<rrt  pcefopiu.?) 
•avofAsvov,  «  which  is  being-  interpreted.5  The  place  was  called 
Golgotha,  in  Syro-Chaldaick ;  and  tokos  Kpctvtx  in  Hellenistick. 
I  follow  the  received,  in  preference  to  Griesbach's  text,  as  the 
latter  is  clearly ungrammaticaL  As  to  the  mistake  of  ToXyoQoc 
for  roAyoA#«,  did  Mr.  English  never  hear  of  an  elision;  or  of 
what  Josephus  says,  "  Such  names  [proper  names]  are  pro- 
nounced here  (in  his  history)  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks, 
to  please  my  readers,  for  ovr  aiun  country  language  does  not  so 
pronounce  them."  Antiq.  Jud.  i.  vi.  1  ? 

*  Page  65.  f  Grounds  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  145. 

$  I  suspect  Mr.  English  had  discovered  this  self-refutation 
when  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Mr.  Cary,  without  however  having 
the  frankness  to  own  it.  He  says,  in  his  '  postcript  to  the  pub- 
lick,'  "  In  p.  145  I  represented  that  Mr.  Evanson  considers  the 
gospel  ascribed  to  John3  as  the  composition  of  a  converted  Platonistt 
oxt  of  a  Platonizing  Jew.  I  have  since  ascertained  that  I  mis- 
conceived kirn,  as  lie  considers  it  as  the  7vork  oj  a  converted  P la - 
tonist,  and  not  the  work  of  a  Jew.  It  is  however  an  errour,  which 
I  conceive  has  no  influence  upon  the  reasoning  of  the  paragraph." 
But  where  is  the  errour  ?  Mr,  English  represents  Evanson  as  say- 
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another  objection  thus  :  u  The  author  [Mr. 
English]  believes,  and  thinks  it  is  proved  in 
this  chapter,  that  the  real  authors  of  these 
histories  [the  gospels]  were  very  different 
persons  from  the  apostles  of  Jesus,  and  that 
in  fact  these  accounts  were  not  written  till  the 
middle  of  the  second  century."  Nay,  he 
quotes  with  approbation,  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  the  opinion  of  Semler  and  Evanson, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  pious  frauds  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  century  :  their  date  having  come 
down  from  the  middle  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century,  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages. 
Had  Mr.  English  written  a  number  of  vol- 
umes, he  might  have  reduced  them  as  low  as 
the  reformation.  However,  in  the  very  same 
note  in  which  this  pretended  opinion  is  quoted 
with  approbation  from  Semler  and  Evanson, 
Mr.  English  avers,  that  "  The  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, the  disciples  of  the  twelve  apostles,  never 
received,  but  rejected  every  individual  book  of 
the  present  New  Testament.  Without  pre- 
tending to  decide  upon  the  opinions  of  a  writer 
so  keen  in  detecting  dissonances  as  Mr.  Eng- 

Ing,  the  book  was  written  by  a  converted  Platonist  or  a  Plato- 
nizing"  Jew.  Well,  he  does  consider  it  as  the  work  of  a  convert- 
ed Platonist;  here  is  neither  misconception  nor  errour.  But 
here  is  the  point.  Mr.  English  really  said  as  follows  in  his  first 
work,  "  Mr.  Evanson  considers  this  as  the  composition  of  a  con- 
verted Platonist  or  Platonizing*  Jew.  The  latter  we  think  to  be 
the  most  correct  opinion."  It  is  Mr.  English  that  maintains  the 
Judaism  of  the  writer,  in  express  contradiction  to  his  other  as- 
sertion of  hL  '  'li'sm.  Though  somewhat  disingenuously  he 
attempts  to  explain  away  this  contradiction  into  a  misconception 
of  Evanson. 
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lish,  I  do  presume  to  think  that  if  every  in- 
dividual hook  of  the  present  New  Testament 
was  rejected  hy  the  disciples  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  that  they  must  have  been  in  being 
at  the  time  they  were  rejected;  and  therefore 
not  forged  a  century  after  that  period.  I 
am  not  conscious  of  any  wish  to  weaken  vthe 
force  of  Mr.  English's  arguments,  by  affecting 
<o  speak  of  them  in  contemptuous  terms.  I 
would,  as  I  have,  answer  them  fairly,  or  not 
at  all.  But  is  it  not  unwise  for  a  man  to  be  so 
zealous  in  a  cause,  as  to  muster  up  an  ill  as- 
sorted host  of  auxiliaries,  that  instead  of  aid- 
ing him  against  his  foe,  fall  together  by  the 
ears  among  themselves  ?  In  the  first  place, 
the  writers  of  the  gospels  are  Gentiles,  that 
they  may  be  charged  more  plausibly  with  ig- 
norance of  Jewish  customs  ;  in  the  second 
they  are  Jews,  that  the}  may  be  absurdly  ac- 
cused of  copying  Philo  ;  thirdly,  they  were 
written  in  the  apostolick  age,  (hat  they  might 
be  pretended  to  be  rejected  by  the  Jewish 
Christians ;  and  fourthly,  they  were  forged, 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  second  century,  that 
it  may  appear  they  were  not  written  by  those, 
whose  names  they  bear.  How  refreshing 
after  this  to  hear  Mr.  English,  "  We  can  deny 
the  fact  of  the  resurrection  with  perfect  sang 
froid,  for  the  only  testimony  in  favour  of  it  are 
the  four  evangelists  ;  four  witnesses,  the  like 
of  whose  written  testimony,  (being  as  C0i\- 
TRAmcTORY  as  it  is,)  to  sav  no  more,  cer- 
tainly would  not,  we  believe,  he  received  ir»  * 
38 
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made}  n  court  of  justice,  to  settle  the  fact,  about 
a  debt  of  five  dollars." 

1  might  content  myself  with  this  statement 
of  Mr.  English's  own  refutation  of  his  objec- 
tions, but  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader  who 
may  be  afraid  to  trust  Mr.  English,  even  when 
he  refutes  himself,  I  will  e.ndeavour  to  answer 
them  myself  in  detail.     He  argues,  that  the 
gospel  of  St.  Matthew  must  be  the  production 
of  a  Gentile,  because,  as  he  alleges  from  Evan- 
son,   it  contains   geographical  blunders,   and 
Latin  words  in  Greek  characters,  neither  of 
which,  he  thinks,  we  should  find  in  the  writ- 
ings of  a  Jew.     The  only  instance  of  a  geo- 
graphical blunder  which  he  quotes  in  his  first 
work  is  this,  that  Matthew  relates  of  Joseph, 
returning  from  Egypt,  that  "  hearing  that  Ar- 
chelaus  reigned  in  Judea.  he  was  afraid  to  go 
(hither,  and    therefore  turned   aside  into  the 
parts   of  Galilee.     Now  this,  as  will  appear 
from  a  map  of  Palestine,  is  just  like  saying, 
u  a  man  at  Philadelphia,   intending  to   go  to 
the  state  of  New  York,   on  his  route  heard 
something  which   made  him  turn   aside   into 
Boston."     But  Mr.   English  ought  to  have 
known  better  than  to  copy  the  mistake  or  imi- 
tate the  unfairness   of  Evanson  here.     Why 
did   1  e  not  quote  the  whole   passage  of  the 
evangelist,  in   which   the  pretended  blunder 
consists,  "Joseph  arose,  and  took  the  young 
child,  and  his  mother,  and  came  into  the  land 
of  Israel,  but  when  he  heard  that  Archelaus 
did  reign  in  Judea  in  the  loom  of  his  father 
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Herod,  he  was  afraid  to  go  thither,  but  being 
forewarned  of  God  in  a  dream,  he  turned  aside 
into  the  parts  of  Galilee  ?"  He  had  gotten  in- 
to the  land  of  Israel,  of  which  Judea  was  a 
part,  before  he  turned  aside  into  Galilee. 

Another  instance  of  ignorance  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  Palestine  is  alleged  by  Mr.  English  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Gary.*  "  In  Matt.  xix.  1. 
are  these  words :  '  and  it  came  to  pass  that 
when  Jesus  had  finished  these  sayings,  he 
departed  from  Galilee,  and  came  into  the 
coasts  of  Judea  beyond  Jordan.'  Coasts  of 
Judea  beyond  Jordan  !  Judea  was  bounded 
and  limited  on  the  east  by  the  Jordan,  and  so 
was  Galilee  ;  it  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that 
to  suppose  that  a  Jew,  an  inhabitant  of  Pales- 
tine,  could  have  written  this,  is  as  absurd 
as,"  &c.  We  have  heard  of  an  un  dutiful 
pupil,  who  presented  to  his  master,  as  his  own 
composition,  an  extract  from  some  celebrated 
writer,  which  the  good  man,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  the  boy's  production, 
abundantly  criticised  and  corrected.  St.  Mat- 
thew here  has  employed  the  very  expression, 
of  Isaiah,  and  in  the  same  sense;  but  Mr. 
English  says  it  is  an  expression,  which  no 
Jew,  especially  no  inhabitant  of  Palestine, 
would  use.  Was  Isaiah  no  Jew,  no  inhabi- 
tant of  Palestine ;  was  he  too  an  impostor  of 
the  second  century  ?f 

•  Letter  to  Mr.  Cary,  p.  63. 

f  "  The  Hebrew  word  "Ojjp.,  rendered  by  the  LXX  7rspxv, 
signifies  indifferently  on  this  side  or  on  the  other  side.  In  Numbers 
xxxii.  19.  [we  read,  For  we  will  not  inherit  with  them,  on  vonder 
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The  first  ignorance  of  Jewish  customs  is, 
that  Matthew  speaks  of  the  cock's  crowing 
"whereas/*  says  Mr.  English,  "it  is  well 
known  that  in  conformity  with  Jewish  cus- 
toms, at  that  time  subsisting,  no  cocks  were 
allowed  to  he  in  Jerusalem,  where  Jesus  was 
apprehended.  This  is  known  and  acknowl- 
edged by  learned  Christians."  I  forbear  to 
transcribe  Mr.  English's  joke,  because  it  is  a 
poor  one  ;  but  I  will  answer  his  objection  by 
a  quotation  from  Michaelis,  a  learned  Chris- 
tian as  there  is.  "  It  is  therefore  a  poor  ob- 
jection and  unworthy  rf  a  reply,  in  order 
to  invalidate  the  relation  of  Peter's  denial  of 
Christ, which  is  recorded  by  all  the  evangelists, 
to  contend,  that  according  to  the  Bava  kama,* 
cocks  were  not  permitted  in  Jerusalem.  For 
this  is  to  confute  an  historian,  who  relates  an 
event  that  happened  in  the  city  where  he 
lived,  and  in  the  circle  of  bis  own  experience, 
by  means  of  a  tradition  heard  a  century  after 
it  was  destroyed.  To  this  it  must  be  added, 
that  what  the  Jews  relate  [in  the  Talmud]  of 
certain  privileges  belonging  to  Jerusalem,  is 
not  only  contradictory  to  Josephus,  but  mani- 

side  Jordan  or  forward  ;  because  our  inheritance  is  fallen  to  us, 
on  this  side  Jordan,  eastward,  where]  the  word  is  used  in  both 
meanings  in  the  same  sentence.  Unless,  therefore,  some  word  or 
phrase  is  added,  as  kxt'  avctroXec^  or  kxtm  B-ccXxro-xv^  to  as- 
certain the  sense,  it  ought  to  be  rendered  on  the  Jordan.  In  Is. 
ix.  1.  Zebulon  and  JVapthali  ivere  on  the  same  side  of  the  Jordan 
ivith  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  inhere  Isaiah  exercised  his  prophetick 
office."     Campbell  ad  Matt.  iv.  15. 

*  One  of  the  tracts  of  the  Misbna.     Mishira  Surenhus.  iv.  61.' 
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festly  false. *     It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  this  objection,  from  the  Talmud, 
should  have  appeared  so  important  to  many 
learned  and  sensible  writers. "f   1 ne  two  next 
instances  of  ignorance  of  Jewish  customs  are, 
that  the  author  of  the  gospel  has  represented 
Joseph  as   preparing  the   body  of  Jesus  for 
burial,  on  the  evening  after  the  Sabbath  had 
commenced,  and  the  Jews  as  meeting  in  council, 
on  the  Sabbath  day  :  neither  of  which,  says 
Mr.  English,  they  could  have  done,  because 
of  the  Jewish  law.     But  will  Mr.  English 
undertake  to  prove  that  in  these  disastrous  and 
irregular  days,  the  institutions   of  the  law  of 
Moses  were   so  inviolably  observed,  that  Jo- 
seph would  not  perform   the   last   mournful 
offices  to  our  Lord,  nor  the  Scribes  and  Phar- 
isees take  their  measures  to  suppress  the  Chris- 
tian cause, for  fear  of  violating  the  ritual  law? 
At  any  rate,  has  Mr.  English  a  right  to  argue 
that  because  they  ought  so  to  have  done,  they 
actually  did  so;  and  contradict  positive  affirm- 
ative testimony, by  a  negative  hypothesis?  The 
next  alleged  piece  of  ignorance  consists  in  the 
evangelist's  saying,  "In  the  end  of  the  Sabbath 
it  began  to  dawn  toward  the  first  day  of  the 
week."     Whereas  the  Sabbath  ended  not  at 
dawn,   but  the   preceding  evening.      If  Mr. 
English  had  been  aware  that  this  objection 
rested  on  a  mistranslation,  and  that  W'*  <r*£&*™y, 

*  Michaelis  refers  here  to  a  dissertation  of  E.  A.  Schulze^ 
De  jictis  hierosolymis  privilegiis. 
■j-  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
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to  say  the  least  maij  mean  "'the  Sabbath  being 
over"  the  difficulty  would  have  vanished.* 
Mr.  English  finally  brings  it  as  a  part  of  ig- 
norance of  Jewish  customs,  that  the  evangel- 
ist represents  that  the  guard,  which  had  been 
stationed  at  the  sepulchre,  accepted  a  bribe  to 
say  they  were  a  sleep ;  and  talks  about  the 
"  Roman  Proconsul's  submitting  to  the  indel- 
ible infamy  of  neglecting  the  discipline  of  the 
army  under  his  command,  to  such  a  degree,  as 
to  suffer  an  entire  guard  of  soldiers  avowedly 
to  sleep  at  their  station,  without  any  notice  be- 
ing taken  of  it.''f  As  to  the  soldiers  being 
willing  to  take  the  bribe,  Mr.  English  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  unless  the  soldiers  in 
question  were  different  from  modern  ones,  it 
is  of  all  things  the  most  probable.  Also  that- 
sleeping  upon  this  occasion  would  not  be  con- 
sidered a  very  heinous  crime,  will  appear 
probable  when  we  reflect  that  the  Roman  offi- 
cer, who  granted  th^  guard,  must  have  thought 
it  a  mere  whim  of  the  Jews,  in  which  he  was 
willing  to  indulge  them,  to  wish  as  Mr.  Eng- 
lish says,  a  watch  kept  round  a  tomb,  for  fear 
it  should  be  thought  a  dead  man  came  to  life  ; 
and  that  he  cared  little  whether  the  soldiers 
slept  on  such  a  post  or  not. 

In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Gary,  it  is  stated,  as  an- 
other proof  that  the  author  of  the  gospel  of  Mat- 
thew could  not  be   a  Jew,  that  he  quotes  an. 

*  See  Campbell's  note  in  loc. 

^  Ground's  of  Christianity  examined,  p.  142". 
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apocryphal  book  ascribed  to  Jeremiah.*  I 
shall  not  enter  into  the  question  of  this  text, 
though  the  opinion  that  the  quotation  was  made 
from  such  a  book  rests  on  doubtful  grounds. 
But  grant  that  it  was  so  made,  it  is  rather  a 
proof  of  the  Judaism  of  the  author.  There  were 
apocryphal  books,  held  in  respect  by  the  Jews, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Josephus  ;f  though  not 
considered  as  of  canonical  authority.  It  would 
be  natural  for  a  Jew  accordingly  to  quote  these. 
But  a  gentile  would  not  have  quoted  them,  for 
he  would  have  been  less  likely  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  estimation,  in  which  these  apocryphal 
books  were  held  ;  especially  if  he  were  as  ig- 
norant of  Jewish  affairs  as  Mr.  English  rep- 
resents the  author  of  Matthew  to  be,  he  would 
suppose  that  books  avowedly  apocryphal 
could  be  of  no  repute.  Mr.  English  refers 
us  to  Grabe's  spicelegium,  sect.  i.  p.  135,  for 
proof  of  the  fact,  that  Jerom  asserts  that  he  saw 
the  apocryphal  book  from  whence  this  quotation 
was  taken.  Unhappy  for  Mr.  English,  that 
the  advice  of  Lord  Mansfield  had  not  then  ap- 
peared !  "  Trust,"said  he,  "  to  your  good  sense 
in  forming  your  opinions,  but  beware  of  attempt- 
ing to  state  the  grounds  of  your  judgement, 
The  judgment  will  probably  be  right ;  the  ar- 
gument will  infallibly  be  wrong."J    Trust  to 

*  Matt,  xxvii.  9. 

rcci  j«.£V  eKcttrrety  Ti<FTtu%  Be  ov%*  ofiotccq  ti^tarect  rots  irpe  ectv- 
TM)  oict.  to  fjLVt  yeve<r8xi  rtjv  rav  7T(>o<pv)TW  otKpiGi)  hxfroxw. 
Josep.  Contr.  Ap.  lib.  i.    Apud.  Grabe  Spiceleg.  Saec.  i.  p.  134. 

*  Stewart's  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  human  mind-. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  83. 
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chance  in  making  your  assertions,  but  beware 
of  stating  authorities  therefor :  the  assertion 
may  possibly  be  true,  the  authority  will  proba- 
bly be  false.  Upon  turning  to  Grrabe  I 
find  that  he  quotes  Jerom  as  pronouncing  that 
verse  14  of  the  epistle  of  Jude  was  quoted 
from  the  book  of  Enoch  ;  but  says  not  one 
word  upon  the  subject,  for  which  Mr.  English 
quotes  him.*  How  then,  the  reader  will  ask, 
could  Mr.  English,  who  inveighs  against  the 
evangelists  for  false  quotations,  how  could  he 
have  referred  us  to  volume  and  page,  for  what 
was  not  there?  By  an  exceeding  simple  pro- 
cess. He  took  the  assertion,  which  he  makes 
in  his  letter,  from  nothing  less  than  Collins' 
Grounds  and  Reasons,!  and  copied  the  note 
of  Collins — "  Grabes'  Spieelegium,  Sec.  i.  p. 
135,  into  his  margin, J  that  the  reader   might 

•"  De  quibus  singulis  [libris  apocryphis]  agendi  hie  non  est 
locus  sed  id  solum  notandum  libris  isto6  si  non  omnes  saltern 
plurimos  ante  tempora  Novi  Testamenti  a  Judeis  conditos,  atque 
ab  ipsis  apostolis  subinde  allegatos  esse.  Et  de  Enochi  quidem 
libra  id  colligitur,  ex  epistola  Judae  vers.  14.  ubi  apocryphum  E- 
nochi  Scriptum  citari  jam  olim  observaverunt  Tertullianus  de 
hab.  mul.  c.  3.  et  Hieronymus  in  Catalogo  Scriptor.  Ecclesias.  in 
Juda  et  in  Comment,  ad  Tit.  i."  Grabe's  Spiceleg.  Saec.  i.  p.  135. 
Jerom,  I  know,  makes  the  assertion,\vhich  Mr.  English  ascribes  to 
him,  but  Grabe,  ubi  supra,  does  not  refer  to  the  place.  It  is  in 
that  father's  Commentary  upon  Matthew.  Tom.  iv.  p.  1.  p.  134. 
See  Marsh's  Michaelis.  i.  490. 

f  Collins'  Grounds  and  Reasons,  p.  126. 

\  Mr.  English,  borrows  also  from  Collins,  without  acknowl- 
edgement, what  he  says  [letter  to  Mr.  Cary,  p.  63.]  of  Whiston, 
of  Origen,  Tertullian,  &c,  and  particularly,  his  splendid  reference 
[Proleg.  duar.  Horn,  in  Cantic.  Canticor.]  Which  hard  &  ominous 
words  he  doubtless  put  into  the  middle  of  his  page,  to  alarm  the 
the  unlearned  reader;  who  is  however  assured,  that  they  mean 
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make  the  reference  ;  though  he  did  not  choose 
the  trouble  of  doing  it  himself.  Mr.  English 
will  ask,  in  anger,  why  I  accuse  him  of  setting 
the  authority  of  Grabe  in  his  margin,  without 
consulting  him  himself?  First,  because  if  he 
had  consulted  him,  I  will  not  think  he  would 
have  quoted  him  for  what  he  does  not  say  : 
second,  because  the  reference,  as  it  stands,  in 
Coiims,  is  Sec.  i.  p.  135.  Mr.  English,  in  an 
evil  hour,  thought  that  Sec.  stood  for  Section, 
and  has  accordingly  printed  it  Sect.  i.  p.  136. 
It  really  stands  for  seculum,  century. 

The  next  objection  is  brought  against  the 
gospel  of  John,  and  is  this,  that  "  he  repre- 
sents the  woman  of  Samaria,  as  wondering 
that  Jesus,  who  was  a  Jew,  should  ask  drink 
of  her,  who  was  a  Samaritan,  because  the 
Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  most  inconsistently 
relates,  that  the  disciples  had  gone  into  the 
Samaritan  city  to  buy  meat."  But  the  incon- 
sistency is  imaginary.  The  Jews  had  no 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Samaritans,  and 
therefore  the  woman  was  surprized  that  our 
Lord  should  ask  a  favour  of  her ;  but  there 
wras  no  law  or  tradition  against  their  trading 
together.  Mr.  English  knows  that  the  word 
Tvyx?*ot***j  rendered  above  i  have  no  dealings' 
occurs  no  where  else  in  the  scriptures,  and  that 
its  meaning  of  course  must  appear  from  the 

nothing  worse  than  "  Preface  to  two  sermons  on  Solomon's 
Song"."  Why  could  not  he  have  had  the  frankness  to  state  the 
authority  he  really  quoted,  and  simply  said,  Colt..  Grounds 
and  R.'-as.  p.  148. 
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context.*  Now  I  maintain  that  this  passage  is 
a  most  striking  mark  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
gospel,  at  least  that  it  was  written  by  a  Jew. 
If  the  author  of  it  had  been  a  Gentile  impos- 
tor, he  would  not  have  been  likely  to  know 
the  distinction  between  the  friendly  intercourse, 
that  the  Jews  did  not  hold  with  the  Samari- 
tans, and  the  commercial  intercourse,  which 
they  did.  He  would  not  therefore  have 
exposed  his  narrative  to  suspicion  by  saying, 
*  that  the  disciples  went  to  buy  meat  into  the 
city.'  Or  if  he  had  known  this  distinction,  he 
would  have  stated  it,  and  said,  '  the  disciples 
had  gone  into  the  city  to  buy  meat,  which  Was 
permitted  among  the  Jews  and  Samaritans, 
though  no  friendly  offices  were.'  But  his  men- 
tioning the  fact,  without  giving  the  explana- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  it  admits  so  easy 
and  obvious  a  one,  is  a  clear  characteristick 
of  truth. 

The  next  objection  resting  on  the  computa- 
tion of  passovers,  in  John  v,  and  vi.,  (which 
with  the  exception  of  two  out  of  the  three 
notes  of  admiration  at  the  end  is  taken  also 
from  Evanson,)  rests  upon  a  gratuitous  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  "  there  are  four  months  to 
harvest,"  and  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  word 
-x«.r%*.  in  vi.  4.  Which  is  more  probable  that 
the  whole  gospel  of  John  should  have  been 
interpolated  into  the  New  Testament,  or  a  sin- 
gle word  into  this  gospel  ? 

*  Campbell  in  loc. 
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As  Mr.  English  has  not  quoted  from  Evan- 
son,  the  instances  of  Latin  names,  written  in 
Greek  characters,  I  shall  not  occupy  the 
time  of  the  reader  by  considering  them.  I 
would  remark  that  they  are  legal  and  military 
terms,  which  of  course  must  have  been  famil- 
iar among  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest by  Pompey  ;  and  as  for  the  assertion  of 
Evan  son,  which  Mr.  English  copies,  that  they 
were  not  engrafted,  upon  the  current  language 
of  the  Jews,  till  the  time  of  Adrian,  it  is  an 
absurd  piece  of  dogmatism,  which  cannot  be 
proved.  There  is  as  much  good  sense,  as 
good  humour,  in  the  following  remark  of  Dr. 
Priestley.  <f  Who  can  be  authorised  to  say, 
at  what  precise  period  such  a  custom  as  this 
commenced,  or  how  the  custom  might  vary  in 
different  places,  and  with  different  persons; 
when  nothing  was  necessary  to  introduce  it 
but  an  acquaintance  with  latin  terms ;  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extension  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, which  had  in  fact  embraced  Judea  a  cen- 
tury before  the  writing  of  the  Gospels  ?  To 
say,  with  Mr.  Evanson,  that  such  a  practice  as 
this  might  be  common  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 
who  came  to  the  Empire  A.  D.  98,  and  not  be 
known  A,  D.  64,  is  not  a  little  extraordinary. 
To  distinguish  with  so  much  accuracy  as  this, 
a  man  must  have  a  more  nice  discernment  in 
the  Chronology  of  language,  thai*  Sancho 
Panza's  father  had  in  the  taste  of  wine  ;  who 
perceived  a  twang  of  iron,  and  also  of  leath- 
er, in  a  cask,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  af- 
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terwards  found  a  key,  with  a  leathern  thong 
tied  to  it."* 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that  I  have 
not  taken  notice  of  objections  to  the  evangel- 
ists, which  consist  simply  in  their  alleged 
contradiction  of  each  other.  This  I  have  for- 
borne to  do,  not  because  I  am  ignorant  that 
most  of  these  alleged  inconsistencies  vanish, 
when  examined  upon  the  principles  of  fair 
criticism ;  but  because  I  would  as  much  as  is 
possible  contract  the  limits  of  this  essay,  and 
because  I  am  willing,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
to  grant  to  Mr.  English,  that  as  many  of  these 
alleged  contradictions  are  real  as  he  pleases. 
Still  I  say,  that  in  all  material  points,  their 
narratives  agree,  and  that  no  man  can  read 
the  narrative  of  the  resurrection  in  each,  (I 
certainly  do  not  choose  an  example  to  favour 
myself,)  and  say  that  they  relate  a  different 
fact,  or  the  same  fact  in  a  different  manner. 
Grant  that  Luke  says  that  Joseph  hasted  to 
bury  our  Lord,  as  soon  as  lie  was  dead,  while 
according  to  Matthew,  it  was  '  when  even 
was  come/  that  Matthew  relates  that  Jesus  ap- 
pointed to  meet  the  disciples  in  Galilee,  and 
the  other  Evangelists  that  he  meet  them  at  Je- 
rusalem ;  I  still  do  not  find  that  the  substantial 
accounts  of  the  four  evangelists  differ  more  than 
four  independent  accounts  of  a  transaction, 
comprised  in  so  many  and  some  such  inciden- 
tal events,  ever  will.      And  such  differences 

*  Priestley's  letter  to  a  Young1  Man.  p.  45. 
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are  no  impeachment  of  the  general  correctness 
and  uniform  veracity  of  the  accounts.     I  can- 
not forbear  to  copy  the  examples.of  Dr.  Paley. 
"  The  embassy  of  the  Jews  to  deprecate  the 
execution  of   Claudian's  order,  to  place  his 
statue  in  their  temple,  Philo  places  in  harvest, 
Josephus   in  seed  time  :   both   contemporary 
writers.     No  reader  is  led  by  this  inconsisten- 
cy to  doubt  whether  such  an  order  was  given. 
Our  own   history    supplies    examples   of  the 
same  kind.     In  the  account  of  the  Marquis 
of  Argyle's  death,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
second,  we  have  a  very  remarkable  contradic- 
tion.     Lord   Clarendon  relates  that  he  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged  ;  which  was  perform- 
ed the  same  day :    on  the   contrary,  Buruet, 
Woodrow,  Heath,  and  Echard  agree  that  he 
was  beheaded,  and  that  he  was  condemned  upon 
the  Saturday  and  executed  upon  the  Monday. 
Was  any  reader  of  English  history  ever  skep- 
tick  enough  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  the  Mar- 
quis of  Argyle  was  beheaded  or  not"  r*  It  may 
be  added  to  this,  that  the  difference  of  the  ac- 
counts in  these   two   examples  is   far  greater 
than  any  discrepancy   of  the  evangelists.      If 
one  evangelist  had   asserted   in  terms     that 
Nicodemus  came  to  Jesus  in  seed  time,  and 
another  in  harvest ;  or  one  that  he  was  cruci- 
fied, and  another  that   he  was  beheaded,  I 
suppose  we  could  not  have  persuaded  an  un- 
believer to  hear  a  word  of  explanation.     But 

*  Palev's  Evidences,  271. 
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the  authors,  who  differ  from  each  other  in  pre- 
cisely this  degree,a re,  as  we  see  fromDr.Paley's 
example,  among  the  most  respected.  I  find  it 
thus  asked  by  Lessing,  one  of  the  first  schol- 
ars of  his  age,  "  Though  Livy,  and  Polybius, 
and  Dionysius,  and  Tacitus  relate  the  same 
events,  perhaps  the  same  battle,  or  the  same 
siege,  with  such  diversity  of  circumstance,  that 
the  circumstances  of  one  seem  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  circumstances  of  the  other; 
has  any  one  therefore  thought  of  denying  the 
event  itself,  the  battle,  or  the  siege  ?"*  Nay 
there  is  not  any  alleged  contradiction  between 
the  evangelists  so  direct,  as  that  of  the  two 
assertions  of  Mr.  English  5  the  one  that  the 
gospel  of  John  was  written  by  a  Jew,  the  oth- 
er that  it  betrays  the  marks  of  Grentilism. 
Would  Mr.  English  think  it  candid  to  con- 
clude, on  this  account,  that  every  assertion 
which  he  makes,  upon  his  own  authority,  is 
false  ? 

One  remark  more  shall'suffice  on  this  topick. 
Mr.  English  concluded  the  author  of  St.  John's 
gospel  to  be  a  Jew,  from  the  single'  circum- 
stance that  in  its  commencement  a  few  terms 
occur,  which  are  found  also  in  the  writings  of 
Philo  Judseus. — As  for  any  similarity  of  sys- 

*  Lessing-'s  Sammtliche  Schriften,  Th.  v.  s.  150.  The  work, 
from  which  this  is  quoted,  is  a  reply  to  an  attack  made  on  Les- 
Smg*fc  notes  to  the  celebrated  annonymous  deistical  writer,  cal- 
led the  Wolfenbtittle  Fragmentist.  The  remarks  of  Lessing- 
ought  to  be  translated,  and  read  by  every  one,  who  is  over  fond 
o*.  Harmonies,  a  species  of  work,  of  which  Warburton  said,  that 
re  read  none  and  consulted  few. 
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tern  or  sentiment,  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  resemblance  consists  entirely  in  this  com- 
mon use  of  the  word  **vh.  Now  only  let  Mr. 
English  reflect  that  he  has  said,  that  *  the  New 
Testament  is  founded  upon  the  old  ;'  let  him 
consider  how  many  passages  are  quoted  (even 
if  some  are  erroneous)  how  many  Jewish  cus- 
toms are  mentioned  or  implied,  (even  if  some 
are  mistaken)  and  what  familiarity  of  knowl- 
edge is  discovered  with  the  manners  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  people,  what  undesigned  coinci- 
dences with  the  little  events  of  the  times  !  Is 
it  possible  that  all  this  is  not  enough  to  pro,ve 
that  the  authors  were  Jews,  when  a  resem- 
blance of  few  words  with  a  Jewish  writer, 
was  sufficient  to  prove  it  of  one  of  them  ? 
Would  it  not  be  more  probable  that  the  passa- 
ges,  to  which  objections  are  alleged,  were 
corruptions,  than  that  the  whole  was  a  forgery  ? 
Mr.  English  says  that  some  of  St.  Paul's 
epistles  are  deeply  tinctured  with  the  Cabbal- 
istick  notions,  and  derived  from  f  the  profound- 
est  of  the  Jewish  divines ;?  he  says  it  particu- 
larly of  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which 
is  one  of  those  which,  after  Evanson,  he 
placed  among  the  Gentile  forgeries.  How  im- 
probable that  a  Gentile  should  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  profundities  of  the  Cabba- 
listick  Theology  !  Again  he  alleges,  from  our 
present  gospels,  that  Christ  and  the  twelve  a- 
postles,  were  of  the  fancied  Jewish  party, 
which  was  opposed  to  the  party  of  Paul  and 
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the  Gentile  Christians.  How  absurd  that  these 
very  gospels  were  forged  by  a  Gentile  !  Most 
of  Mr.  English's  objections  from  internal  evi- 
dence are  to  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  a  few  to 
Mark  and  John,  and  none  as  I  think  particu- 
larly stated  to  the  gospel  of  Luke,  or  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  nor  to  any  of  the  epistles ; 
other  than  to  say  that  Evanson  called  some  of 
them  in  question.  Now  only  let  Mr.  English 
consider  how  very  little  would  be  lost  to 
Christianity,  even  as  at  present  understood,  so 
long  as  the  two  histories  of  Luke  and  several 
epistles  of  Paul  a^e  retained!  And  let  him  partic- 
ularly reflect,  that  what  Evanson  retains  must 
be  well  supported.  He  was  indeed  no  child  of 
faith  ;  except  indeed  that  skepticism,  in  all  its 
degrees,is  credulity:  inasmuch  as  in  order  to  dis- 
believe difficulties,  you  must  believe  impossibil- 
ities. With  respect  to  the  system  of  Evanson,  I 
need  not  add  much  to  the  refutations,  I  have  at- 
tempted of  what  Mr.  English  has  borrowed  from 
him.  I  would  only  say,  that  considering  how 
familiar  Mr.  English  must  have  been  with 
his  writings,  he  has  most  intolerably  misrep- 
resented him.  '  Semler,  says  he,  considered  the 
New  Testament  as  a  collection  of  pious  frauds, 
written  for  pious  purposes,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  century,  (the  very  time  assigned 
for  this  first  appearance  by  Dodwell.)  Evan- 
son adopts  and  gives  good  reasons  for  a  simi- 
lar opinion  with  regard  to  most  of  the  books 
that  go  to  compose  it.?  Now  these  are  the 
words  of  Evanson  "  both  of  them  (Mark  and 
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Luke,)  were  of  later  date  than  Josephus*  his- 
tory, most  probably  not  earlier  than  the  latter 
end  of  Trajan's  reign,  or  beginning  of  Adri- 
an's."    Adrian  began  to  reign  A.  D.  117,  and 
when  we  consider  that  Evanson  hesitates  a  lit- 
tle about  placing  the  gospels  so  low,  and  that 
Mr.  English  represents  him  as  reducing  them 
down  to  the  latter  end  of  the  second  century, 
we  shall  be  ready  to  think  that  he  makes  an 
ungrateful  return  for  the  abundant  materials, 
with  which  Evanson  supplied  him.     That  the 
reader  may  know  in  what  estimation  Evanson 
is  held,  I  will  just  observe,  that  Eichhorn,  a. 
critick  to  be  sure  not  easily  startled,  in  a  cur- 
sory notice   taken  of  the  Dissonance  of  the 
evangelists,  calls  him  the  modern  Hardouin  ; 
a  dreamer,  I  need  not  tell  my  reader,  who  fan- 
cied that  most  of  the  scriptures  as  well  as  the 
classicks  were  the  forgeries  of  monks,  in  the 
13th  century.*      After  quoting  the  principle, 
upon  which  Evanson' s  objections  to  the  evan- 
gelists rest,  Eichhorn  exclaims,  "  a  sweeping 
doctrine  indeed,  which   would  annihilate,   at 
one  blow,  the  greater  part  of  ancient  history  ! 
And  he  closes  his  notice   with  this  remark  : 
"  In  objecting  to  the  authenticity  of  the  above 
named  epistles  this  author  goes  still  more  ar- 
bitrarily to  work.     He   grounds  his  rejection 
of  them  upon  a  crude  conjecture,  of  so  little 
iveight  that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  stating, 

*  Hardouin  thought  that  Lalage,  in  Horace's  Integer  titx  was 
designed  to  represent  Christ. 
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in  an  extract,  much  less  of  contradicting."* 
Finally,  why  does  Mr.  English,  in  discussing 
the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  avoid 
the  topick  of  the  internal  evidence  of  the  acts 
of  the  apostles  aad  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and 
pass  in  deep  silence  the  unanswerable  argu- 
ments of  Paley's  Horse  Paulinse  ;  to  which 
work,  because  the  argument  is  partly  a  cumula- 
tive one,  and  not  to  be  fully  stated  in  my  lim- 
its, I  refer  the  reader,  just  observing  that, 
whoever  denies  the  authenticy  of  the  scrip- 
tures just  named,  before  he  has  read,  and 
weighed,  and  refuted  the  argument  of  Dr.  Pa- 
ley's  Horse  Paulinse,  trifles  with  his  own  un- 
derstanding. 

In  Mr.  English's  argument  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  New  Testament  from  external 
evidence,  the  facts  which  he  alleges  are  meagre, 
and  the  liberties,in  which  he  has  indulged  him- 
self, in  stating  authorities  are,  notwithstanding 
what  we  have  already  seen  in  this  way,  almost 
incredible.  The  account  he  gives  of  the  opin- 
ions of  Semler,  is  upon  the  whole,  the  most  re- 
markable attempt  upon  the  good  nature  of 
his  readers ;  because  the  late  publication 
among  us  of  life  of  this  theologian ,  by  the 
celebrated  Eichhorn,  seemed  to  put  his  opin- 
ions beyond  the  reach  of  misrepresentation.! 
He  thus  represents  his  opinions 

*  Eichhorn's  All.  Bib.  Band.  v.  p.  481—5—498. ' 
f  The  reviewer  of  Mr.  English's  work  in  the  Cambridge  re- 
pository, Vol.  iv.  305,  thus  speaks  upon  this  subject  "  The  state- 
ment of  Mr.  English  is  without   foundation,  and  is  a  specimen 
of  the  sort  of  errours  to  be  found  in  his  book.    It  is  partlcu- 
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"  The  great  Semler,  after  spending  his  life  in 
ecclesiastical  antiquities,  which  he  is  allowed  to  have 
understood  better  than  any  before  him,  affirmed  to  his 
astonished  Correligionists,  that  except  the  gospel  of 
John  and  the  apocalypse,  the  whole  New  Testament 
was  a  collection  of  forgeries,  written  by  the  partizans 
of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  parties  of  the  christian 
church,  and  entitled  apostolick '[where?]  in  order  the 
better  to  answer  their  purpose.'5 

"  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  Mr.  Evanson  has  as- 
serted and  proved  the  spuriousness  of  the  gospel  of 
John,  which  Semler  spared  in  the  general  wreck,  which 
he  made  of  the  authenticity  of  the  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament. 

"  Semler  considered  the  New  Testament  as  a  col- 
lection of  pious  frauds,  written  for  pious  purposes,  in 

the  latter  part  of  the  second  century." 

In  the  first  assertion  Mr.  English  spares  us 
two  books,  in  the  second  one,  but  in  the  heat 
of  the  long  note,  whence  the  third  is  taken,  the 
whole  New  Tetament  is  a  forgery.  But  let 
not  the  reader  be  alarmed.     These  assertions 


larly  unfortunate,  not  only  as  Semler  did  not  deny  the  genuine- 
ness of  those  books  of  theNewTestament,  which  have  been  univer- 
sally received,but  did  question  the  genuineness  of  the  apocalypse 
which  Mr.  English  represents  him  as  having  maintained.  "With 
no  book  of  the  NewTestament,says  the  writer  of  his  life,did  Sem- 
ler proceed  so  unfairly  as  with  the  apocalypse.  Since  he  hasti- 
ly adopted  the  opinion,  that  it  Mas  the  work  of  a  visionary,  fab- 
ricated to  advance  fanatical  notions  respecting  the  Messiah." 
See  also  Sender's  institutio  ad  doctrinam  christianam  liberaliter 
discendam,  pp.  153,  154.  In  the  latter  work,  Semler  makes  the 
following  remark  in  speaking  of  those  spurious  gospels,  epistles 
8cc.  which  Mr.  English  thinks  of  so  much  consequence.  "But 
this  also  we  understand,  that  prior  to  these  there  were  true  gos- 
pels, Acts,  and  Epistles,  after  the  likeness  of  which  those  wri- 
tings were  forged." 
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are  not  true.  I  had  almost  said  there  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  them.  Mr.  English  has  ap- 
plied that  to  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  Sender  held  only  of  the  Catholick  epis- 
tles, so  called,  which  estimated  even  by  the 
number  of  pages,  make  up  scarce  a  sixteenth 
part.  u  With  the  same  view,"  says  Eichhorn, 
expressingthe  opinions  of  Sender, "  of  allaying 
the  party  spirit  of  the  two  christian  schools, 
and  of  forming  them  into  a  single  catholick 
church,  the  catholick  epistles,  as  their  name 
imports,  were  composed."  These  Semler 
did  therefore  unquestionably  consider  as  pious 
frauds,  but  the  learned  reader  well  knows  that 
as  long  ago  as  Eusebius,  they  were  many  of 
them  numbered  among  the  MT^y«/uv«,  or  books 
rejected  by  some,  that  four  of  them,  viz.  the  sec- 
ond of  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John, 
and  the  epistle  of  Jude  are  not  found  in  the 
Syriack  version  ;  and  according  to  Lardner 
should  not  be  quoted  in  proof  of  doctrine,  as 
scripture.  Semler  therefore  rejected  the 
Catholick  epistles,  as  he  did  also  the  apoca- 
lypse, which  Mr.  English,  by  a  singular  illfor- 
tune  has  mentioned  as  one  of  the  only  two 
books,  which  he  admitted.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions he  believed  the  authenticity  of  the 
whole  New  Testament,  the  four  gospels,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  all  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  not  excepting  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
His  opinion  of  the  origin  and  composition  of 
the  three  first  Gospels,  was  the  same  as  that 
of  Le  Clerc;  Michaelis,  Lessing,  and  Eich- 
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horn,  and  which  has  been  illustrated  and 
maintained  by  professor  Marsh.  This  opin- 
ion is,  that  they  were  compiled  from  doc- 
uments of  our  Lords  preaching  and  life,  which 
had  been  committed  to  writing,  during  his  life 
or  immediately  after,  and  which  became,  after 
different  additions,  revisions  and  translations, 
the  basis  of  our  present  gospels.  He  supposes 
they  were  brought  into  their  present  state  by 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  soon  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  70.* 
The  gospel  of  John  he  thinks,  contrary  to  the 
ancient  opinion,  was  written  earlier ;  and  some 
confused  notion  of  this  probably  gave  Mr. 
English  the  impression  that  he  held  this  alone 
to  be  authentick.  The  reader,  who  is  yet  un- 
satisfied, may  consult  Semler's  Commentarii 
Historici  de  Statu  Christiano,  pp.  14  et  seq.  his 
Institutio  ad  doctrinam  liberaliter  discendam, 
pp.  132  et  seq.  any  of  his  paraphrases,  and 
particularly  that  portion  of  his  life  contained 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Reposi- 
tory, for  which  it  was  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Eichhorn's  universal  library.  The 
reader  may  therefore  smile  at  the  unhesitating 
positiveness,  with  which  Mr.  English  errs  on 
this  point. 

*  "  From  such  separate  materials,  which  had  gone  through 
different  hands,  and  which  had  acquired  a  variety  of  text  and 
context,  from  the  different  transcripts  and  translations,  in  which 
they  circulated,  though  for  the  most  part  they  were  copied  ver- 
batim from  one.  another,  several  gospels,  among  which  were 
our  three  first,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  were  composed  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  designated  some  by  the  names 
of  the  readers,  for  whom  they  were  designed,  and  others  by  ffeg 
names  of  their  authors  a?id  compilers.*' 
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Not  equally  unjust,  but  perhaps  equally  de- 
ceptive, is  the  statement  he  gives  of  the  opin- 
ions of  Doclwell.  "  The  very  learned  and 
pious  Dodwell  in  his  dissertations  on  Irenseus, 
avows  that  he  cannot  find  in  ecclesiastical 
antiquities  (which  he  understood  better  than 
any  man  of  his  age,)  any  evidence  at  all,  that 
the  four  gospels  were  known  or  heard  of  be- 
fore the  time  of  Trajan  and  Adrian  ;  i.  e.  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  second  century,  i.  e. 
nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  apostles  were 
dead."  Again,  "  Sender  considered  the  New 
Testament  as  a  collection  of  pious  frauds, 
written  for  pious  purposes  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  century,  the  very  time  assigned 
for  their  first  appearance  by  Dodwell."  I  am 
apprehensive  lest  these  two  sentences,  brief  as 
they  are,  should  destroy  Mr.  English's  claim 
to  the  succession  of  the  title  he  so  liberally 
confers  on  Dodwell,  that  of  the  best  ecclesias- 
tical antiquarian  of  his  age.  In  the  first  place, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  if  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century  be  the  'very  time*  assigned 
by  Dodwell,  as  he  assures  us  it  was,  for  the 
first  appearance  of  the  gospels,  it  is  not  quite 
obvious  how  they  could  have  appeared  '  in 
the  middle'  of  that  century,  as  he  also  assures 
us  they  did.  If  the  French  revolution  took 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  does  not  appear  how  it  could  have 
burst  out  in  the  year  1750.  Again,  one  does 
not  well  know  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
the  'time  of  Trajan  and  Adrian.'     Trajan 
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became  emperor  A.  D.  94,  and  Adrian  suc- 
ceeded him  A.  D.  117,  and  to  say  that  '  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  gospels  appeared  be- 
fore the  time  of  Trajan  and  Adrian,'  is  like 
saying,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  letters  of 
Junius  were  written  before  the  time  of  George 
the  second  and  George  the  third.  The  words 
of  Dodwell,  for  which  Mr.  English  thought 
fit  to  provide  accommodation  in  an  appendix, 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  pages  from  the  place 
where  he  makes  a  report  of  them,  are  these, 
u  The  canonical  writings  lay  concealed  in  the 
coffers  of  private  churches  or  persons  till  the 
latter  times  of  Trajan,  or  rather  perhaps  of 
Adrian."  That  is,  till  sometime  between  the 
years  110  and  120  ;  for  considering  that  Dod- 
well  places  the  formation  of  the  canon  in  the 
latter  times  of  Trajan,  who  died  A.  D.  117, 
and  then  hesitates  whether  it  ought  not  per- 
haps to  be  extended  to  those  of  Adrian,  who 
acceded  the  same  year ;  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  period  of  this  formation  ranged  in 
his  mind,  within  greater  limits  than  a  few 
years  on  each  side  of  the  year  117.  But  Mr. 
English  did  not  know  so  common  a  thing  as 
the  time  when  Adrian  reigned.  We  will  grant 
that  it  was  from  pure  inadvertence,  that  he 
placed  him  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century  :  but  when  he  places  him  in  the  mid- 
dle of  that  century,  he  cannot  plead  the  same 
excuse.  Now  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, instead  of  being  the  times  or  even  the 
latter  times  of  Adrian,  was  the  latter  times  of 
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Antoninus  Pius,  his   successor,  who  came  to 
the  empire  at  the  death  of  Adrian,  A.D.  138. 
Thus  incorrectly  has  Mr.   English  stated 
the  opinions  of  Dodwell,  whom  he  calls,  by  a 
silly  flourish,  the  best  ecclesiastical  antiquarian 
of  the  day.     We  recommend  to  him  to  read 
what  Dr.  Middleton,  an  author  of  illustrious 
repute  in  the  Grounds  of  Christianity  exam- 
ined, says  of  this  Dr.  Dodwell,  in  a  reply  to 
his  son,  under  the  title  of  "  Vindication  of  the 
Free  Enquiry."  I  would  only  observe  in  con- 
clusion, that  Mr.  English  has  taken  the   ex- 
tract  from  Dodwell,  which  he  gives  in  his 
appendix  B,  with  all  else  contained  in  that 
appendix,  to  the  amount  of  three  pages,  from 
Toland's  Amyntor,  pp.  193—199.     Toland, 
after  giving  the  extract  from  Dodwell,  thus 
makes   the   reference, — Dissert.  1.   in  Iren. 
§>  38,  39."     This  is  correct.     It  is  from  the 
thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  sections  of  that 
author.     But  Mr.  English,  alas  !  must  needs 
translate  this  refereuce  into  English,  and  thus 
renders  it ;  *  Extract  from  DodwelPs  Disser- 
tations on  Irenseus,  diss.  i.  p.  38,  39.  Whereas 
it  is  pages  66  and  67.     I  do  not  mention  this 
errour,  as  of  the  smallest  consequence  to  the 
argument,  but  to  show  with  what  freedom  Mr. 
English  appropriates  to  himself  the  property 
of  others,  and  also  that  he  had  not  the  curiosity 
to  turn  to  Dodwell' s  dissertations,  which  stood 
by  him  on  the  shelf  in  the  College  library,  to 
see  whether  the  extract  was  fairly  made  by 
Toland  : — Which  it  is  not,  for  Toland  begins 
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his  extract  (which  as  it  stands  would  lead  the 
reader  to  think  that  Dodwell  questioned  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,)  in  the 
middle  of  a  section,  the  first  part  of  which  un- 
hesitatingly asserts  that  the  hooks  of  the  New 
Testament  are  genuine,  and  written  by  those 
whose  names  they  bear,  the  eye  witnesses  of 
the  facts  they  record.  For  a  full  refutation 
however  of  the  conjectures  which  Dodwell 
advances  in  this  famous  extract,  and  there  is 
little  but  conjectures  in  it,  I  would  refer 
the  reader  to  the  third  dissertation  subjoined 
to  Le  Clerc's  Harmony.*  In  that  disserta- 
tion Le  Clerc  examines  this  extract,  sentence 
by  sentence,  and  shows  how  groundless  and 
imaginary  are  the  assertions  it  contains.  One 
thing  is  obvious  in  itself ;  if,  as  Dodwell,  and 
Evanson,  and  Mr.  English  allow,  the  gospels 
were  generally  received  at  the  latter  end  of 
Trajan's  or  beginning  of  Adrian's  reign,  that 
is,  not  later  than  A.D.  ISO,  they  must  have 
been  written  at  least  by  the  time  of  the  des- 
truction of  Jerusalem.  For  no  man,  who  has 
the  least  notion  of  the  state  of  literary  commu- 
nication, the  remoteness  of  the  various  Chris- 
tian societies,  by  which  the  scriptures  were 
preserved  if  at  all,  and  the  peculiar  difficul- 

*  A  certain  friend  of  Evanson's  seems  to  have  plaved  him 
false  in  this  matter.  Evanson  tells  us  [reply  to  Priestley,  p.  42.] 
That  his  friend  had  sent  him  some  extracts'  from  Le  Cl'erc's  dis~- 
sertation,  and  they  seem  to  have  pleased  him  so  much,  that  he 
recommends  to  his  reader  to  peruse  the  whole  dissertation  :  by 
which  he  makes  it  probable  that  he  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
do  it  himself,  since  that  dissertation  overthrows  the  fair  fabrick 
he  had  built  on  the  authority  of  Dodwell.' 

40 
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ties  which  must  have  obstructed  the  intercourse 
of  Christians,  can  think  that  a  less  interval 
than  this  would  have  been  sufficient,  for  the 
collection  and  general  reception  of  so  many 
books  as  the  New  Testament  comprises. 

With  respect  to  the  apocryphal  gospels  and 
epistles,  I  cannot  blame  Mr.  English  for  say- 
ing so  much,  because  he  has  not  read  the  work 
of  Jones,  in  which  those  that  are  extant  are 
collected  and  compared  with  our  genuine 
gospels.  There  is  not  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  latter,  than  that  which 
this  comparison  affords.  The  apocryphal  gos- 
pels are  so  miserably  insipid,  such  barefaced, 
undisguised  impositions,  that  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  English  himself  will  own  that,  allowing 
our  sacred  books  to  be  authentick,  there  could 
be  no  danger  of  confounding  them  with  these. 
Mr.  English  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cary's  hint,  that 
the  works  of  Jones  and  Lardner  would  be  to 
an  infidel  what  the  file  was  to  the  viper,  ex- 
cuses himself  from  making  the  experiment, 
under  the  impression  that  these  works  amount- 
ed to  thirty  volumes,  and  would  overload  his 
stomach.  We  would  relieve  him  from  the 
first  apprehension,  as  the  work  of  Jones  and 
that  part  of  Lardner,*  which  refers  to  the  sub- 
ject, amount  altogether  to  ten  volumes,  less 
by  two  thirds  than  he  had  feared.  His  second 
apprehension  we  must  own  to  be  better  found- 

*  The  last  edition  of  Lardner,  in  eleven  volumes,  embraces 
the  credibility  and  the  Jewish  and  heathen  teslimo?iies  in  the  eight 
first. 
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ed  :  lie  would  probably  find  the  contents  of 
these  volumes  highly  indigestible.  The  pot- 
tage of  Evanson  and  Toland  will  prove  much 
more  innocent. 

In  treating  of  the  external  evidence  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  scriptures,  Mr.  English  first 
relates  some  well  known  anecdotes  to  show 
that  Papias  was  a  weak  and  credulous  man, 
and  he  afterwards  asserts  the  same  of  Irenseus 
and  Tertullian,  with  the  intimation,  that  the 
two  latter  were  certainly  liars.  All  this 
may  be  true,  but  the  question  is  this  :  how 
came  it  that  these  men,  who  were  so  dishonest 
as  to  have  no  restraint  of  principles,  should 
select  from  a  number  of  forged  gospels  four, 
which,  as  Mr.  English  says,  contradict  each 
other  so  often  ?  Why  did  they  not  procure 
such  to  be  forged,  as  would  hang  together,  and 
tell  a  plausible  tale.  Tertullian  is  a  very 
shrewd  writer,  and  Irena^us  less  fool  than 
knave  ;  why  did  they  not  see  that  instead  of 
favouring  their  cause,  by  asserting  these  four 
gospels,  they  were  in  reality,  by  so  doing, 
burdening  it  with  a  mass  of  contradictions? 
Papias  too  was  a  weak  man,  but  weak  men  do 
not  see  books  which  do  not  exist.  Papias 
wrote  A.  D.  116,  and  speaks  of  the  Hebrew 
gospel  of  Matthew  :  now  I  apprehend  if 
that  gospel  was  forged,  as  Mr.  English  says, 
thirty-four  years  afterwards,  that  Papias,  be 
he  ever  so  weak,  could  not  have  spoken  of  it. 
The  Acta  Eruditorum  for  1713  speaks  of 
the  work  of  Surenhusius.     Now  if  any  one 
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should  say  that  that  work,  instead  of  being  aii- 
thentick,  was  forged  in  1750,  I  apprehend  he 
would  be  thought  a  great  trifler,  if  he  said, 
#  Why,  the  Acta  Eruditorum  speaks  of  it  in- 
deed forty  years  before,  but  the  conductors  of 
that  journal  were  exceeding  weak  men."  The 
huth,  is  that  mere  weakness  does  not  impart 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  though  Papias  was 
convicted  of  utter  fatuity,  it  would  not  be  at 
all  more  probable  that  he  could  mention  a 
book  that  was  forged  at  a  period  later  by  thirty- 
four  years.  But,  says  Mr.  English,  Papias 
speaks  of  a  Hebrew  gospel  of  Matthew,  and 
ours  is  in  Greek,  and  moreover,  ours  has  not 
the  air  of  a  translation,  and  is  acknowledged 
by  most  of  the  learned  not  to  be  one.  But 
Mr.  English  is  aware  that  Michaelis,  the 
highest  authority  on  these  subjects,  pronounces 
that  it  is  a  translation,  and  maintains  his 
proposition  not  less  from  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients,  than  from  internal  evi- 
dence. Moreover,  this  objection  to  the  testi- 
mony which  Papias  bears  to  Matthew  will  not 
apply  to  the  testimony  which  he  bears  to 
Mark.  He  says  that  Mark,  "  being  the  inter- 
preter of  Peter,  wrote  what  he  remembered  : 
but  not  in  the  order  in  which  things  were  spoken 
and  done  by  Christ.  For  he  was  not  a  hearer 
of  the  Lord,  but  afterwards  a  follower  of  Pe- 
ter/' Papias  also,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Eusebius,  who  devotes  a  whole  chapter  of  his 
ecclesiastical  history  to  the  subject,  quotes  the 
first  epistles  of  Peter  and  of  John.* 

*  See  the  chapter  of  Lardner  upon  Papias,  Works,  vol.  i. 
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In  stating  the  evidence  of  Justin  Martyr, 
Mr.  English  has  taken  a  heinous  liberty  with 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Marsh,  which  he  professes 
to  quote.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  substantially 
acknowledged  by  Dr.  Marsh,  that  the  quota- 
tions of  Justin  Martyr  are  so  unlike  the  words. 
and  circumstances  in  the  received  evangelists, 
with  which  they  appear  to  correspond,  that 
one  of  two  things  must  be  true  :  either  that 
Justin,  who  lived  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  Jesus,  had  never  seen  any  of  the  present 
gospels,  or  else  that  they  were  in  his  time  in 
a  very  different  state  from  what  they  now  are." 
[N.  B.  for  140  read  110.]  Now  the  truth  is, 
that  in  all  Justin's  works,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion,* there  is  not  a  circumstance  mentioned 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  present  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  From  the  writings  of 
Justin  alone,  you  might  gather  a  consistent 
epitome  of  what  Jesus  did  and  taught.  Nei- 
ther does  Dr.  Marsh  say  one  word  about  a  dif- 
ference between  the  circumstances  quoted  by 
Justin  Martyr,  and  those  of  our  present  gos- 
pels. The  difference  is  altogether  verbal,  and 
this  is  so  slight  that  in  the  translation  of 
Justin,  compared  with  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  generally  disappears.     By  what  ar- 

*  Justin  says,  that  when  our  Lord  was  baptized  "afire  shone 
out  of  the  river  Jordan."  But  it  is  to  be  carefully  noted,  that 
he  does  not  profess  to  take  this  from  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Apostles  called  Gospels,"  which  he  elsewhei*e  quotes,  but  makes 
a  distinction  between  this  fact,  and  another  which  he  immediate- 
ly subjoins  with  eypct-^/uv  ot  AtoctoAo/.  Justini  Dial,  p.  330. 
Grabe's  Spiceleg".  Saec.  i.p.  20. 
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gument,  says  the  'learned  and  pious  Dod- 
well,  the  first  ecclesiastical  antiquarian  of  his 
age/  does  it  appear  that  our  gospels  are  the 
books  so  called  by  Justin  ?  First,  from  the 
testimony  of  Irenaeus,  his  contemporary,  who 
without  doubt  received  ours.  Second,  from 
Justin  himself,  who  quotes  from  our  gospels 
very  many  places,  and  that  most  faithfully, 
very  rarely  [in  a  single  instance,]  admitting 
any  thing  apocryphal.  Nor  do  his  words, 
when  carefully  examined,  lead  to  a  different 
conclusion.*  Le  Clerc  and  Lardner  think  the 
same ;  and  in  fact  the  modern  German  divines 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  who  thought  the 
verbal  diversity  of  Justin's  quotations  from 
the  present  text  of  the  evangelists  to  be  of  any 
consequence.  As  a  question  of  criticism,  I 
own  it  is  a  difficult  one,  and  did  I  think  that 
Justin  had  not  quoted  our  present  books,  I 
should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  avow  it.  But 
when  we  reflect  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  facts  mentioned  ;  that  the  verbal  coinci- 
dence is  sometimes  exact,  and  sometimes  so 
great  as  to  appear  exact,  in  a  translation ;  that 
Justin  calls  his  books  by  the  name  of  gospels, 
and  says  that  they  were  written  by  apostles 
and  apostolick  men,  which  precisely  corres- 
ponds with  ours,  two  of  which  are  by  apos- 

*  Quo  tamen  (inquies)  argumento  constabit  nostra  esse  ilia, 
qute  a  Justino  designantur,  Evangelia  ?  Imprimis  ex  Irenseo 
coxvo  testi,  quern  ilia  proculdubio  non  latuerant.  Turn  et  ex 
ipso  Justino,  qui  e  nostris  Evangeliis  loca  plurima  adduxit,  et 
quidem  id  castissime,  raro  admodum  immistis  apocryphis.     Nec 

SANE  AL1UD  VEHBA  EJUS  IPSA  SUADENT  PENITIUS  INSPECTA.     DiSSert, 
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ties,  and  two  by  apostolick  men  ;  and  thai 
Irenaeus  makes  no  mention  of  any  other  book* 
so  similar  to  ours,  as  those  of  Justin  were,  if 
they  be  not  the  same  :  when  we  reflect  on 
these  things,  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  Justin  quoted  any  other  gospels  than  ours. 
If  however  it  be  thought  necessary,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  to  grant  that  he  did  not  quote 
our  books,  then  it  will  be  an  inference  scarcely 
less  favourable  to  Christianity,  that  a  set  of 
sacred  writings,  different  from  ours,  did  yet 
testify  to  the  truth  of  the  same  facts. 

The  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  scriptures 
are  multifarious  and  abundant.*  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  a  series  of  authors  who  quote  them 
from  the  age  succeeding  that  in  which  they 
are  alleged  to  be  written,  to  the  present.  We 
have  considered  the  testimony  of  Papias  A.  D. 
116,  Justin  140,  Irenseus  170,  and  Tertullian 
200.  These  four,  says  Mr.  English,  are  "all 
the  witnesses  that  can  be  produced,  as  speak- 
ing of  the  gospels,  who  lived  within  two  hun- 
dred years  after  Jesus  ! I"  If  he  will  venture 
upon  the  works  of  Lardner  however,  he  will 
find  cause  to  add  to  the  number  the  author  of 
the  epistle  to  Diognetus,  Dionysius  of  Corinth, 
Tatian,  Hegesippus,  Melito,  the  epistle  of  the 
churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  Athenago- 
ras,  Miltiades,  Theophilus,  Pantenus,  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria,  Polycrates,  Heraclitus, 
Hermias,  and  Serapion,  (all  of  whom  are 
mentioned  by   Lardner,   before   Tertullian,) 

*  I  abstract  this  short  sketch  from  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii. 
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and  Minutius  Felix  and  Origen,  who  also 
lived  within  two  hundred  years  after  our 
Lord. 

Next,  there  is  the  testimony  of  the  Here- 
ticks,  so  called,  who,  instead  of  accusing  the 
orthodox  church  of  having  adopted  forged 
Scriptures,  adopted  the  same  themselves,  with 
the  alteration  or  omission  of  such  passages  as 
contradicted  their  heretical  tenets  ;  or  else  re- 
jected the  whole  books  as  without  authority. 
Thus  the  Nazarenes  are  said,  instead  of  deny- 
ing the  epistles  ascribed  to  Paul,  who  contra- 
dicted their  doctrines,  to  have  been  written  by 
that  apostle,  are  said  to  have  denied  the  apos- 
tleship  of  Paul  himself  upon  the  very  ground  that 
he  wrote  those  epistles ;  and  Mr.  English,  in  an 
unlucky  passage  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
avers  that  the  disciples  of  the  twelve  apostles 
rejected  every  individual  book  of  the  present 
New  Testament.  But  they  could  not  have 
rejected  what  was  not  in  existence.  The  case 
of  Marcion  is  the  fairest  specimen  of  this 
heretical  testimony.  He  taught  that  the  gos- 
pel of  Matthew,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
with  those  of  Peter  and  James,  and  all  the 
Old  Testament,  were  scriptures  for  the  Jews, 
not  for  Christians ;  while  he  adopted  the 
Gospel  according  to  Luke,  with  ten  epistles  of 
Paul,  and  altered  them  to  accommodate  his 
purposes.  Marcion  flourished  in  the  former 
part  of  the  second  century. 

Next  to  the  heretical  is  the  heathen  author- 
ity.    Celsus,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half 
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of  the  second  century,  wrote  a  book  against 
Christianity,  from  which  Mr.  English  has 
given  some  extracts,  and  from  which  I  had 
promised  some* more.  But  my  limits  will  ad- 
mit nothing  like  a  fair  specimen  of  the  amount 
and  variety  of  references,  which  Celsus  makes 
to  our  gospels  and  other  scriptures.  I  would 
therefore  refer  to  the  third  section  of  Lardner's 
chapter  upon  Celsus,*  and  set  down  here  the 
conclusion  which  the  former  draws.  "In  the 
passages  cited  under  the  third  section,  we 
have  seen  many  plain  references  to  the  gos- 
pels, and  to  several  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  if 
not  also  to  St.  Peter's  and  St.  John's.  We 
are  assured  by  Celsus  that  there  were  histo- 
ries of  Jesus  written  by  his  disciples,  mean- 
ing his  apostles  and  companions,  and  that 
these  books  were  well  known  and  in  high  re- 
pute among  Christians.  We  have  seen,  in 
his  fragments,  plain  references  to  the  gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  and 
it  appears  also  highly  probable,  or  even  cer- 
tain, that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  ;  but  he  has  not 
expressly  mentioned  the  books  themselves, 
nor  the  names  of  the  writers;  nor  is  there  so 
much  as  an  insinuation,  that  the  later  Chris- 
tians of  Celsus'  own  time,  or  thereabout,  had 
forged  these  histories,  to  do  honour  to  Jesus. 
He  only  says,  that  they  had  altered  some 
things  5  but  of  that  he  produced  no  proof,  nor 
did  he  allege  any  particular  instances ;  he  onHr 

•  Lardners  Works,  vol.  vii, 
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says  in  the  place  referred  to,  if  Origen  has 
taken  the  words  of  Celsus  exactly,  that  some 
of  the  believers  had  taken  the  liberty  to  alter 
the  gospel  from  the  first  writing."  Now  Mr. 
English  would  fain  have  us  believe  that  it 
was  m  the  very  time  of  Celsus  that  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  were  forged.  Is  it  cred- 
ible, that  Celsus,  whom  he  commends  for  his 
observation,  should  have  omitted  any  mention 
or  insinuation  of  a  fact,  which  would  have  af- 
forded him  so  much  triumph  ?  Or  does  Mr. 
English  prefer  the  solution  of  Evanson,  that 
Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian  did  not  real- 
ly think  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
genuine,  but  thought  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  argue  upon  the  supposition,  that  they  were, 
that  the  Christians  might  have  to  answer  for 
all  their  alleged  contradictions  and  absurdi- 
ties ?*  This  would  be  really  too  much  to  ask 
us  to  believe  ;  that  Celsus,  Julian,  and  Por- 
phyry should  have  had  the  proofs  of  the  spu- 
riousness  of  the  New  Testament  in  their 
hands,  and  of  course  of  the  fraud  of  their  ad- 
versaries, and  yet  never  mentioned  and  hinted 
at  them.  They  would  have  said,  '  it  is  true 
your  books  are  forged,  but  since  you  hold 
them  to  be  authority,  we  will  argue  from  them 
as  such.5  For  the  testimony  of  Porphyry  and 
Julian  I  must  also  refer  to  Lardner. 

Finally,  there  is  the  testimony  of  the  ver- 
sions, many  of  which  were  very  early  made, 
Michaelis  places  the  Syriack  in  the  first  cea~ 

*  Bvanson's  dissonance,  p.  18 
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tury,  and  the  circumstance  that  it  does  not 
contain  those  books,  which  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  last  written,  as  the  second  epistle 
of  Peter,  the  third  of  John,  and  that  of  Jude, 
with  the  Revelation,  is  a  probable  argument 
for  the  opinion.  If  it  be  a  correct  opinion,  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  must  of  course 
have  been  discriminated,  as  scriptures,  in  the 
first  century ;  while  the  fact  that  a  work,  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  sacred  one,  is  translated  into  a 
different  language,  is  a  very  strong  proof  that  it 
must  have  been  previously  well  known  and 
highly  diffused. 

The  reader  will  do  the  subject  and  the  wri- 
ter an  injustice,  not  to  see  that  much  more  is 
omitted  in  this  sketch,  than  is  set  down.* 
The  truth  is,  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to 
prove  at  this  day  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  undoubted.  It  is  received 
as  authentick,  by  the  modern  German  divines, 
nay.  a  good  part  of  it  by  Evanson  himself ; 
inquirers  all  of  them  more  ready  to  doubt 
than  to  believe,  to  reject  than  to  retain.  And 
as  Mr.  English  seems,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  to  have  re- 
lied much  on  the  authority  of  Dodwell,  which 
he  misrepresents,  and  that  of  Semler,  which 
he  feigns,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  add 
any  thing  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  opinions 
of  these  two  divines. 


•  The  phraseology  is  borrowed  from  the  conclusion  of  "Ten 
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It  is  constantly  urged  by  Christian  divines, 
that  there  is  more  evidence  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament  than  for  most  of  the 
classical  authors,  that  are  yet  unquestionably 
received.  Michaelis  gives  a  forcible  illustra- 
tion of  this,  as  respects  internal  evidence,  in  the 
case  of  Csesar's  Commentaries.  I  would  menion 
the  works  of  Horace  as  another  example,  which 
I  select,  not  as  peculiarly  favourable  to  my  ar- 
gument, but  as  the  only  classick  with  ancient 
testimonies,  that  I  have  at  hand. 

Thus  might  I  argue  upon  Mr.  English's 
principles,  and  in  his  style,  against  the  works 
of  Horace  :  "  Horace  is  pretended  to  have 
lived  under  Caesar  and  Octavius,  and  to  have 
died  eight  years  before  our  Lord.  But  the 
first  notice  I  find  of  him  is  in  Quintillian,  who 
flourished  at  least  a  hundred  years  after  the 
alleged  dates  of  his  works.  Thirty  years  after 
this,  that  is,  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  from, 
the  pretended  birth  of  Horace,  we  have  indeed 
a  circumstantial  life  of  him  by  Suetonius,  but 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  he  wrote  too  long  after 
the  event,  to  be  a  competent  witness.  More- 
over, there  is  much  that  looks  suspicious  in 
his  account.  It  commonly  contains  an  epistle 
of  Augustus,  of  which  a  considerable  portion 
is  omitted  by  the  ingenious  and  elegant  madam 
Dacier,  who  was  better  acquainted  with  clas- 
sical antiquities  than  any  man  of  her  age,  and 
is  pronounced  by  the  great  Zeunius,  the  most 
celebrated  variorum  editor  of  the  day,  to  be 
'  non  solum  inhonesta^verum  etiam  deridicula.9 
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Moreover,  Suetonius  himself  confesses  that  his 
hands  were  filled  with  elegies  and  epistles  un- 
der the  name  of  Horace,  both  of  which  he  re- 
jected as  false.  But  it  was  merely  from  the 
style  ;  nor  does  he  make  it  appear  that  the 
received  works  of  this  pretended  poet  rest 
upon  any  better  historical  evidence,  More- 
over, it  is  well  known,  that  antiquity  is  full  of 
these  literary  frauds  ;  and  when  we  reflect 
that  no  author  was  so  distinguished,  but  vast 
numbers  of  spurious  books  were  ascribed  to 
him,  that  many  pieces  were  attributed  even  to 
Homer,  which  are  universally  allowed  to  be 
spurious,  that  Seneca  mentions  it  as  a  doubt- 
ful point,  whether  he  wrote  the  Odyssey,  that 
the  genuineness  of  many  of  Cicero's  epistles 
has  been  questioned,  that  the  tragedies  of 
Seneca  stand  on  very  slender  foundations, 
that* all  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Heraclitus,  to 
Solon,  and  Pittacus,  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
are  pronounced  by  Scaliger*  to  be  forgeries  of 
modern  Greeks,  not  to  mention  a  thousand 
other  facts  of  a  similar  kind, — we  shall  think 
it  most  likely  that  the  commonly  received 
writings  of  Horace  ought  to  be  numbered 
among  those,  which  were  expressly  rejected 
as  false  by  his  biographer  and  panegyrist  Sue- 
tonius. The  amount  of  internal  evidence 
against  these  poems  is  surprisingly  great,  and 
will  shock  the  reader,  who  has  hitherto  taken 
their  authenticity  on  the  credit  of  his  school- 
master and  tutor.     Suetonius,  speaking  of  the 

*  Jugemens  des  Scavans.  Anti  Baillet  viii.  44. 
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obscurity  of  the  pretended  works  of  Horace, 
which  he  rejected  as  false,  adds  quo  vitio 
minime  tenebatur,  '  obscurity  is  a  fault  from 
which  he  was  wholly  free.'  Now  it  is  well 
known  that,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception 
of  Persius,  the  present  Horace  is  as  obscure 
a  writer  as  we  have.  Again,  Horace  is  said 
to  have  been  a  well-bred  elegant  man,  and  to 
have  been  domesticated  in  the  polished  circles 
of  the  Augustan  court.  Is  it  probable  that 
such  a  man,  moving  in  such  society,  would  be 
guilty  of  the  indecencies  which  now  disgrace  his 
alleged  writings  ?  It  is  vain  to  plead  that  the 
Roman  manners  permitted  this  license,  for 
Quintilian,  as  staunch  a  Homan  as  ever  lived, 
affirmed  to  his  astonished  pupils,  '  nolim  Ho- 
ratium  quibusdam  interpretari.'  From  whence 
we  may  infer  that  these  licentious  pieces  had 
begun,  even  in  the  time  of  Quintilian,  to  pass 
round  under  Horace's  name.  Again,  Horace 
is  represented  to  have  been  born,  and  to  have 
lived  his  youth  in  the  country,  and  yet  in  his 
pretended  satires  we  read  that  the  ant  lays  up 
food  for  winter,  and  subsists  upon  it  during 
that  season.*  Whereas  Huber,  who  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  better  acquainted  with  ants 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  has  demon- 
strated (what  Horace,  as  a  countryman,  could 


-sicut 


Parvula  (nam  exemplo  est)  magni  formica  lab  oris 
Ore  trahit,  quodcunque  potest,  atque  addidit  aceryo, 
Quern  struit :  haud  ignara  ac  non  incauta  futur! : 
Quae,  simul  inversum  contristat  Aquarius  annum, 
Non  usquam  prorepit,  et  illis  utitur  ante- 
Qucesitis  sapiens.     1  Sat.  i.  32. 
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not  but  have  known,)  that  the  ant  is  torpid  in 
winter ;  as  the  reader  may  see   in  M.  Gels' 
rapport,  in  the  Journal  dePhysique,  May,  1813. 
Again,  the  author  of  the  twelfth   ode  of  the 
first  book  speaks  of  Augustus    <  leading   in 
triumph  the  Parthians,  who   had  threatened 
Latium/^  which  shows  about    as    much    ac- 
quaintance with  Roman   history   as  it  would 
with  American  history  to  say,  that  '  president 
Jefferson  had  led  in  triumph  the  Tripolitans 
that  threatened  the  district  of  Columbia !  i> 
These  pretended  poems  are  filled  with  Greek 
words  in  Latin  characters,  a  practice  which 
could  not  have  been  introduced  in  Horace's 
time,  since  Juvenal  censures  it  as  a  pedantick 
novelty,   Sat.   vi.   186.     In  one  instance  the 
writer  betrays  himself  to  be  a   monk,  fresh 
from   his  biblical   studies,  by  the  use  of  a 
Syriack  word  clumsily  latinized,  viz.  ambu- 
baiarum,  1  Sat.  ii.  1.    It  reminds  one  strongly 
of  the  fable  of  Esop,  to  see  honest  kiiuk  [Syr. 
pro  tibial  tricked  out  in  the  tail-feathers  of 
the  first  declension,  genitive  case.     All  these 
considerations,  with  numberless  others    that 
could   be    stated,    will    doubtless    shake    the 
reader's  faith  in  the  poems  of  Horace.     But 
what  was  conjecture  once  is  now  proof,     The 
opinion  of  the  spuriousness  of  these  poems  has 
been   adopted  in  France  by  a  learned  and 
shrewd  priest  of  the  name  of  Hardouin,  who 
has  demonstrated  that  almost  all  the  classical 

•f  — — seu  Parthos  Latio  imminentes 
Egerit,  justos  domitos  triumpho.     1  Od.  xii.  53. 
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writings,  and  especially  the  poems  of  Horace. 
were  written  in  the  thirteenth  century  after  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  by  monks,  And  notwith- 
standing he  poured  such  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  eyes  of  his  terrified  brethren,  he  was  ap- 
pointed afterwards .  to  superintend  an  edition 
of  the  general  councils,  in  twelve  folio  vol- 
umes, and  it  was  suspected  that  his  coreligion- 
ists were  half  of  his  mind." 

But  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  subject, 
than  Mr.  English's  objections  deserve,  and 
have  extended  this  essay  far  beyond  its  in- 
tended limits.  As  I  trust  that  no  reader  will 
do  himself  so  much  injustice  as  to  resign 
Christianity  upon  the  strength  of  Mr.  Eng- 
lish's attack,  so  I  hope  there  will  be  none, 
perhaps  equally  unjust,  who  will  think  that 
its  merits  are  comprised  in  my  defence.  It 
has  not  been  so  much  my  object  to  set  forth  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  as  to  reply  to  the  ob- 
jections urged  in  his  book.  In  doing  this  I 
have  endeavoured  to  be  honest  and  fair.  I 
have  not  intentionally  omitted  any  argument, 
but  have  made  in  every  case,  not  the  best  an- 
swer possible,  but  the  best  which  I  could.    , 


THE  END. 
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